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Preface 


Much of the work on which this publication is based has been made possible 
by grants from the Swedish International Development Agency, the Govern- 
ment of Finland, and the B.M.Z. of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
support of a programme of studies on “ Education, the nature of work and 
employment" at the International Institute for Educational Planning of 
Unesco. 

Under these sponsorships, a preliminary effort was made by the IIEP to 
review the existing literature and identify the most promising avenues for 
research in this field.! Among the conclusions of this investigation, two were 
considered by the Institute as worthy of being taken into consideration in the 
definition of its programme of studies: (i) the inadequacy of the methods 
followed in the planning of human resources suggests the need for a partic- 
ular effort for developing new methodological frameworks or adapting the 
existing ones; (1) there is a vast amount of accumulated research work done 
in this field, and an explicit need for a “bank of knowledge" to be consti- 
tuted by the publication of specialized monographs on some of the most 
important aspects. These two sets of conclusions are presented in two 
volumes. This book (Volume I) is based upon the former conclusions, while 
Volume II is a contribution which originated in response to the latter. 

The present volume contains four studies covering various approaches and 
having different scopes for studying the problem of access to jobs and the role 
of education and training as criteria for recruitment. 

The first study, on the Metropolitan area of Panama, covers all sectors of 
activity (except agriculture). It is based on a survey questionnaire adminis- 
tered to 80 companies, the main purpose being to document a key question: 
What is the firm’s demand function for profiles of workers and how has this 
demand changed over time? In other words, who is the “ adequate" person to 
fill each occupation? and how does the answer to this question vary according 


l. See J. Hallak, " Issues and research needs in the field of education and employment `“, Paris, 
ПЕР, 1975 (mimeo). 
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to the firm? Other aspects covered by the study are * Mode of recruitment", 
“Jobs structure", * Wage and income”, etc. 

The second study, on the two cities of Jakarta and Padang in Indonesia. 
covers four sectors of activity (hotels, construction, trade and textiles). It is 
similar in other respects to the study on Panama and deals with the same 
questions. 

The third study focuses mainly on the public sector in Kenya. It consists in 
an exploitation of existing statistical files (specially on the teaching profession 
and some specific occupations in the civil service). It discusses the issues of 
the rationale behind the changes in * Education and Career patterns in the 
public service sector in Kenya". Its key conclusion can be summarized by 
one sentence, which contradicts some of the accepted propositions in this 
field: “The basic tension between rapid educational growth and limited 


employment generation has reduced school leavers’ Prospects for employ- 
ment, but it has not given rise to unlimited credential escalation in the public 
sector". 
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Introduction 


Jacques Hallak and Francoise Caillods 


Despite all the criticism levelled at them, the traditional methods of planning 

human resources, for want of a better alternative, continue to be used in 

many countries. Essentially, these methods consist in estimating the needs 
for education and vocational training on the basis of an analysis of trends in 
industry and as thorough a knowledge as possible of employment patterns in 

the various sectors of activity—the central hypothesis being that there is a 

correlation between a workers educational level and the job he performs. 

However, it is readily acknowledged that this correlation is neither stable in 

time, nor independent of conditions in the labour market, nor limited solely to 

the worker's educational background, and that we need to know more about 
the nature of this correlation. 

The studies in this volume start from the assumption that it is possible, by 
means of a detailed analysis of employers’ personnel policies and in particular 
their recruitment procedures, to test a certain number of hypotheses which 
would enable one to measure the correlation between education and the world 
of work and thereby help to improve the methods used in planning human 
resources. These hypotheses concern in particular: 

l. The relationships between the characteristics of a firm (e.g., size, system of 
production, types of product manufactured, etc.) and its utilisation. of 
manpower with differing qualifications. We were looking for answers to the 
question: is there a single work-organisation model which corresponds with 
the technical imperatives of every firm of a certain size in a given sector, or 
have other (non-technical) factors also to be taken into account to explain 
the variations observed in the way manpower is utilised? 

2. The role of education in providing access to employment. Some view 
education as a means of imparting occupational skills and as a criterion for 
measuring a candidate's ability. For others, education is not so much a 
means of instilling knowledge as a way of selecting the best candidates. If 
the general educational level of the population rises, employers must then 
raise the educational standard for recruitment in order to continue to select 
the best. Other criteria will be used at the same time to filter candidates, 
e.g., ascriptive criteria (age, sex, state of health). They will be recruited for 
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a trial period, and then be taken on permanently on the basis of further 
criteria (aptitudes and abilities) which, in the eyes of their employer, make 
them suitable as recruits. Is there evidence of a significant raising of the 
educational levels for recruitment? What is the place of education amongst 
all the recruitment criteria? Can “cognitive”, “ascriptive” and “affective” 
profiles be defined for different jobs? | 
3. The way in which candidates are recruited. Is there a structured labour 
market (e.g. employment agencies, advertisements in the press) in every 
country or is there evidence of the existence of an "informal market" in 
developing countries? 
The studies which follow do in fact show that it is possible to find some 
answers to these questions by analysing the personnel policies of employers. 
However, the prime objective of the studies is of a methodological nature: we 
have been able to develop and test three different methods of collecting data 
for an analysis of the recruitment process and the place of education within 
this process. 
The methodology used is described in de 
shall do no more than summarise the 
of the studies. 


i tail in each of the studies; here we 
principle of each method and the scope 


First method: survey of employers 
The survey was conducted on a random sample of firms, The questionnaire 
actual data on the nature of the firms, the pattern 


on the recruitment criteria for the different job 
_and “performance” sought by the employers 
сол onal level for recruitment over the last ten 
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own—hotels. For the sake of convenience, the surveys were conducted in two 
towns, Jakarta and Padang. 

The two studies (Panama and Indonesia) covered some eighty undertak- 
ings: such a sample is too large to permit highly detailed interviewing and 
too small for the figures to be extrapolated in the form of general conclusions. 
However, as will be seen from the studies themselves, it is possible to draw 
Several conclusions from the results obtained and assess the feasibility of this 
method of collecting data. 


Second method: analysis of data contained in government department records 
This does not involve carrying out surveys but analysing the personnel files 
of government services which, fortunately, generally cover several years and 
contain fairly full information on the characteristics (educational and other) of 
the staff employed. What is particularly attractive about this method is the 
extent of public sector employment in most countries and the low cost of this 
lype of analysis. 

The study which illustrates the use of this method deals with Kenya, 
Whose statistical records are fairly reliable. The occupational categories selec- 
ted, ie. teachers, secretaries, clerical officers and supervisors, are the most 
important in terms of their numbers within the public service and are very 
Significant (i) in determining recruitment procedures (ii) in terms of analysing 
trends in recruitment criteria in relation to the spread of primary and secon- 
dary education (this is particularly true in the case of teachers). 

However, the drawback with studies based on information of this kind is 
that they cannot examine the interactions in terms of employment between 
the public and the private sectors. 


Third method: monographic studies of several firms and several 

teaching establishments 

These consist of in-depth studies based on data collected by means of * semi- 
Structured" interviews with, on the one hand, those in charge of a firm's 
personnel policy and, on the other hand, with those responsible for training 
procedures in some of the special vocationally oriented educational establish- 
ments. This approach borders on investigation methods of a socio-anthropo- 
logical nature; it can therefore be applied only to a small number of firms and 
educational establishments. 

The study on the South of France illustrates the wealth of information 
Which can be collected by this method as well as the scope for analysis which 
it provides. The study deals with two types of job in the engineering industry 
Sector: welders and boilermakers; the characteristics of the different vocation- 
al and technical training streams, the methods of access to these jobs and 
the relationships between training conditions and working conditions. 

The case studies, then, contain examples of the three methods described. 
The experimental nature of these studies, the limited samples used or the 
restricted field of enquiry (e.g., public sector only) obviously prohibit any 
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hasty extrapolation of the results which apply only to those regions, sectors 
and occupational categories covered in the studies. Bearing in mind this 
important reservation, we shall now go on to review the main results of these 
studies under the following two headings: A: An analysis of employment 
patterns, particularly in relation to the characteristics of firms; and B: An 
analysis of recruitment policies, dealing separately with the role of education, 
and a reflection on the functioning of the labour market on the basis of 
several indicators. 

We will conclude with some remarks on the interaction between education 
and work. 


A. Analysis of employment patterns 


An employment pattern represents the distribution of 
responsibility (management, operating functions), byt 
ment, research, production, marketing) (department) 
job (worker, Supervisor, secretary). Our hypothesis i 
function of: (i) the branch or sector of activity, the system of production and 
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ple, that the statistical correlation between employment patterns and the 
characteristics of a firm is weak. For example, the ratio of supervisors to 
Operatives does not appear to be linked statistically with any of the character- 
istics of a firm, not even the sector of activity; the supervisory ratio for 
senior staff would appear to have a significant correlation (albeit a weak one) 
only with the size of the firm, its capitalisation, the technology employed, the 
sector of activity and the type of firm (single undertaking/parent company/ 
branch). 

It would seem therefore that, despite the fact that employment patterns 
vary for example in relation to the sector, the variations within one and the 
Same sector are such that it is not possible to give reliable and significant 
utilisation coefficients for each sector for a given category of worker (unless 
other calculations, based on a larger number of observations, show this 
conclusion to be wrong). 

In other words, as far as one can judge on the basis of a limited sample of 
firms in only two regions of the world (Panama and Indonesia), it would 
appear that, contrary to what traditional methods of human resource planning 
postulate, technical coefficients per sector should not be used in calculating 
future manpower requirements. These amount to average figures which are 
significant only of the economic structure at a given moment, this structure 
being determined by the nature of the technology (system of production) and 
by the typology of the firms in terms of their legal form and type (e.g., 
private, public, multinational or traditional undertakings). In order to be able 
to estimate the trend in the employment of human resources, one would need 
at least (i) to have different employment pattern factors per sector and per 
lype of firm; (ii) to make assumptions concerning future trends in the struc- 
ture of the economy per sector and type of firm; and (iii) to assess the effects 
of these trends on the trends in employment patterns. 


B. Analysis of recruitment policies 


An analysis of the process of recruitment for different job categories produces 
Some interesting results, particularly with regard to the special problem of the 
entry of graduates and other school-leavers. The case studies in this volume 


throw some light on this. 


l. Firms use different criteria, depending not only on the job category but 
also on the type of recruitment. i.e., whether it is an initial hiring or, on the 
contrary, а promotion (internal recruitment). Recruitment criteria may be 
Classified into three broad categories: cognitive criteria, which include the 
educational level, vocational training, experience, knowledge of a foreign 
language and results of test; ascriptive criteria, which include not only the 
candidate's sex, age and marital status, but also his state of health and police 
record; and affective criteria, i.e., assessment of the candidate's personal 
qualities and attitudes. A further criterion may be involved which overlaps 
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à CAP, this is true of only 45 per cent when all forms of recruitment are 
considered. For teachers in Kenya, obtaining the certificate required by the 
regulations was a guarantee of promotion to a higher grade; since 1975, 
however, promotion to a higher grade is only on the basis of merit and the 
inspector's recommendation. 

In Indonesia the position is perhaps less clear-cut, since for certain jobs 
education is still more important in the case of a promotion than in the case 
of an initial hiring. This is true, for instance, for management or for skilled 
workers (in view of the very low standard of unskilled workers, education 
becomes a very important criterion when it comes to promoting them to the 
skilled level). 


3. The other cognitive criteria, experience and vocational training, also play a 
very important role in recruitment for the different job categories. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that experience is put at the top of the 
list (first or second position) by every firm for every job category (with the 
Possible exception of the public sector in Kenya); it would seem that no 
company wishes to bear the expense of being the first employer and providing 
the initial on-the-job training; employers prefer to recruit candidates who 
have already been trained elsewhere; this to some extent offsets the impor- 
lance given to education: nothing is better than training on the job and the 
acquisition not only of professional know-how but also of proficiency at a 
Specific task. But then, in this case, who recruits the school-leavers? In fact, 
either firms are unable to allocate the importance they would like to exper- 
ience or school-leavers have, as a result of various training periods in industry 
during their school career, been able to acquire some initial practical experi- 
ence. This point merits further consideration and in-depth research on 
account of its implications for planners in the field of education and voca- 
tional training. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that, at least in Panama and 
Indonesia, vocational training plays a less important part in recruitment than 
education. This may be due either to the absence of a good system of 
Organised vocational training (in contrast to the situation in France, where a 
highly sophisticated system exists with various streams, and the public sector 
in Kenya), or simply to the fact that firms feel that this is less valid than 


on-the-job training. 


4. The ascriptive criteria play a far from negligible part in access to certain 
jobs. Even in the Kenyan public sector's highly formalised system, there are 
quotas by sex and by region for the recruitment of teachers. Under this quota 
System it is, or was, possible to recruit candidates with a standard of educa- 
tion lower than that required; by the same token, it is generally accepted that 
secretarial posts should be filled by women whilst the middle-level office jobs 
(e.g., book-keepers, statisticians, employees in the personnel department, etc.) 
Should be filled by men. In this case the ascriptive criteria take precedence 
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even over the educational criteria. In Panama the police record, age and state 
of health are the primary criteria used in recruiting an unskilled opera- 
tive—the state of health is a very important criterion for all job categories (it 
is regarded as an indication of the risks of absenteeism), as are also age and 
sex (the latter invariably in the case of secretaries), and the police record in 
the case of accounting and supervisory staff and management. The same 
situation applies in Indonesia. 

5. The recruitment process generally comprises two 
of candidates “оп their record" and “by interview” 
trial employment; (ii) monitoring of the recruit's performance over a period of 
up to nine months before making his appointment permanent. In fact, with 
every job category, employers associate a profile in terms of attitudes 
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employer's need to be certain that he is recruiting people who have not only 
the requisite professional capabilities but also the necessary attitudes and 
behaviour. These profiles will vary from one job category to another. The 
employer is looking for maximum efficiency for a given function, and this 
will be related to standard of education and experience in the case of man- 
agement and technical staff, to length of service in the case of foremen, and 
to state of health, age and police record in the case of the unskilled opera- 
tives. 

We have ranked education as one of the criteria enabling a pre-selection of 
candidates for a job. Certain authors in fact hold the view that education acts 
essentially as a filter for separating out the most talented elements, and is 
used as such by employers rather than as an indicator of a level of profession- 
nal qualification. This is what is commonly termed the “screening” theory 
with its variant **credentialism ". The continued rise in the educational levels 
required for recruitment for every job category, resulting from the expansion 
of educational systems, is regarded as being the main proof of credentialism. 
Confronted with the swelling tide of graduates, employers are obliged contin- 
ually to raise the educational level of their recruitment in order to maintain the 
same level of selection without there being any real change in job content. If 
Such were the case, the expansion of educational systems would not neces- 
sarily lead to an improvement in productivity and thus promote the economic 
development of the countries concerned, but would primarily mean providing 
employers with a more highly qualified and cheaper source of manpower. 
What can be learnt from the case studies in this connection? 

Indonesia, over the past seven years, has seen a rise in requirements in 
terms of standards of education for every job category with the exception of 
management: a rapid rise in the case of middle-level categories of job, i.e. 
Secretaries, supervisors and skilled personnel, and a slow one for other job 
Categories. Employers’ requirements for vocational training have also 
increased in all occupations except skilled workers. 

In Panama requirements have risen since 1970 for every level from unskill- 
ed operatives to management staff. In the case of skilled operatives, however, 
this has primarily involved a switch of employers' preference away from 
general education and towards technical education. Here, as in Indonesia, 
firms demand more and more vocational training even if this is, on the 
Whole, still fairly limited. 

Kenya, since independence, has seen a rise in the educational levels for 
recruitment for every category of job, particularly those at the lower end of 
the scale: primary school-teacher, typists and clerical officers. The educational 
requirements have increased little or not at all for middle and senior-level 
Posts, e.g., secondary schoolteachers, typists/secretaries and senior clerks. In 
contrast to this, however, there is evidence of a demand for an increasingly 
Specialised and high-level vocational training for every type of job. 


1. Except in manufacturing industry. 
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In France the level of vocational training required for skilled workers has 
not really changed but, as a result of raising the school-leaving age, candid- 
ates' standard of general education has risen. In practice, the raising of the 
qualification for access to vocational training, in terms of the number of 
years’ schooling required, has resulted in a drop in candidates’ average level 
of qualification. In fact, previously, those entering vocational training were 
the best of the less-able candidates (i.e. for the most part, those who were not 
eligible for the second cycle) whereas today it is those with the least ability. (It 
should also be pointed out that at the bottom of the scale are the real failures 
from vocational training and the first general cycle). 

With regard to technicians, there is evi 
level for recruitment since firms are now 
received a second-cycle seconda 
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the basic standard of education of the population as the result of raising the 
School-leaving age (supply push); (ii) a raising of the educational requirement 
for middle-level jobs (technicians, office-workers, etc.) diverting those who 
have not the required qualifications towards the lower end of the scale 
(demand pull). 


The foregoing observations concerning recruitment criteria provide particular- 
ly meaningful information for an understanding of how the labour market 
Operates. We have in fact been able to put forward several hypotheses regar- 
ding the interaction between the supply of and demand for manpower on the 
basis of an analysis of the part played by certain criteria (age, sex, education) 
in permitting access to various categories of job. However, in order to go 
beyond this, one needs to supplement this analysis of the recruitment process 
by an investigation of the sources (or methods) of recruitment and attempt to 
determine the effect of various factors on the distribution of earnings. We can 
examine two variables: firstly, the sources of recruitment and secondly, the 
factors determining wages and salaries. 


1. Sources of recruitment 

In developing countries such as Indonesia and Panama the labour market is 
unorganised and non-structured, i.e., employment agencies exist but em- 
ployers rarely make use of them and advertisements in the press are the 
exception rather than the rule. Employers no doubt have no faith in the 
information supplied (by the employment agency, in Panama) and prefer to 
make their own assessment, directly and indirectly, of the qualities of the 
People they recruit; they use other sources of recruitment—internal recruit- 
ment, recommendations, and recruitment from certain, very specific, schools. 
In Panama and Indonesia recruitment via internal promotion is very impor- 
lant, as is recruitment by recommendation in the case of posts which are 
generally filled by external recruitment: technical staff, executive secretaries, 
Skilled and unskilled operatives. For jobs at the lower end of the scale, firms 
have their own “employment agency "—a sort of waiting-list of candidates 
which they make use of whenever necessary. In Kenya the public sector in 
the majority of cases uses either internal promotion or external recruitment of 
School-leavers; however, in the latter case, the provision of pre-service train- 
ing, combined with a five-year commitment (* bonding "), means that the 
Most suitable candidates can be not only recruited but also retained. The 
labour market is therefore not fluid and the possibilities of switching from 
One firm to another are limited. Speaking fairly generally, one can put forward 
the hypothesis that, in the case of jobs at the lower end of the scale, e.g. the 
unskilled worker, “seasonal worker" ог “day labourer S 1 
Ment is becoming largely informal—in industrialised countries as well as in 
developing countries. (As proof of this, one needs only to see the workers 
lining up outside factories or work-sites in European countries). Similarly, 
Positions at the top end of the scale, i.e. management (but not, with few 
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exceptions, technical or administrative staff), are filled in most countries via 
an “informal” market. | 

In the light of these observations we can make Some tentative comments 
on the existence of different stratifications of the labour market: 


(a) Stratification between firms. There are differe 
multinationals, that of the public Sector, on 
undertakings and one for the traditional se 
recruitment and promotion and its Specific career patterns. These markets, 
however, are not completely independent of each other; the teaching profes- 
sion in Kenya is a good example of this—it has provided a reservoir of skilled 
manpower for the rest of the public Sector and the private sector for the 
"Kenyanisation" of cadres—the fluctuations i 


teachers available can be explained by the variations in the demand for skilled 
manpower in the other sectors. 
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to raise its educational requirements to the point where internal promotion to 
the post of clerical officer is no longer possible. 

It is apparent from these few examples that jobs at different levels are 
tending to become increasingly segmented, partly as the result of the expan- 
sion in the educational system. There is no doubt that the acquisition of an 
educational qualification is still one of the best means of access to higher- 
grade jobs, and this tends to prove that education is a powerful means of 
equalising the chances of access to the different categories of job. However, 
one is justified in thinking that (i) the gaps between those who have an 
increasingly higher standard of education (and therefore access to better jobs) 
and the others are going to widen or at least persist; and (ii) that the 
increasingly pronounced pyramidal form of the hierarchy and the increasing 
division of labour will make it increasingly difficult to move from one, 
segment to another and the choice of one's first job will be absolutely crucial 
in determining the pattern of one's professional career—whatever the : 


worker’s standard of education. : 


ig the factors determining salary levels 


2. Some elements concerning 
Numerous attempts have been made to explain salary levels and the econo- . 


metric models used to do this have, over the past twenty years, been contin- . 
uously improved upon and have become increasingly complex. As the result 
of the interest shown by researchers and the resources allocated to research 
it has been possible to carry out large-scale surveys, 
rvations, where one has been able to make * 
and test the different theories held by the 

d the role of education in determining 
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оп incomes policy, 
involving a large number of obse 
highly detailed statistical analyses 
experts on the labour market an 


incomes. . 
In the modest context of the Institute's surveys, which moreover touched 


upon wages and salaries only in an incidental manner, it was never our 
intention to analyse this aspect in detail, except perhaps to take advantage of 
the fact that we possess detailed information by “job category” on the 
Characteristics of firms as well as the more usual data on the characteristics of 
the workforce. Because of the small number of interviews we were obliged to 
use very simple mathematical models (linear regressions), and the results 
Which follow should be treated with caution. 

In Panama the differences in salaries at the management level appear to be 
closely related to the differences in the characteristics of the individuals 
(education, professional training) and averagely related to the characteristics of 
the firms or the working conditions (measured in terms of the average 
Number of hours worked per week). In contrast to this, the differences in 
Skilled workers’ wage levels appear to be closely related to the firm’s charac- 
teristics, slightly related to the characteristics of the individuals, and very little 
Telated to the working conditions (number of hours worked). In other words, 
the number of years’ schooling has a comparatively closer correlation with 
differences in earnings at management level than it does in the case of 
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operatives, and the dispersion of wage-levels between firms is much wider in 
the case of workers than in the case of management. 

In Indonesia, the results are different, and one finds that management 
salaries depend mainly on the characteristics of the firm and to some extent 
on the individual's characteristics; skilled workers' wages depend primarily on 
their standard of professional training and very little on their standard of 
general education or the characteristics of the firm; and unskilled workers’ 
wages depend primarily on their standard of general education. 

What can be said about the conflicting results from Indonesia and Pana- 
ma? Firstly, that these should be verified on larger Samples so as to ensure 
that the statistical coefficients are reliable. Secondly, 
marked differences in the “structure” of the samples 
wages policy of each country. Lastly, 
the workers and in particular in their s 
conflicting results: it so happens th 
operatives is very low in Indonesia i 


there are, no doubt, 
t of firms and in the 
the differences in the characteristics of 


situation could well change once 
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System of education have on the structures and methods of personnel man- 
agement in industry? In other words, what are the relationships which exist 
between the world of education and the world of production? Is it merely a 
Situation where the educational system is dominated by the productive 
System (i.e. education is geared to the requirements of the system of produc- 
tion and the productive system imposes its norms on the educational 
System)? Or does the educational system possess complete autonomy and 
develop in accordance with its own norms and its own objectives? Or, what is 
most probable, is there interaction and interdependence between the two 
Systems affecting the way each one of them operates? 

This classification of the relationships between what are two institutions 
within the social system, i.e., education and industry, in terms of “ domina- 
tion”, “autonomy”, “interaction”, is far too simple to provide the basis for 
à satisfactory description of the problem. However, despite its somewhat 
ingenuous character, this classification can serve as a framework for interpret- 
ing the complexity of the relationships between the educational system and 
the productive system. The analysis can take the form of a comparison of the 
historical evolution of both systems and an examination of how each of them 
functions. 

The historical analysis may show how the development of one can affect 
the development of the other. Although the Kenya study was confined solely 
to the public sector, it does illustrate the complexity of these relationships and 
their evolution over a period of time. In very simple terms, it can be said 
that, after independence, the educational system developed very rapidly in 
Order to satisfy the economic requirement for skilled manpower and the need 
to train local executives—thereby demonstrating relationships of correspon- 
dence with the productive system. The number of school-leavers increased 
Sufficiently to enable qualification levels for all professions—including 
teaching—to be raised significantly. The following facts can also be considered 
às indicative of a relationship of domination of the educational system by the 
Productive system: (i) the setting-up of specialised, high-level institutions 
Solely to train staff for the public sector or, as opposed to this, the closure of 
Certain streams once the public sector stops recruiting from them; (ii) the lack 
of comparability between teachers’ salaries and those in the rest of the public 
sector and, above all, in the private sector—which led to difficulties in 
Tecruiting and, even more, in retaining skilled staff, and pressures to increase 
teachers’ salaries. However, the situation gradually changed, giving way to 
Other types of relationship: the system of education began to develop in an 
“autonomous” fashion and supplied more qualified school-leavers than the 
System of production required—with the result that unemployment began to 
Occur amongst secondary school-leavers and even graduates. Relationships of 
interdependence have also existed for a long time with regard to the method 
Of recruiting staff. For example, the educational system was the first to 
Nationalise its staff, and this had the effect of drawing all the other sectors 
along with it, even if only by providing a reservoir of qualified local man- 
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power. More recently, the teaching profession has become one of the most 
rapidly developing sectors of salaried employment, absorbing a far from negli- 
gible number of school-leavers. As a result, the conditions of recruitment and 
the method of promotion in these professions are likely to influence recruit- 
ment conditions in the other sectors. 

However, the interaction between the educational System and the produc- 
tive system should be measured not only by the effect of the development of 
the first on the second but also by an analysis of how these two systems 
function. In particular, analysis of industry's methods of operation must be 
complemented by examination of how educational establishments operate. 

The study on France, for instance, demonstrates in the case of the two 
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ries does not go into such depth, show that for certain of these formal 

professional training is not required, whilst for others it is considered very 

desirable by employers. 
To accept this conclusion and its consequences in terms of the methods of 
training to be developed would therefore mean: 

1. Adopting the very narrow definition of qualification as used or imposed by 
firms or collective-bargaining agreements in the public and private 
sector—in other words, adaptation to a specific post ignoring, for example, 
in the case of the welders in France, any possibility of promotion or even 
reclassification once the worker has reached the age of 40, when he is no 
longer suited to certain tasks. In the case of the skilled and unskilled 
Workers in Indonesia and Panama, and in the case of the lower grades of 
public service employees in Kenya, this would amount to the very short 
"on-the-job" training given to primary school-leavers or illiterates, who 
will not be able either to change their jobs, if the situation on the labour 
market were to change, or hope for vertical promotion over the course of 
the years. 

2. Forgetting that the educational system already bears part of the responsi- 
bility for the demarcations within the productive system. By virtue of the 
hierarchy of specialisations which education produces—a hierarchy between 
the training given to engineers, technicians and skilled workers—and the 
widely differing forms of training it provides for the same level and the 
same speciality, it helps to widen the differences between management 
Work and operating functions and confine workers within very specific and 
very narrowly defined job categories; whereas, in theory, the role of educa- 
tion is to create a modern workforce capable of adapting to technological 
Progress and promoting social change. RM | 

In other words, the crux of the debate concerns the criteria for developing a 

modern workforce and comes down to the question of whether it is enough 

Simply to increase the correspondence between training and work—which 

Could lead to the dilemmas mentioned earlier—or whether, on the contrary, 

One should maximise the choices and the individual's occupational mobility 

by putting the emphasis on a very wide general training which would enable 

him to move freely from one activity to another. The theory of credentialism 
does at least emphasise the fact that the deliberate or uncontrolled expansion 

Of the educational system is not the incontrovertible answer to the problem of 

training a modern workforce. It all depends on the social, political and 


economic context involved. _ 
No doubt, the final conclusion w 


when we have gained a more thorough 
in particular, of the interactions between education and employment, even 


When the objectives of the educational and productive systems have been 
fixed, and even when society’s needs for skilled manpower have been estima- 
led with the greatest possible precision, we will still have to accept discontin- 
Uities between future projections and real events. 


hich these studies suggest is that even 
knowledge of the social context and, 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this study is to analyse the relationship between the system of 
Production and the system of education in Panama through a survey of 
employers’ personnel policy—a policy which is characterised in various ways 
(Le, by firms’ occupational structures, by their recruitment methods and 
Criteria for different occupations, and by the working conditions and pay- 
Scales for different jobs) and which is indicative of the role assigned to 
education by the world of work and of the employers demands in this 
Connection. An awareness of these demands and the way in which they vary 
in relation to the characteristics of a firm, and an understanding of the forms 
ОГ interaction between the system of production and the system of education, 
аге essential to the planning of education. ' 4 

This study, which is based on a sample of 85 firms in Panama-Colon, is 
primarily methodological. It does however provide several relevant conclu- 
sions with regard to Panama's education policy for the future. 

The analysis of employers’ policies must be seen in the general context of 
the economic and social conditions of the country in 1977. Chapter I is 
devoted to an assessment of the main features of Panama's development over 
recent years and its effects on education, work and employment. | 

Chapter II analyses the way in which the characteristics of an undertaking 

affect Occupational structures and the way human resources are utilised. An 
attempt is made to construct a typology of undertakings combining technical 
Characteristics (sector, technology, size), social characteristics (status, type, 
Capitalisation) and the various forms of work organisation. —— 
. Chapter III examines the criteria employers use when recruiting or promot- 
ing to various posts and, in particular, the importance of education in relation 
to other ascriptive criteria (age, sex, health) and to non-cognitive criteria. This 
15 followed by an analysis of the behaviour expected or the qualities 
uQuired for different occupations and concludes with a definition of indus- 
Ty's labo f tion. 2 

Chanter P uia in on an adjustment is made between the wishes of 
employers (the profiles required for different occupations) and the practical 
imits of the supply, in so far as this can be assessed by analysing the 
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characteristics of occupations (i.e. the different methods of recruitment, the 
different types of manpower actually employed, the degree of unionisation, 
the different methods and levels of remuneration). 

Lastly, the conclusions comprise a series of reflections on the relationship 


between systems of education and Systems of production and the likely 
outcome of various educational Strategies. 
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businesses. No doubt, such businesses are a very important part of the 
economy, but they would need to be studied in a somewhat different manner, 
using other methods of analysis. 

Once the survey population had been defined, we drew up a complete list 
of undertakings by size and by sector based on data for 1970! and selected 


our sample on а one-in-two basis. 


2. Survey тетоа 
The data were obtained by means of a survey carried out in April-may 1977 
оп 85 undertakings, using a questionnaire technique. The survey was 
conducted by a team from IFARHU and the Ministry of Labour; each contact 
involved several visits (two in most cases: the first to collect data on the 
Structure and personnel policy of the organisation and the second to collect 
the more elaborate data dealing with the occupational distribution and the 
workers’ educational level). The questionnaire was aimed primarily at the 
managing director, the personnel manager or the administrative manager. The 
attitude shown towards the survey was generally fairly favourable and levels 
of non-response were low. Р Р | 

The questionnaire (reproduced in Appendix I) is basically in three parts: а 
first part identifying and providing a general description of the undertaking 
With data such as the type of organisation, its status, date of establishment. 
financial data, production techniques (in the case of industry) or method of 
Operation (in the case of trade and service establishments), its market, etc. In 
the second part, the employer was asked to define in his own terms the 
Occupational structure within his organisation by department and by occupa- 
tion for the years 1970 and 1977 and to provide an age breakdown by 
Occupation for 1977. The third part deals with several key occupations within 
the organisation: in every case we chose (a) an operative function—workers in 
àn industry, the sales staff in a retail establishment, the drivers in a transport 
Company, the junior nurses in a hospital, etc.; (b) a supervisory function 
Production, sales, traffic... depending on the sectors), secretaries, book-keep- 
ers; (c) one of the ‘ professional” occupations (only from those in water, 
Electricity, financial establishments—banks and insurance companies—and 
Ospitals), representatives, insurance agents, real estate poe V (d) an 
Occupation at management level. For every occupation se qe (five xd E 
depending on the undertaking) questions were asked on the num ei 
employees by sex, method of recruitment, method of remuneration, nui ~ 

hours worked, union membership and wage and salary rates in relation 


€ reference occupation. In addition, employers е ge ш 
Criteria used when recruiting or promoting personnel (ascriptive criteria, cog 
i гей and actual ейисайоп level of the 


L. Source: Census of industrial, trade and service establishments carried out in 1970 by IFARHU 


я ional traini ds. 
as part ; on vocational training neecs m у 
2. ho Edison ue e of standard occupations 1n the Methodological Appendix. 
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So as not to overburden the survey, there was no direct interviewing of the 
workers themselves. 


3. Sample structure 


The structure of the sample in terms of the number of undertakings per 
sector and the number of employees is given in Table 1. 


TaBLE l. 1977 sample: number of undertakings and number of employees. 
Number of Percentage Number of Percentage 

обн алая employees of sample 
Industry 21 24.7 7431 50.4 353 
— Food 8 94 1959 p 
— Clothing 9 10.6 1325 81 
— Water, electricity 4 43 4147 2 
Trade 24 28.2 1969 12.7 8 
— Wholesale 16 18,8 1300 2 
— Retail 8 94 569 3 
Services 40 47.1 5449 36.9 8 
— Transport 6 71 1005 ES 
— Hotels 10 11.8 1 066 25 
— Banks 5 59 1 464 i: 
— Insurance companies 4 4.7 345 2 6 
— Health 3 35 827 1 
— Repairs 4 47 368 лү: 
— Laundries 4 47 130 09 
— Other services 4 47 244 17 
Тога! 85 100.0 1 


4749 100.0 


: n tra sent 0 
those employed in services: de and 49.1 per c 
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— within the industrial sector as а whole, it covers only 6 per cent of the 
undertakings in the Panama-Colon area or 5 per cent for the country as a 
whole, but a more important proportion of the workforce, i.e. 24 per cent 
for the Panama-Colon area or 19 per cent for the country as a whole. In 
the trade sector, it covers only 3 per cent of the establishments in the 
Panama-Colon area, or 2.3 per cent for the country as a whole, i.e. 
respectively 10 per cent and 8 per cent of the workforce. In the case of the 
service sector, it covers only 7.6 per cent of undertakings in the Panama- 
Colon area, or 6.1 per cent for the country as à whole, i.e. respectively 
31.6 per cent and 25.9 per cent of the workforce. 

On the whole, despite the small number of undertakings interviewed, the 
Sample can be said to cover a fairly significant proportion of Panama's 
labourforce. In any case, it is representative of large and medium-sized under- 
takings in the most important sectors of economic activity in Panama. 
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I. Panama's economy in 1977 


The purpose of this section is to provide a brief review of the onom 
situation in Panama over the last ten years, highlighting the tiu 
factors—obstacles, difficulties and constraints—in the country’s developmen 
and the consequences of these on education, work and employment. 

For any careful observer of the Panamanian scene, the country’s pronom 
can be characterised by its extreme vulnerability as the result of its reliance fo 
its export earnings on a few products and two or three export шайке 
together with the wide disparity between the economic, demographic, a 
and political * weight" of the capital and the metropolitan zone, ie. t 
“centre”, in relation to the rest of the country, і.е. the “ periphery ". t 

In order to highlight these features, we shall examine in turn the P 
played by the main sectors of activity in the growth of the economy; relation 
with the outside world, whether in terms of the exchange of goods an 
services or transfers; the labour and employment scene; and the specia 


position of the metropolitan area, as well as some indicators of inequality- 


A. Economic growth 
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increased in real terms by 
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of the country. The position of the agricultural sector has dropped from 21 
per cent in 1966 to 16.2 per cent in 1975, whereas transport has risen from 
5.5 to 8.8 per cent and banks and insurance companies from 2.8 to 5.7 per 
cent; the other sectors have more or less kept their position, i.e., 15 per cent 
for manufacturing industry (as against 16 per cent in 1966), 13.3 per cent for 
trade (as against 13.8 per cent in 1966), 31 per cent for service industries (as 
against 32.4 per cent in 1966). 

Thus, despite these trends, it will be seen that the economy is based mainly 
On three sectors, i.e., “agriculture ”, trade and the service industries (includ- 
ing banks), which together accounted for 66.2 per cent of GDP in 1975. 


ry and fishing. In Panama, as in several coun- 
wo conflicting types of production: “ subsis- 
kind, and mechanised production, highly 
capital-intensive, geared mainly to export markets and centred on the /atifun- 
dia. This explains the migration to the towns, the dispersion of the rural 
Population (80 per cent of the rural communities have less than 100 inhabi- 
tants) and the prevalence of large farms—the 1971 agricultural census showed 
that 7.9 per cent of farms were over 100 hectares and owned 45.6 per cent of 
the farmland! 

. The banana plantations form th 
ised sector. Growth was particu 


Agriculture, stockbreeding, forest. 
tries in this region, there are two 
tence" production of the classic 


e most advanced and most highly mechan- 
larly rapid between 1966 and 1969 and 


resulted in a considerable increase in export earnings (the industry's earnings 
amounted to B 61 million in 1969, i.e. 56.3 per cent of total export earnings!) 
апа a substantial proletarianization of the labour force; this was followed by a 
Certain levelling-off for this sector, judging by the figure for export earnings 
Which has remained stationary in the neighbourhood of B 60 million up until 
1975. One can easily imagine the difficulties—in terms of jobs and earn- 
Ings—for the 15,000 or so workers and their families relying for their liveli- 
ood on a sector which is highly dependent on export markets. | 
Stockbreeding, which is the least dynamic activity in the sector of agricul- 
lure and animal husbandry, with a Very modest growth rate, has nown 
mixed fortunes: up until 1969-71 rapid expansion, growth pc ue epus 
Pastureland (more than 50 per cent of farmland), injection o capita in ше 
Orm of bank loans and substantial technological improvement; since tha 


ate, an almost complete lack of growth in the number of превара ae 
Fishing (seafood) is also an activity showing no DE. ка aA п 
Ctease—72,000 tonnes produced їп 1966 and m be воа 
View of the country’s seafaring tradition, its proxi? 

markets and the аркалоо of its export earnings о рег а а 
earnings in 1975), the fishing industry is still a crucial factor in the c y 


i ion i tegy. 
economi its inclusion in any development stra | 
“ө у еа cial importance in the country’s agricultural 
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1970 and 1975, accounting for 17.4 per cent of total export earnings.! This is 
by far the best performance for any industry over the course of the last ten 
years. However, paradoxically, the importance of sugar in the Panamanian 
economy has not led to any lessening of the country's vulnerability now that 
an important proportion of its resources is linked to world prices. 

With regard to the other activities in the sector of agriculture and animal 
husbandry, i.e., horticulture, cereals, coffee, fruits, rice, trends vary widely, 
which is an indication of the substantial differences in the systems of produc- 
tion, the size of farms, the technologies used etc. and the dispersion of 
landownership, particularly in the traditional sector. 


The manufacturing industries are to a large extent dependent on the activities 
of the other Sectors (construction in particular) and the trend in household 


cent of industrial Output); it continues to be 
Which has experi i r the 
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B. Trade and relations with the outside world 


А few facts will suffice to put the problem into perspective. Firstly, an 
analysis of export figures shows that: 

— during the course of the past ten years export earnings have increased 3.5 
times, reaching a figure of B 277.7 billion in 1975; 

— four products (of which three are agricultural) account for almost 92 per 
Cent of this figure; in order of importance these are “petroleum products” 
(46.2 per cent), bananas (21.4 per cent), sugar (17.4 per cent) and “shrimps” 
(6.8 per cent). One can imagine the effect on the national economy should 
there be a fall in the market price for one of these products! Moreover, it will 
be noted that manufactured products account for a negligible share of 
exports; 

— inrelation to GDP, export earnings represent about 15.8 percent, which would 
бе а reasonable percentage were it not for the fact that this is made up of only three 


“agricultural " products plus the petroleum products; 
— the country's main customers are the United States, the Canal Zone, 


estern Germany and Italy (together accounting for 79 per cent of exports). 
The United States is a special case since, on its own, its absorbs 62.5 per cent 
Of the total exports of bananas, sugar and “ shrimps”. 


Secondly, an analysis of import figures shows that: 
> during the course of the last ten years, import purchases have increased 
3.7 times faster than exports to reach a figure of B 795 billion in 1975; 
ће imports of capital goods—although not negligible—amount to only 15.8 
er cent of th ; . E 
— Petroleum BI alone account for 40.6 per cent of imports, highlight- 
'ng the country's vulnerability to world price movements (in 1973 imports of 
Petroleum products were equivalent to 69 per cent of export earnings; in 
1974, 133 per cent!) and the narrow margin of manceuvre for those who are 
anxious to free the country from its dependence in the energy sector; —— 
= Despite the predominantly agricultural character of its i io Panama's 
'Mports of food products amounted to almost B 50 million (equivalent о 5 
Per cent of its export earnings) and its imports of consumer goods an 
Intermediate products exceed its total earnings. 


"ien analysis of the other items in the balance-of-pa 
at: 


— Under the heading * Transport ", 
Port facilities provided by the country, 
In 1975; 


yment figures shows 


which for the most part comprises the 
earnings had risen to B 155.6 million 


— under the heading “Travel”, which is linked with the harbour activities, 
tourism and the Canal Zone, net earnings stood at B129.1 million in 
1975. 


net earnings amounted to B 217.2 million 


„__ Under the heading “ Services” 
~ а Canal); 


(of Which one-third with the Panama 
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— under the heading “ "P psc the amount deriving from outside 
i 77.3 million; 

T md. а ~ adding export earnings and these other aaron 
of-payment items mentioned above, we reach a total amount pue 
million deriving from external sources, ie. 65.7 per cent o 

Thus we have come full circle: Panama’s external dependence is due Ош 
vulnerability of its economy and to the nature of the three sectors— m 
culture, trade and services. The country's ** purchasing power derives ш) 
from three products, i.e., sugar, bananas and Shrimps (the earnings fend 
exports of petrol derivatives need to be offset against imports of petro sn 
products) and from service industries and investments; earnings are dire 


affected by world prices; service industries and investment are directly linke 
to foreign countries. 


the balance of paymen" 
by a surplus on the capital 
has to be financed via the 
on of this is the banking 
has increased considerably 
the banks intervene in the 


on the fringe" of the 


country’s economy in a kind 9 
with the large foreign banks. 


This has made Panama into um 
nking centre, but this activity is totally dependent on bes 
international business Situation and falls largely (almost entirely) outside t | 
country’s control. i » World inflation, political pies 
i mmediate effect on what is t 
banking system. 


“closed circuit” 


C. Employment 


The employment pattern confirms the foregoing comments on the economy 
of Panama. A few figures will illustrate this point: 


— the total population of the country is in the neighbourhood of 1,670,000: 
after a natural population growth i 

à marked drop in the mortality 
birth rate resulted in a lowering 
in 1975; 


— however, the * dependents ratio > Le., the ratio between active and e 
active members of the population, calculated on the basis of those over 


me н с 
years old, is still very high: about 75 per cent in 1975. The 1975 census 81У 
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a figure of 508,430 active members of the population as against 378,350 

Wei es inactive, since 7 per cent of the active population were unem- 
оуеа; 

— by sector, employment breakdown is as follows (in percentages): 


Agriculture: 29.5 
Trade: 13.4 
Financial establishments: 3.2 
Other services: 24.8 


It will be noted that industry, mining, transport (which can be considered as a 
Service), construction, water, gas and electricity together account for less than 
25 per cent of those in active employment; 
— if the figure of 487,400 in active employment is analysed by occupational 
· Category, this shows that 20 per cent were employees in the public sector, 40 
Per cent were employed in private enterprise, 4.2 per cent were working for 
the Canal Zone, 30 per cent were “ self-employed”, 2 per cent were ~ own- 
ers” and about 3.8 per cent members of a family concern. One is struck by 
the considerable importance of the public sector (1 worker out of 5) and the 
Self-employed sector (1 worker out of 3). These two sectors, which vary 
8reatly in several respects, i.e., work conditions, stability, system of remuner- 
ation, prestige, means of access etc., exert a decisive influence—as they have 
One in the past—on the practical conditions of employment in the private 
Sector, which is the main subject of our enquiry; 
— an analysis of the numbers in active employment by job category and by 
Sector of activity highlights several important aspects of Panama's economy 
and social structure. The sector of agriculture and animal husbandry, for 
example, accounts for 22.2 per cent of “wage-earners”, thus reflecting the 


Importance of the large plantations and the proletarianization of this sector of 
griculture, 12,300 are members of 


the economy (of the 34,000 employees in a 
à trade union). Of the 9.500 “owners” half are to be found in the trade sector 
; ctor and 15 per cent in agriculture. 


(4,600), 15 per cent in the service Se : 
anufacturing industry accounts for a large proportion of the self-employed 
Per cent), which bears out the fact that this is а sector made up primarily 


9f small family undertakings—which is not without influence either on the 
or on its potential for development. 


Conditions i i 
ofe n this sector 
mployment i mied out in 1971, 81 per cent of 


ccording to i ca 

i a survey on industry 

industrial undertakings have less than 50 employees and 30 per cent less than 
$mployees—large concerns with more than 200 employees account for 


° Жору 
nly 15 per cent of salaried employment in this sector. 


D. The educational system 


Like. most other countries in this continent, Panama has recently undertaken 
à reform of its educational system. Its implementation 15 however о! too recent 
à date for it yet to cover the whole system and for it to be possible to 


evalu; 
aluate the results. 
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The old system—judging from the statistical publications put out oe 
Ministry of Education—is constructed along Classic lines: ана реве 
following which there are two alternatives: (1) " active life ог : short ns 
designed as a preparation for active life" and (2) the b xi due s 
leading on to higher education. Looking at the System in greater е iine 
pre-primary (kindergarten) education concerns a few privileged ш p 
6 (the age for entry into the primary School has Tecently been lowere EG 
i.e. about 14,000 children, 60 per cent in the public and 40 per cent in 
private sector; the primary level (previously covering 6 years, extended ae 
two years ago) covers 335,000 children, of whom almost 99 per cent ee 
state schools. Secondary-level education divided the children from e Б 
grade on into different groups (except of course those who leave schoo m 
start a job): (a) general education, which is divided into two cycles (the 
and the bachillerato) and which is not designed to prepare * students for n 
specific type of employment"; and (b) vocational and technical паран. 
which is job-oriented and which comprises a two-year cycle of vocation 
guidance (access to which is restricted to those in possession of a piman 
education certificate) leading to the * first vocational level", the first genera 
cycle and to the second three-year vocational cycle. 

Vocational and technical education provides the 
Domestic Science, Tailori 
- A student, at the end ог the f 
Providing he has passed the examination, can go on 


following specialised 
ng and Dressmakin£: 
irst general cycle, x 
to take а three-ye 


was estimated that 127,800 

The private sector, which in the 19808 
was very important (about 40 per cent), has declined: in 1976 practically 8 
in the public sector. Table 2 (on pages 
42-43) shows the trend in the num 
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Firstly, the distinction between general and technical streams and short and 
long cycles. Students with different educational backgrounds will have differ- 
ent aspirations at the end of their studies and different ways of adapting to 
the labour market—for example, when seeking employment and with regard 
10 their mobility on the job ladder. 

Secondly, the “efficiency” of Panama's schools as witnessed by the 
promotion, repeat and drop-out rates. On the basis of data for 1975, repeaters 
in primary schools numbered over 20 per cent of those enrolled in courses 1 
and 2 and between 10 and 15 per cent of those in courses 3 and 4. When 
they reach the stage of looking for a job, the youngsters in Panama differ not 
only with regard to the type of leaving certificate they have and the stream 
they have followed, but also in terms of their age and the length of time they 
have spent at school. This obviously influences their aspirations and the 
choice of jobs available to them in the various sectors of activity (particularly 
in the > modern” and “+ public” sectors), and their ability to choose between a 
family business, a large undertaking, or a traditional, manual or non-manual 
Wpe of employment. 

Thirdly, the system's administra 
Private sector (by no means negligible 
education centres with some 25,000 students in 1974, the private schools for 
further education (5.000 students in 1974)—all help to widen the range of job 
applicants’ "profiles". In the eyes of employers, both in the public and 
Private sectors, the certificates obtained do not necessarily have the same 
Value”, irrespective of the school attended. What is more, privileged rela- 
tionships can develop between some employers and certain educational estab- 


lishments, at least as far as some special job categories are concerned. і 
point of view, the structure of 


In this respect, and also from a general po cheer 
anama’s education system “ corresponds” as it were to the country’s econ- 
omi à 3 Н : 
mic system in the following ways: А quee 
— the considerable importance of the tertiary sector (trade an services) and, 
Correspondingly, the number of jobs available in this sector—most of them 
NOt requiring vocational training although some demand certain specialisa- 
lions, School-leavers without special qualifications outnumber those with 
SPecialised training by at least five to one. Two-thirds of the technical educa- 
Чоп i fied іп “ nerce ”; 
graduates in 1975 had qualified in Comn ; m р 

— lhe considerable importance (in rural areas) of the traditional tos z 
agriculture in terms of numbers of workers and, as a consequence о! this, the 
Substantial proportion of unskilled labour in total manpower requirements. 
Chool-leavers with between 1 and 6 years of general education naturally 
Const; à 

"Stitute the main source of supply + 


— the limit ЖЕ ecalised education for th 
ed extent of specialised е l шу ЕН 
Sector, with the tern ut “textiles”. Despite а decline in recent years in 


Је num г : in 1975 they попе the less were equivalent to 
р, é in 2 oa 
almost а ~ Leer pM ates from the other specialised 


in З 
dustrial courses. 


tive and organisational complexity—the 
at the secondary level), the adult 


e manufacturing industry 


ber of gradu 
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E. The metropolitan area 


This area comprises the Panama-Colon urban complex and the surrounding 
districts. The Canal Zone, which forms part of the area, is treated separately 
in the statistics. 

A few figures will suffice to illu 
metropolitan area and the rest of t 
accounts for:! 


— 55.7 per cent of the country's working population; x 
га! sector, but 66 per cent of 
hose in manufacturing, 71.4 
of those in trade, 87 per cent 


Strate the enormous contrast between the 
he country. The metropolitan area in fact 


per cent of those in construction, 74.8 per cent 
of those in financial establishments ; 


almost all the country's "brain power"!: 


бр 59 рег cent of the kindergartens, 38 per cent of students enrolled in 
primary education, 54 per сет of those enrolled in the Secondary level and 87 
n higher education ; 

— the country's main infrastructures (harbours, airports, highways), its trans- 


Social services; the “lion's share" of cept 
sys | А of G.D.P. (exc 
for agriculture, 1.6., an average of 6]. Е 


: 3 per cent, all sectors c i ~ 
— the head offices of almost all the та о ы КТ 
t important export companies 
ple, the provinces of Panama-Colon 
er of wholesale trading establish- 
ch represents 95 per cent of the 
76.5 per cent of the retail establish- 
mployees), representing 79.8 per cent of the permanent 
vice Sector, taking only the а ерем 
5 ublic i AEA T. olo 
accounted for 590 undertakings in Prise qd Hah. DO Mea the 


ivalent to 92.7 per cent of the tot ings for th; |. In 
у à 5 € total е; 5 sector. 
the case of manufacturing industry, 75 мы 


Е > 15 per cent of the cone i ated in 
the INE Ne concerns are loca 
по eek cm account for 82.1 per cent of total production? d 
libus e trade-unions (131) and 70.4 per cent of unionise 
These fi ic 
growth, senda oe Show the very wide disparity in terms of economi 
1 Of living, living conditions, and access to education än 

he metropolitan area—the cultural, econonile: 


a country which looks to the outsi 


permanent labour forc, 
ments (more than 5 е 


ери cid >, Е ; de 
ра Dirección qe Estadistica Y Censo—Censos Nacionales de 
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world—and the rest of the Republic (with the exception of a few islands of 
Prosperity)—the periphery, poor in infrastructures, dependent on the centre, 
Providing the hinterland to support the growth of the metropolitan area, far 
less developed, with much lower standards and conditions of living e map) 
and dependent on the political, economic and social decisions taken at the 
T i any analysis of educa- 

Any plan for growth, any policy for development, any P рр м 
lion's role in the present, past and future of the country ps a PUE M 
into account. Any proposal for reform, change or political action 


defined in this context. 


F. The inequalities 


the Preponderance of the metropolitan area 1 Lr шоп 

Inequalities which are easily illustrated by a few Quas zi ipaka n 

fap Шее пеше аге iven by ме ot ae ualities on a geographical 

Maps complete the picture by illustrating these ineq 

k а Ie fug OF a б шу D aring the status of men and 
Table 3 provides a good means for compare a 

Women in Panama and it calls forth several comn эу vivre 
Despite the fact that men and women have v qu ferent dest 
education, the proportion of Panamanian wan dapes Manos 
Only one-third that for men. Despite toi OR 

А а much higher rate of unemploy are ч ЊЕ: cent) in the teaching profes- 

| is paca see: gor а j iring comparable 
Sion, VES arcto less well paid than other jobs requiring p 


Qualifications А * Professional" category is 
; r the “ Professi ; 
: Although the percentage of e pem ao as against 3.5 per cent) and in 
much hi an that for men У у ortion of men in 
the VE ud У category, there 5 Г уза against 1.4 per 
decision-making positions (3.2 ed eg (e.g. farmers, drivers, crafts- 
Cent) and j aditionally " male activ! is particularly appar- 
еш: M qd discrimination agam Aimee Y псовање and 
Ent in the categories "domestic staff", А ' 
“nurses”, ary distribution bring this inequal- 
- The fi average earnings and salary r, without exception, 
it Igures for average harp focus. In every sector, ) gres 
Y between the sexes into sharp er than those for a woman. 


Average earnings for а man are high as many men as women (6.3 per 
igh-income bracket there are three times 


i i the numbers 
cent as against 2.1 per cent) and if Пак ie in terms i "s 
Age Dd ANA e Perd t show that Ше omar ed m bs 
s nomie ten са is far aene icai eg 
nd is in sharp contradiction with her leve 
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TABLE 3. Inequalities by sex. 


Men Women 
65 
Total population, 1.7.75 855 380 nord 
Educational level in 1970 (percentages) 23.4 24.0 
No schooling y 56.5 
Primary Sd 171 
Зесопдагу 16.2 23 
University 2.8 209 
Illiterates (percentage) 20.4 3228 
No. of teachers (1973) 5620 1 
Number in active employment as Percentage of population over 10 58 
years old (1970) 72.9 2 
Unemployed as percentage of active population (1970) 73 16. 
‘Professionals’, engineers etc. as percentage of active population 
(1960) 3.5 Y 
Managers, administrators, gov. Officials at management level 3.2 1. 4 
Office workers 4.5 19. 
Sales staff 58 8.5 
Farmers, stock-breeders 48.9 6.8 
Drivers of transport vehicles 5.1 e" 
Craftsmen and equivalent 15.6 85 
Workers and day labourers 52 15 
Domestic staff 72 35 
Average earnings in Balboas (1970) 
All sectors 28.8 210 
Mining and quarrying 19.0 167 
Manufacturing industries ? 238 
Trade oe 27.0 
Services 21 18.1 
Canal Zone 66.7 49.5 
Public sector employees (1973) 
Salaries in Balboas less than B250 па 802 
В 250-500 | 17.7 
over B 500 pe 21 
Doctors (1973) j 173 
Dentists 999 32 
Nurses 155 


5 one might expect there is con i 

Sider. ine 
metropolitan area and the rest of thi ge mo MAT piis eine 
etween urban and Tur. 


; bu ivity 
ers in diffe f activi 
ween workers in the үс орыс 
With different levels 
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ШЕЕ 


МАР l. Educational level of the population 10 and over, by provinces. 
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Т 4. Active population, by weekly earnings and sector and branch of activity: 1970 census 
ABLE 4. y 
(population aged 10 years and upwards) 


Weekly earnings (in. Balboas) 


Less 
EEE E Total than 15 15-24 25-34 
Total 247 075 65 297 49841 4943 
Agriculture and hunting 34 m 17 e 12 та 2 Р 
а imber 
ENT and um 1500 566 313 201 
Extraction of other minerals 432 164 138 44 
Foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco 10213 1758 3160 2662 
quse eot апа leather goods 471 604 1858 1579 
Timber and timber products, including furniture 3209 537 876 991 
Paper and paper products: printing and publishing 2749 123 407 978 
Chemicals and petroleum and coal derivatives, rubber 
od. plastics 1648 73 169 438 
Non-metal mineral production, excluding petroleum 
and Goal derivatives 2256 265 416 890 
Basic metal industries 376 8 57 196 
Metal products, machinery and equipment 1531 115 231 588 
Other manufacturing industries 105 9 21 48 
Electricity, gas and steam 2444 88 321 380 
Hydraulic works and water supply 1568 20 455 420 
Construction 19 639 1744 4010 7022 
Wholesale trade 11694 905 2015 3196 
Retail trade 16 842 3909 4984 4370 
Restaurants and hotels 9428 2180 3334 2469 
peus ваени 7 347 995 1 596 1 568 
‹ unications 1613 125 545 318 
diesen establishments 3954 112 335 644 
854 80 95 
Real estate and business services 3615 428 i 671 
Public administration and defence 23 761 1516 4492 7501 
Health and related services 668 43 294 174 
Social and other community services 22 664 1232 2731 6452 
Recreation and entertainment and cultural services 2697 429 774 589 
Domestic services 32088 27563 2097 1160 
International or other extra-territorial organizations 637 37 41 49 
Activities not clearly specified 1 284 312 240 270 
Panama Canal Zone 20368 1563 636 763 


Some of the figures are shown in Tables 4 to 7, and these call for some 
comment. 

Firstly, the 1970 census figures show that incomes vary significantly by 
age-group (the under-25 age-group having the lowest income): by sex, with 
women earning less than men (e.g, the proportion of “employees” earning 
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НЕБАК Перни ер ние. N e 


Weekly earnings (in Balboas) 


35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75-99 100-124 125-149 130-199 200 + 
30 396 13 036 11216 7918 8579 4548 2431 2168 2212 
1137 350 116 117 154 64 31 53 50 
23 12 10 1 1 3 0 0 0 
219 82 34 44 20 11 6 2 5 
39 16 7 8 6 1 1 3 5 
1129 498 247 195 227 108 66 75 88 
337 127 47 47 41 20 14 16 21 
485 158 60 38 34 7 4 3 6 
609 264 115 70 79 40 17 30 17 
226 139 123 110 168 61 39 46 56 
355 137 64 31 34 24 13 13 14 
74 14 T 5 9 3 1 1 1 
271 132 63 30 3l 24 12 16 18 
11 2 7 2 2 1 0 1 1 
637 381 235 131 128 43 23 45 32 
358 123 63 23 51 16 16 15 8 
3653 1228 765 424 394 163 68 93 75 
1988 939 607 443 582 337 197 234 251 
1843 684 305 237 234 134 43 53 46 
841 249 94 96 80 38 15 12 20 
1079 613 294 262 346 206 101 106 81 
320 121 47 44 42 12 13 10 16 
966 579 333 200 308 171 899 100 117 
163 120 59 55 73 45 26 39 43 
536 357 217 137 199 139 83 75 88 
5043 170 986 582 1008 381 252 169 121 
114 19 8 7 4 3 0 1 1 
5624 1713 1365 1274 1142 271 193 271 396 
341 164 81 118 94 36 21 25 25 
710 247 124 74 75 16 7 9 6 
66 47 23 35 46 22 16 28 227 
151 90 54 37 62 26 10 14 18 
1048 1721 4556 3041 2905 2112 1054 610 359 


More than B100 per week is 6 per cent for men and 1.6 per cent for women; 
In relative terms, there are twice as many women than men in the lowest 
income brackets of less than B15); and by zone, with the emphasis being on 
Urban areas (the lower-income brackets represent 20 per cent of workers in 
Urbàn areas and 44 per cent in rural areas); the high income brackets, i.e., 
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TABLE 5. Active population; by weekly earnings, sex and weekly hours worked, by area and 


province: 1970 census 


Area, province, 


Weekly earnings (in Balboas) 


Les 
oid Total than 15 15 to 24 25 10 34 35 to 44 
TOTAL 247 075 65 297 49841 49433 30 399 
than 25 9 510 5962 1 463 888 496 
Zu 4 10419 3461 1714 1593 1572 
35 and over 225 524 54 598 46 563 46 855 28 265 
Not declared 1622 1276 101 97 66 
Men 166 259 32679 36 857 35 807 20 547 
Women 80816 32618 12 984 13 626 9852 
URBAN 183 402 37 131 32 004 40 257 23 935 
Less than 25 6103 3135 1153 741 430 
25 to 34 7156 1865 1282 1270 1372 
35 and over 168 437 31 324 29 491 38162 24071 
Not declared 1106 807 78 84 62 
Men 114 300 10990 20 847 28 487 17 165 
Women 69 102 26 141 11157 11 770 8 770 
RURAL 63673 28 166 17837 9176 4 464 
Less than 25 3407 2827 310 147 66 
25 to 34 2663 1596 432 323 200 
35 and over 57087 23274 17072 8 693 4194 
Not declared 516 469 23 13 4 
Men 51959 21 689 16010 7320 3382 
Women 11714 6477 1827 1856 1082 
PANAMA 144 105 28 165 21829 34373 20 803 
Less than 25 4645 2295 907 606 316 
25 to 34 5941 1 300 1038 1016 1073 
35 and over 132 566 23 859 19 829 32 675 19 366 
Not declared 953 711 55 76 48 
Меп 90832 8651 13931 24 928 14 002 
Less than 25 2650 1086 565 423 212 
25 to 34 2 484 415 59] 410 304 
35 and over 85 105 6 656 12 740 24 048 13459 
Not declared 593 434 35 47 27 
Women 33273 19514 7898 9445 6801 
Less than 25 1995 1209 342 183 104 
25 10 34 3457 825 447 606 769 
35 and over 47461 17 203 8089 8627 5907 
Not declared 360 27 20 29 21 


PU MR оо EMT NE 


SOURCE 1970 National Census. 
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fo ee Еа ————= 
Weekly earnings (in Balboas) 


100 125 150 200 and 
355) 55 to 64 65 10 74 75 to 99 to 124 по 149 to 199 over 
13 036 11215 7918 8579 4549 2430 2166 2212 
229 133 ul 99 53 31 23 22 
703 499 413 262 61 47 61 33 
12 076 10 566 7387 8 208 4426 2350 2077 2153 
28 17 1 10 9 2 5 4 
9 207 8 540 6035 6 646 3862 210 1894 2075 
3829 2675 1883 1933 687 320 2n 137 
11692 10 191 7326 8049 4304 2323 2067 2123 
204 124 103 94 48 28 22 21 
648 470 396 256 59 46 60 2 
10817 9 581 6820 7689 4188 2248 1980 2066 
23 16 7 10 9 1 5 4 
8072 7616 5510 6179 3629 2014 1801 1990 
3620 2515 1816 1870 675 309 266 133 
1344 1024 592 530 245 107 99 89 
25 9 8 5 5 3 1 1 
55 29 17 6 2 1 1 1 
1259 985 567 519 238 102 97 87 
5 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 
1135 924 525 467 233 96 93 85 
209 100 67 63 12 п 6 4 
9382 be. hp Ger demo de че 1914 
162 102 82 75 36 25 20 19 
463 357 329 207 48 35 45 30 
8733 7638 5294 6134 3493 1957 1726 1862 
24 12 5 8 6 0 5 3 
6335 5973 4167 4793 2 988 1729 1546 1789 
106 70 57 57 20 19 18 17 
249 139 i 89 36 24 28 28 
5962 5751 3996 4639 2926 1686 1495 1741 
18 7 3 8 6 0 5 3 
3047 2136 1543 1631 595 288 250 125 
56 32 25 18 16 6 2 2 
271 А n: a si a 231 "n 
7 
n 1881 1298 1495 4 | | | 
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Panama's economy in 1977 


TABLE 7. Remuneration paid to workers engaged in the production and distribution of electric- 
ity, by occupational category: years 1969-73 


Remuneration’ (value in Balboas) 


Paid to employees Received by each employee 

Administrators, Skilled and Administrators, Skilled and 

Yes technicians and unskilled technicians and unskilled 
Pat Total assimilated workers Total assimilated workers 
1969 6706386 3196313 3510073 3095 3725 2681 
1970 7380759 3405706 3975053 3187 3844 2780 
1971 8196121 3987042 4209079 3199 4310 2571 
1972 8507490 4292840 4214650 3692 5261 2832 
1973 7094160 3519595 3574595 3941 5686 3027 


AU Ea је t pe е Miu лк БАЕ Еа LB. 


А Е 
s, neluding emoluments, salaries and other forms of remuneration 
URCE Estadistica Panamema: Industries: Manufacturing and Electricity 1973 Survey. 


more than B100, represent 5.8 per cent of workers in urban areas and 0.9 per 
Cent in rural areas. The most favourable distribution is to be found in the 
Province of Panama with 19.4 per cent in the low-income groups and 6.5 per 
Cent in the high-income categories, as against 26.3 per cent and 4.5 per cent 
for the Republic as a whole. 

Secondly, on the basis of the October 1974 employment survey, the same 
Categories of workers are under-privileged, i.e., by sex and by place of resi- 
dence. If one takes into account the level of education, the figures show that 
Average salaries vary more or less in the ratio of 1:3 for men (depending on 
Whether they are in the “ по grade” category ог in the “ University " catego- 
ТУ) and in the ratio of 1:5 or 1:6 in the case of women. Not only is the 
Woman's average income lower for the same level of education, but the 
Spread of women’s income is considerably greater than that for men. 

Thirdly, although it is difficult to compare the census data with the survey 
"41а, it would seem that income disparities did not diminish during the 
Course of the four-year period 1970-74. In this respect the data on salary 
trends in the "electricity " sector аге particularly striking: over the period 
9-73 average salaries increased by 27.3 per cent, but whereas for the aper 
the CS (administrative staff, engineers etc.) the increase was 52.6 ud Е or 
nS Category of skilled and unskilled workers the increase was only per 


cent, It is obvious that the first of these groups has benefited from the 
e second group has seen its purchas- 


о 3 " s 
и 8 economic expansion whilst th 
Power eroded by price inflation 

Р y price inflation. — 4 | TN 
astly, an analysis of income distribution by Sector illustrates aciei 
ag, Sd the contrasts between the primary and tertiary Sectors ides 
lVantages being on the side of the tertiary Sector (with the obvious exclusior 
: У ithin the lowest income 


Omestic servici ich almost entirely falls wi 
i e, which almos BUS. S 
anges), The data an the secondary sector highlight the contrasts between 


my 
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Infant mortality rates, 1967. 
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Panama's economy in 1977 
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Panama's economy in 1977 


State undertakings (e.g., electricity) modern industries (e.g., chemical) and 
family undertakings (e.g., textiles). 

In this respect, the data on income distribution to a large extent reflect the 
characteristics of Panama's economy and social structure and bear out the 
analysis put forward in this paper: dependence, dualism and inequality. 


G. Conclusions and consequences 


The foregoing observations obviously bring us to the problem which has to be 
faced when putting forward any thoughts on any strategy and any policy for 
growth and development in Panama. What type of growth and for what kind 
of development? To this now classic question, many countries have given the 
Teply "a strategy of self-reliance, anti-dualist, egalitarian”. The main 
Outcomes of this have been the emphasis on regional development policies, a 
Search for economic independence via the reappraisal of foreign trade policies 
(the new world economic order) and policies to eliminate poverty and reduce 
economic disparities. | 

In the case of Panama, to adopt such strategies, linked as they obviously 
аге to fundamental political options, raises formidable problems which are the 
result not only of the country's geographical position, its available resources 
ànd production structures, but also of its historical, cultural and social back- 
Bround. | 

The brief analysis contained in this chapter raises a certain number of 
Practical questions with regard to the aspect which is of more direct concern 
10 us: the relationship between education and the world of work and the 
Implications with regard to educational planning. | 

Panama's hes. structure will have a direct influence on its manpower 
Structure, What effect will a change in the economic situation have on the 
Utilisation of human resources, both those with educational qualifications and 
those without? What implications will this have in terms of planning the 
Supply of resources? Switch the emphasis from the tertiary 10 the secondary 
Sector, restructure agriculture and modernise it, encourage (or discourage) a 
8rowth in the number of family undertakings, amalgamate the small concerns 
and gear their production to export (or to the domestic market), reduce wage 
differentials and take action with regard to the structure of production costs 
and the distribution of added value, set up local centres a Mos op- 
mMent—i.e., regional capitals, to help offset the preponderance Eh e Зара 
Colon area, etc.—all of these are measures which will directly affect the мог 
9f work and manpower utilisation. It is essential to understand be a 

When confronted with this analysis, those responsible for educational policy 


Тау well ask themselves the question: What has education done, E "i 
ran it do, to change the situation? At first € would seem e a 
j à ibiliti ile : ovi : 

ауе a whole range of possibilities available to them; e.g., pret 
Sducational оррошїйев and conditions in rural and urban areas um by sex 
апа by age-group, etc; supply the requirements in terms of skilled manpower 
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for a self-reliant economy and on the basis of those sectors designated for 
priority development; reduce the disparity between i aristocratic and 
"short" streams; standardise the type of education provided (e.g. duration, 
content, method) so that the younger generation is trained for a type of 
activity consistent with the country's socio-economic aims. In fact, the adop- 
tion of such measures presupposes that the complex relationships between 
education and development are both recognised and understood—which is 
not the case; that the relationship between the two social institutions of 
education and the world of work is perforce (or ideally) both harmonious and 
coherent—which has yet to be proved; and that once the socio-economic 
objectives have been officially adopted it can be taken for granted that the 
behaviour of business leaders, of those owning the means of production and 
of all those who provide employment will be consistent with these objectives 
and that it is therefore both reasonable and wise to work on this assumption 
in order to encourage action in the area of educational policy. Basically, this 
constitutes one of the fundamental difficulties, namely, our lack of awareness 
of failure to appreciate the true relationship between economic and social 
objectives, the measures taken to achieve these and the behaviour of workers 
and employers—in other words, the prime socio-economic actors when it 
comes to development objectives and policies for employment and education. 

Our choice of the prime area for study in the following chapters was guided 
by these considerations. The problem will be basically one of assessing (a) the 
relationship between employment patterns and type of undertaking; (b) the 
complexity and diversity of jobs with regard to their internal relationships and 


with reference to the world of production; and (c) employers’ recruitment 


and 
promotion policies in relation to the characteristics of the company and from 


the point of view of those of the workers and, in particular, their educational 
background. It is hoped that this will provide some useful information and 
some food for thought with regard to the problems outlined above. 


II. A typology of undertakings 
and their occupational structures 


The Occupational structure is one of the first very important indicators of the 
Way an undertaking utilises human resources. The various forms which the 
division of labour can take entail a differential analysis of the levels of 
Qualification and, by the same token, of the consequences of the demand 
brought to bear on the educational system. It is generally accepted that the 
Occupational structure is determined by technological imperatives—it will 
therefore depend on the sector of production, the technology employed or the 
Various coefficients of modernity. It is however 100 simple to reckon on a 
Purely technological determinism, for occupational structures and variations 
May be the result of certain non-technical characteristics such as an under- 
taking’s social characteristics (type of ownership), or its position on the 
Market. The specific choice with regard to the division of tasks is in fact 
Made at the level of the individual undertaking and these choices reflect the 
Social relationships which grow up within it. M 4 | 

In this chapter we shall be analysing the characteristics—social, technical 
and market position—of the undertakings in the sample in order to define a 
Preliminary typology both of sectors and of undertakings across sectors. We 
Shall then go on to examine to what extent these different characteristics 
affect the organisation of work and the occupational structure. It is obvious 
that the occupational structure within а bank, a hospital or а retail trading 
establishment will vary considerably and, in view of the diversity of the 
Sectors covered in our sample, we shall be comparing occupational structures 
"SU of all between sectors and then within a sector or à large sector. 


A. Characteristics of the undertakings 


An undertaking was defined first of all by its technical characteristics: type of 
Product and the sector of production to which it belongs, its size and its 
technology. Technology has been assessed in different ways depending on the 
Sector: in the case of industry what was taken into account was the produc- 
lion. process. ie., a “one-off” system, series production or continuous flow 

T'oduction, In the case of services, the age of the most important equipment 
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was taken into consideration plus the method of accounting used (the statu- 
tory minimum or full management accounting) In the case of the trade 
sector, several indicators were used to measure the degree of modernity: the 
system of accounting, the method of stock control, the system of materials 
handling, the system of selling and the degree of integration with various 
upstream levels (production, importation, wholesale trade) and downstream 
levels (retail trade). 

An enterprise was defined secondly by its institutional characteristics: 

— its status, distinguishing between public undertakings, private individual- 
ly-owned companies, limited companies, multinationals or co-opera- 
tives; 

— its type (degree of autonomy, i.e., single undertaking, main operation of a 
company with several operations, parent company, branch or subsidiary of 
a national group); 

— the date of establishment or the date of the most recent change in legal 
status. 

Thirdly, an undertaking was defined by its market position. This can be 
measured in terms of the firm's size or its figure for total assets.! In addition, 
in the case of manufacturing industries we also took into account the percen- 
tage of production exported and the market situation, i.e. monopolistic or 
competitive. 

In order to construct the typology of the sectors or undertakings, the degree 
of correlation between the different technical, social and other characteristics 
was measured. 


1. Typology of the sectors 


It may be useful to give a brief summary of the sample's structure before 
doing any analysis by sector. 


(a) Number of undertakings per sector. This is generally fairly low, which will 
somewhat limit the possibility of making comparisons within a sector: the 
number ranges from three in the health sector to 16 for the wholesale trade. 
Six of the sectors are represented by only four undertakings each. However, 
despite the limited number of undertakings, they may be of considerable 
importance from the point of view of number of employees. 


(b) Breakdown by size. Four size categories were used: 
50 employees or less—in theory, confined solely to the service sector 
based on the method of sample selection ; 
51-100 employees; 
101-200 employees; 
more than 200 employees. 
1. In the survey, respondents were asked to give the figure for net income. However, we have 


been obliged to omit this indicator from the analysis in view of the high level of non-response 
and the unreliable nature of some of the figures. 
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The sample is well distributed in terms of size since the percentage of 
undertakings in each category is respectively 27.1, 29.4, 24.7 and 18.8. 


(c) Breakdown by status. Most of the undertakings are, on the one hand, 
Private (88.2 per cent) and, on the other hand, limited companies (70.6 per 
cent) Individually-owned companies comprised only 3.5 per cent of the 
Sample, despite their importance on a national level (cf. Chapter I). This is 
due to the method of sample selection, i.e., limited to undertakings with more 
than 30 or 50 employees. The distribution of these individually-owned 
Companies by sector is, however, significant: clothing and laundry. Co-opera- 
tives are negligible (2.4 per cent), all in the transport sector. The multination- 
als and state-owned enterprises each account for 10.8 per cent of the sample. 
Although they represent a small proportion of the sample, the state-owned 
enterprises account Гог a large share of the total number of employees—close 
On 41.4 per cent comparable with the limited companies. State-owned enter- 
Prises are to be found in many sectors: they constitute the majority in the 
Water and electricity and health sectors and they are also present in transport, 
banking, other services, hotels and restaurants and the food industry. 


(4) Breakdown by type. The majority of undertakings surveyed were single 

Undertakings (52.9 per cent), but there was a significant number of main 
ranches or operations (23.5 per cent) and subsidiaries of a national group 
6.5 per cent). 


principal characteristics of the sample, 
of the sectors by analysing how these 
them and by introducing the data 
8 summarises the survey results by 
tain number of conclusions which 


ж. completed this summary of the 
Bos begin to construct a typology 
acteristics are distributed amongst 
ee the technical aspects. Table 
ir ^ From this it is possible to draw a cer 

ас! are not very surprising. : 
ctricity sector would appear to be 


In the case of industry the water and ele ) | 
Y far the most modern, in that all the undertakings have continuous flow 


Production and enjoy a monopoly of the market. Three of the four enterprises 
are public and two are main undertakings (which indicates a certain degree of 
Power and importance). The breakdown by size is less clear-cut: two of the 
“ndertakings are very large (more than 1,000 employees) and two are small 
(less than 100 employees). On the other hand, the clothing sector 15 much 


Ore traditional. А system of mass production is used, it is a competitive 
Market, few undertakings export and those which do, export only a small part 
their production. From the size point of view, they are small or medium. 
nly one out of the nine undertakings has more than 200 employees. All are 


included in the sample, 


Ly 
` a View of the si kings 
е ао From here on, production in series will be termed 


sia th | 
4, OnDe-off" system of production. 
traditional”. 
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TaBLE 8. Typology of sectors. 


Electricity Wholesale Retail 
Food Clothing and water trade trade Transport. 
Number of 
undertakings 8 9 4 16 8 6 
Ownership 6 Ltd. Со. 8 Ltd. Со. Majority 8 Lid. Со. 8 Lid. Со. 9 Lid. Co. 
] public 1 indiv- public 3 multi- ] public 
1 multi- owned national 
national 
Type 3 subsid- АП single 2 parent 6 single 4 subsid- 3 co-op. 
iaries under- companies 5 parent iaries 3 parent | 
3 single takings companies 3 parent companies 
2 parent 4 subsid- companies 
companies iaries 
Production 4 modern All tradi- — АП 
process 4 tradi- tional modern 
tional 
Market Compet- Compet- Monopoly 
ition ition 
Exports 2 export low nil 
over 25% 
of their 
production 
Accounting Management Traditional Traditional 
System 1977 50% 75% 66% 
Age of Modern 
equipment 85% 
Integration Integrated АП inte- 
81% grated 
Selling Salesmen Salesmen 
System 87.5% 7596 
Stock Traditional Traditional 
control 68% 62.5% 
Materials Mixed Manual 
handling 56.3% 62.5% 
Size 
< 100 12.5% 22.2% 50.0% — = 50.0% 
> 200 37.5% 11.1% 50.0% — — 50.0% 


Е a т л ee ee ee 


single undertakings (thus in terms of power, they have little control over the 
market—not one belongs to a financial group or chain), Lastly, although they 
are almost all limited companies, there is one individually-owned company: 
The food sector falls between these two: half of the undertakings have 4 
modern production process, the market is competitive, but two out of eight 
undertakings export more than a quarter of their production. For the most 
part, they are medium size (100-200 employees) but three of them (37 Pe" 
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end Insurance Other 
'estaurant Banks companies Hospirals Repairs Laundries services 
10 5 4 3 4 4 4 
9 Ltd. Со. 1 public 2 multi- 2 public 4 Ltd. Co. 2 Ltd. Co. 1 public 
3 multi- national 2 indivi- 1 Ltd.Co. 
national 2 Ltd. Co. dual ] trans- 
national 
9 single 4 parent 2 single All 3 single 2 single 3 single 
under- companies under- single under- under- under- 
takings takings under- takings takings takings 


takings 


Management 3 Manag- Traditional traditional 


Traditional М 
anagement 3 Manag- 
90% 5 $ ement 75% 


ement 


Modern tirs aia Modi 
Mod Modern Traditional traditional егп 
80% и 50% 50% 75% 


5 9 
0.0% 20.0% 15% ae 15% 100% 100% 


10.0% 60.0% EX 


cent) hay, loyees. The majority are limited companies, but 
етише UE wee? c undertaking. Lastly, with regard to 


ther A 
е are one multinational and one publi | 
^ eir type (autonomy), three are part of a national group and two are the main 
Perations { : 
s in a chain of branches. р 
In the case of services, a distinction can be drawn in the same way between 
: dern equipment, system of management 


(1) 

а < , : 

modern" sector: i.€., ТО! р 3 
Accounting. mostly large-size undertakings. higher than average proportion of 
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parent companies or subsidiaries, higher than average proportion of multina- 
tionals or public undertakings. Examples: banks, insurance companies (except 
with regard to the size criterion), hospitals (except for the **type" criterion, for 
obvious reasons); (2) traditional sectors: small size, orthodox equipment and 
accounting system, 50 per cent individually-owned undertakings. Example: 
laundries; and (3) semi-modern, semi-traditional sectors: transport, hotels/ 
restaurants, repairs, other services. 

In the case of trading establishments, the results are more difficult to 
interpret inasmuch as wholesale establishments do not differ from retail 
establishments except that slightly more of them have a system of manage- 
ment accounting or a mechanised or mixed system of materials handling. In 
addition, there are slightly fewer small wholesale undertakings. One of the 
important features of the trade sector as a whole is, however, the high 
proportion which are either subsidiaries of a national group or the main 
branches of a chain. The retail trade would seem to be dominated by national 
groups (4/8) whereas the wholesale trade is in the hands of national groups. 
chains and multinational companies. This is consistent with the fact that the 
vast majority of these establishments are integrated upstream or downstream 


with other trade undertakings and it denotes a fairly tight control of the 
distribution system. 


2. Typology of undertakings 
In our typology of the sectors we made a certain number of implicit assump- 
tions, such as: 
(a) Public undertakings and multinationals arc more modern than individual- 
ly-owned undertakings and perhaps, in certain cases, than limited compan- 
ies; 
(b) main undertakings or subsidiaries of a national group are, on the face of it, 
more powerful in terms of organisation and market position than single 
undertakings. They will thus have a specific type of behaviour; 
(c) large-size undertakings are more likely to be modern than small-size 
undertakings. 

It might be worth while checking some of these assumptions and, to do 
this, we calculated the coefficients of correlation between the variables: those 


variables which have the highest correlation with all the others will be those 
which best characterise the undertakings (Table 9), 


(a) Industry. An analysis of these industrial undertakings in terms of their 
status and their system of production shows that three out of four public 
undertakings have a system of continuous flow production. The same is true 
for the multinationals, whereas the individually-owned undertaking has а 
traditional production system. In view of the small number of observations 
and the predominant influence of the sector to which an undertaking belongs» 
it is not really possible to draw any general conclusion. An analysis of the 
production process in relation to the type of undertaking is more significant 
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(R —0.77): main establishments all use a modern technological process, 
whereas the same is true of only 7 per cent of single undertakings. Similarly, 
subsidiaries of a national group are much more likely to employ modern 
technology (66.7 per cent). 

The analysis of an undertaking's size in relation to its status shows that 
(В = 0.427) public undertakings are much more likely to be large, the indiv- 
idually-owned undertaking is small (less than 50 employees), and the multi- 
national undertaking is of medium size, as are the majority of limited 
companies. Here again, the analysis according to type is more meaningful: 
main undertakings as well as subsidiaries of a national group are significantly 
larger than single undertakings (R — 0.568). Lastly, comparing size with 
system of production shows that the larger an undertaking is, the stronger the 
possibility of its having an advanced technology. It would therefore seem 
that, in the case of industry, the most significant characteristics defining а 
firm are the total assets, the type of organisation, the manufacturing process. 
the type of product, the size and, to a somewhat lesser extent, the corporate 
status. 


(b) Trade. In the trade sector, the legal form of ап undertaking is not 
correlated significantly either with its size or with any of the indicators of 
modernity. The same is true of its type (with the exception of the relationship 
with the degree of integration). 

However, two variables are significantly correlated with the coefficients of 
modernity: this is the case for assets on the one hand and size on the other. 
These two variables indicate the size of an undertaking, the one in terms 0 
capital and the other in terms of number of employees. The larger an 
undertaking’s assets or workforce, the greater is the likelihood that its mater- 
ials handling system and its method of stock control will be fully or partially 
mechanised and also the greater the likelihood that it has a system 0 
management accounting. 

The analysis of the degree of integration shows that there are undertakings 
which are not integrated at all, but that these represent only 16.7 per cent 0 
the total. Of the others, some are integrated at one level, either with import- 
ing or with trade partners (58.4 per cent), some at two levels (20.9 per cent), 
and others even at three levels (4.2 per cent)—production, importing аП 
trade. The relationship between integration and status is not significant (the 
very most that could be said is that multinationals are all integrated at one 
level only). The analysis by type shows that subsidiaries are more integrate 
than other types of organisation (main or single undertakings). In fact, almost 
all the undertakings integrated at two or three levels are subsidiaries. The part 
played by national groups controlling not only the retail trade but also 
production or importation or the wholesale trade is perhaps one of the most 
marked features of Panama’s distribution system. Generally speaking, the size 
of these undertakings is not very large since the emergence of such groups 
composed of a large number of small undertakings, is a reaction to fisca 
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g. Similarly, when one analyses the age of equipment, one sees that 


Public 
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ап 200 д undertakings and 33 per cent of the multinationals have more 
of account; nployees). A similar relation can be observed between the system 
likelihood ing or the age of equipment and the size of the undertaking: the 
that an undertaking will have a system of management accounting 
hose with less than 
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“oes not те the system of accounting in relation to the type of undertaking 
in the са veal any truly significant differences. It would therefore seem that, 
are the ase of services, the most significant characteristics for an undertaking 
Status, total assets, size and age of equipment. 
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— $80 per cent of the public undertakings are modern (only 10 per cent 
traditional); 

— по individually-owned undertaking is modern, the majority are traditional; 
80 per cent of the multinationals are modern (and 20 per cent traditional); 
limited companies are found in all three categories with the mode in the 
semi-modern ; 

— differences in relation to the type of undertaking are less marked: 60 per 
cent of main undertakings are modern; subsidiaries and branches are for the 
most part semi-modern; and lastly, single undertakings are 49 per cent 
traditional and 31 per cent semi-modern. 

Finally, the analysis in terms of size shows that the bigger an undertaking 
is, the more the probability of its being modern will increase: e.g., from 13 
per cent in the case of small undertakings to 75 per cent in the case of 
undertakings with more than 200 employees. 

Thus, despite the diversity between sectors of production and the condi- 
tions prevailing within each, significant relationships exist between some 
characteristics of an undertaking, such as its ownership, type and size and its 
level of technology. This would tend to support the theory that the choice of 
technology is a deliberate decision on the part of the undertaking and not 


merely the result of production imperatives: it is not therefore neutral from 
the organisational point of view. 


B. Occupational structure 


Occupational structure varies significantly from one sector to another: We 
shail first of all therefore examine these separately in relation to the main 
activity of the undertakings. Subsequently, taking a few selected sectors, 4 
more detailed analysis will be made of the variations within a sector in 
relation to the characteristics of the undertakings. 


1. Analysis of employment patterns per sector 

Table 10, which summarises the occupational structure, reveals significant 

differences between sectors with regard to the division of labour: 

1. The proportion of senior staff (management, senior administrative staff, 
professionals!) is, as might be expected, much higher in the service secto" 
than in industry and higher in trade than in industry. However, there are 
substantial differences even within the main sectors. In the case of indus- 
try, for example, the proportion of senior staff is much higher in the water 
and electricity sector than in clothing and food. In the case of trade, the 
difference is not significant between wholesale and retail establishments: 
On the other hand, in the case of the services, the sectors of banking» 
insurance and health have a particularly high proportion of senior staff. It 
is noticeable that this variation between sectors ties in with the typology 


1. Scientific and technical staff. 
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outlined in the first section: it is the “ modern” sectors—water, electricity, 
banking, insurance and health, which employ the largest proportion of 
senior scientific and technical personnel in particular. 

2. The proportion of middle-level support staff varies more between category 
of activity within the same main sector than between the main sectors 
themselves (with the exception of trade). It will be noticed that this propor- 
tion is very high in all the modern sectors (water, banking, insurance) as 
well as in trade. With the exception of these few sectors, the differences 
are not significant —one will observe however that the lowest proportion is 
in the clothing sector. 


3. The number of salesmen is directly linked to the main activity. As one 


would expect, this category of staff is large in the sectors of trade, hotels- 


restaurants (restaurant staff) insurance and laundries.! However, two 
firstly, that the substantial 
a result of the fact that 
f their products, which is 
y thus have better control 
ns the role of salesmen in 
ant than in the case of the 


umber of unskilled workers 
ade. 


l. These are not however the same type of salesmen. Insurance agents, for example, are not 
comparable in terms of qualifications with a manufacturer's commercial к ы, PET or 
wholesale salesmen or restaurant staff. ? 
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the existence of an after-sales service! requires the presence of skilled 

workers. 

In the case of services, the situation varies considerably depending on the 
main activity. Certain sectors have a small * worker" category which, for 
the most part, is skilled labour—this is the case with banking, hospitals, 
insurance: these are not “workers” in the strict sense of the term but 
basic production staff, office-workers, junior nurses, etc. Other sectors have 
a large worker category and differ from other services in that their employ- 
ment pattern resembles that for industry. This is the case for example with 
transport, repair shops and other services? which employ drivers, manual 
workers (unskilled workers) and mechanics (skilled workers). 

5. Supervisors as a percentage of a total number of employees vary relatively 
little between sectors, ranging from 2.7 per cent in the case of transport to 
8.7 per cent in the case of hotels. This percentage, however, is not really 
significant—it is much better to calculate the ratio of the number of 
Supervisors to the number of persons under their direct supervision. This 
ratio (see Table 11) varies in fact to a far greater extent, from a low of 3.1 
Per cent in the case of transport to a high of 17.9 per cent in banking. 
What is more, where the services are concerned, the variations between 
Sectors are as great as those between services and industry or trade. 

2. Analysis of occupational structure in relation to the characteristics of under- 
takings 

Three ratios were used to analyse the variations 

Telation to the characteristics of undertakings: { 

— the ratio of supervision of the basic workforce by the technical staff 
(management, senior administrative staff, professionals) i.e. the supervi- 
Sion of operative personnel by staff responsible for designing company 
policy ; 

— the ratio of supervision of the basic worl 
(hierarchical authority and technical quality control); 
— the ratio of middle-level support staff (book-keeping, 

total personnel. 

As a first step, we carried o 
Computing the coefficients of corre 
different characteristics of undertakings, su 
assets, sector of activity and coefficient of | [ ny 

It is interesting to note that few of the correlation coefficients are statisti- 
Cally significant. The staffing ratio for supervisors in fact does not seem to 
Correlate significantly with any of the characteristics of undertakings. The 


in occupational structures in 


kforce by the supervisory staff 


secretarial etc.) to 


ut an analysis across the sectors of activity, 
lation between each of these ratios and the 
ch as their size, status, type, total 
modernity (see Table 12). 


g cars. 
s cannot be directly compared with the figure 


as been classified in both the worker and 


1. The largest retail establishments are those sellin 

* The proportion ог“ workers " in hotels-restaurant 
Ог other services because the basic production staff hi 
Salesmen categories. 
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TaBLE ll. Staffing ratios by sector (percentages). 


Ti T: T, 
Industry Food 87 6.0 927 
Clothing 3.0 24 7.8 

Water 31.9 - 10.1 5.7 

Trade Wholesale 13.5 13.5 12.6 
Retail 13.4 13.1 6.7 

Services Transport 3.7 3.5 3.1 
Hotels 9.0 84 11.8 

Banking 70.7 43.1 179 

Insurance 23.0 15.8 54 

Health 53.7 6.3 112 

Repairs 13.8 11.9 8.6 

Laundries 7.5 7.5 3.7 

Other services 14.9 6.6 10.5 

Total 20.3 10.0 8.5 


Senior administrative staff-- Management + Professionals. 
‚= 


Production + Maintenance + Sales staff 
Senior administrative staff-- Management 
е Production + Maintenance + Sales staff 
Supervisors 
he Production + Maintenance +Sales staff 


TABLE 12. Coefficients of correlation between staffing ratios and the characteristics of undertak- 
ings 


Sa 


2 T, т, eee 
Staffing ratio Technical staff Supervisors Support stall 
Size 0.209 0.018 0.205 
Status 0.281 0.244 0.056 
Type —0.320 —0.003 — 0.648 
Age of equipment —0.163 0.282 — 0.304 
Total assets 0.532 0.233 0.599 
Main activity 0.351 0.162 0.110 
Coeff. of modernity —0.399 — 0.199 — 0.389 
жака екин к лр ирет бы нанбы АЫ наны асты т tips СЕ 
Note The critical level at which correlation coefficients are significant, in statistical terms, is at 1% 0.372, at 5% 0.331 and at 
110% 0.243 
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staffing ratio for technical staff correlates with total assets, the coefficient of 
dd (the more modern the undertaking, the higher the ratio), the sector 
: activity and the type of undertaking. The ratio of middle-level support staff 
rin with the type of undertaking, assets and the coefficient of moder- 
It would seem therefore that the occupational structure ratios which we 
analysed earlier by sector (and which are the ones generally used for planning 
education in relation to manpower requirements) have to be used with consid- 
erable caution. Within the same sector, the variance of these ratios from the 
mean may be quite substantial. What is more, the different characteristics of 
an undertaking will affect these ratios differently, depending on the sector of 
activity. Despite the smallness of the sample, this is what is revealed by the 
analysis of the occupational structure ratios within each sector in relation to 
the characteristics of the undertakings. For this analysis, eight sectors were 
үе; either because they contain а sufficient number of undertakings, or 
E they represent a large number of jobs: food, clothing, water, electric- 
y, wholesale and retail trade, transport, hotels/restaurants and banks. 


echnical staff. Аз we have already seen, this ratio 


(a). Ratio of supervision by t 
o another. It also varies significantly 


varies considerably from one sector t 
Within the same sector in relation to the characteristics of the undertakings. 

In the case of industry, the ratio is higher in modern undertakings with a 
Continuous flow production process than in the traditional undertakings: e.g., 
in the food sector it can vary from 4.2 to 11.0 per cent. Although it seems to 
have little relation to the size of an undertaking, it varies significantly with 
the status: e.g., the multinationals have a higher ratio than limited companies 
and public undertakings. In relation to the type of undertaking, main estab- 
lishments have the highest ratio—as much as three times the rate for single 
establishments or branches. This can be easily explained by the fact that these 
Main undertakings employ the bulk of an organisation’s technical staff, whose 
responsibilities extend to all the undertakings within the organisation, and the 
ratio should not therefore be calculated solely in relation to the workforce in 
the main operation. Bearing these comments in mind, one can make a 
Preliminary general observation: the ratio of supervision by technical staff is a 
teal measure of the degree of scientific and technical supervision of the work 
Process and also of the pattern of the division of tasks between planning staff 
and operative staff. The wider this division is, the higher will be this ratio of 
Supervision: in undertakings with a continuous process of production, for 


SXample, with the use of increasingly complex machinery, operative tasks 
ding on the part of the production 


CMM routine and require little understan | 
Orkers. The scientific or administrative planning staff, the research and 
administrative departments will 


incthods study departments and various | 
Crease in size and be responsible for planning and controlling the quality of 


products. This one recognises as an organisation pattern common to devel- 
Ped countries, and it explains why the highest ratios of supervision are to be 
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found amongst the multinationals, which have imported methods of work 
organisation used in other countries, and amongst the main undertakings or 
subsidiaries, which are generally more highly organised. 

The same pattern is found with the banks, where the ratio of supervision is 
higher in large establishments than it is in small, higher in main establish- 
ments than it is in single establishments, and higher in multinationals than it 
is in limited companies. This reflects the same tendency of jobs to become 
routine and compartmentalised in the more modern and more powerful 
organisations, with this tendency to make tasks more routine requiring à 
greater degree of supervision on the part of highly qualified staff. In the case 
of the other services, e.g., road transport, hotels/restaurant, the patterns of 
work organisation are different. In the case of transport, for example, the need 
for administrative and technical staff varies little by type of undertaking or its 
level of development. As a result, the effect of size is noticeable: the bigger an 
undertaking is, the smaller will be its ratio of supervision (economy of scale). 
A more detailed analysis of each case reveals the important effect that the 
legal form of the undertaking has, depending on whether it is a co-operative 
or not. In the first co-operative in the sample, eight technical staff supervise 
250 drivers and mechanics (supervision ratio = 2.9 per cent, comparable to 
the level in other limited companies or public undertakings of the same size). 
In the second co-operative, the drivers, who own their own vehicle, perform a 
certain number of basic tasks between them, e.g. administration, marketing, 
repairs: 9 “ technical staff" therefore control 12 mechanics and ticket sales- 
men, i.e. an apparent ratio of supervision of 75 per cent. This last exam- 
ple—on the basis of which no general conclusions can obviously be drawn—is 


nevertheless à good demonstration of the crucial influence of an undertak- 
тв s organisational structure. 


А In the case of hotels/restauran 
influence, but in an Opposite w. 
establishment, the owner or th 


ts size would appear to have the predominant 
ay to that in the case of transport. In a small 


est 1 e manager will be the only technical staff and 
it is only in the very large establishments (more than 200 employees) that the 


administrative Services become really important—accounts department, pur- 
chasing department, catering department, hotel services, communications, 
personnel department. If the effect of size is ignored, there appears to be no 
significant difference by type or status of the establishment—at least not in 
our sample, where nine out of the ten establishments were single undertak- 
ings on the one hand and limited Companies on the other, 

In the case of trade the ratios of supervision are higher in modern under- 
takings than they are in semi-modern or traditional undertakings, and this is 
not surprising in so far as the true criterion of modernity is whether the 
handling of stock is mechanised or not; undertakings with a mechanised 
system will usually have a larger administrative and technical staff—this 
reflects an operation which is better managed and better planned. The effect 
of size is somewhat paradoxical: the ratio is high for small undertakings and 
it diminishes as the number of employees increases; but, once a certain level 
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is reached, the ratio starts to increase again, reflecting an expansion of the 
administrative and technical services and a better organisation of the opera- 
tion. 

The status of the undertaking also plays an important part as in industry 
and banking it is noticeable that the multinationals have high supervision 
ratios. The type of establishment has different effects on the employment 
pattern in the retail trade and the wholesale trade. In the retail trade, main 
and single undertakings are the ones which have the highest proportion of 
technical staff; in the wholesale trade, the subsidiaries are the ones employing 
the most technical staff. In a system of distribution as integrated as the one 
Which exists in Panama, the wholesale establishments (importers, exporters, 
Wholesalers) are the ones who play the leading part and set the policy for the 
whole sector, and it is not therefore surprising to find that they have such 


high supervision ratios. 


(b). Ratio of supervision by supervisors. AS with the ratio of supervision by 
lechnical staff, the ratio of supervision by supervisors varies significantly 
between undertakings in the same sector. b m. 
In the case of industry, it will be seen that the ratio of supervision (i) is 
higher in modern undertakings than in traditional undertakings: e.g. in the 
Case of food industries, the ratio can be four times as high depending on 
Whether in series production or a continuous process production method is 
used. The relatively low ratio in the case of water and electricity stems from 
the fact that the engineers and technicians classed as senior technical staff are 
in fact those who directly supervise the production personnel; (ii) increases 
With the size of undertaking, at least for those with more than 50 employees; 
(ii) is higher in the multinationals than it is in the limited companies or 
Public undertakings; (iv) increases progressively going up the scale from 
Single undertakings to branches and up to main undertakings. 
. In the case of banking, the ratio of supervision follows the same pattern as 
In industry: it increases with size, and increases progressively going from a 
es undertaking to a limited company and up to a multinational or from 
© sin aki a main undertaking. _ | 
In бок pes fumes size is the important factor. As in the 
Сазе of the technical staff ratio, the ratio of supervision by supervisors ү 
high in the small establishments, it then diminishes as the ede 
employees increases but is very high for the large pne iE ig м en 
Provide a range of bar-restaurant, hotel and leisure services 27 ^ id af 
Supervision increases as operations become more compartmentalise an Am 
Up into different departments. The type of enteron TEn or si o 
Undertaking—does not seem to have à marked influence once a dius x 
een made for the effect of size. On the other hand, for establis ns D 
“qual size, the public undertaking has a higher ratio of supervision. astly, i 
Will be noted that in traditional establishments the ratio of € is 
Ower, either because the traditional character of such an establishment 
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implies a less strict control of the quality of the service or because this control 
is exercised directly by the management and administrative staff. 

In the case of transport, the ratio of supervision is also linked to size: as 
size increases, the ratio diminishes. A traffic manager and a head mechanic 
are in fact sufficient to control the operation, whatever the number of 
employees. Once allowance has been made for the effect of size, it would 
seem that neither the level of modernity nor the type nor even the legal form 
of the undertaking influences the ratio of supervision to any significant 
extent. 

In the case of trade, the situation is far more complex: it would appear in 
fact that the ratio of supervision is related much more to the type of activity 
than to the technical and organisational characteristics of an undertaking. In 
the wholesale trade, for example, there are three categories of undertaking: 
those performing a function of distribution as such, where the work is done 
mostly by salesmen (e.g. cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, books, stationery); in 
this category, whose operation is similar to that of retailing, the ratio of 
supervision by supervisors is relatively low (2 to 5 per cent). Other establish- 
ments specialise in the installation of electric or electronic equipment or in 
the sale of heavy machinery (agricultural machinery): in this category of 
undertaking most of the employees are not salesmen in the strict sense of the 
term but rather technical representatives or technicians/engineers responsible 
for the after-sales service. For this kind of skilled work, the ratios of super- 
vision are very high (from 12 to 18 per cent). The third category comprises 
mostly import-export undertakings (electronic apparatus, pharmaceuticals) 
which employ few sales agents but have a number of warehouse personnel 


(since their operations are to a large extent based on storage and warehousing). 
In this type of undertaking the ratios of su 


es pervision are average (6 to 10 per 

The figures showing the variations in the ratio of supervision in relation to 
the coefficient of modernity, the size of the undertaking, its type or legal form 
need to be interpreted with caution: e.g., in the wholesale trade, the ratio of 
supervision in the traditional or semi-traditional establishments would appear 
to be higher than in the modern establishments—this is due to the fact that 
purely distributive undertakings (cosmetics, pharmaceuticals) more often have 


a modern system of management than those which install or sell heavy 
equipment (in the retail trade, this situation is reversed). 


Amongst undertakings with the same kind of activity, 
vision are higher for multinationals than for limited com 
small undertaking or the very large undertakin 
for undertakings of average size. 

These results can be summarised in the following way: the ratio of super- 
vision by supervisors is a measure of a twin function, which is itself related to 
the supervisor's twin role; it expresses both the intensity of the technical 
supervision of operative personnel (advice and control of production quality) 
and also the degree of disciplinary supervision (control of absenteeism, adher- 


the ratios of super- 
panies, and for the 
£ the ratio is higher than that 
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e 

iic ed Uude a standards etc.). As a result, a high ratio of supervision 

ка undertakings with complex production machinery (e.g., a continuous flow 
process in the food industry) or which require a certain skill on the part of 
their operatives (e.g. clothing, installers — repairers in the wholesale 
trade); 

== undertakings with a considerable division of labour or with a very detailed 
organisational structure and a large number of specialised departments 
(e.g. large-scale undertakings in the food industry, water-electricity, 
hotels-restaurants, banking) This applies in most cases to multinationals, 
main undertakings or subsidiaries; 

3 undertakings which have a very strict system of control both of product 
quality and of the conduct and performance of their workforce. This is 
generally the case with multinationals (as compared with limited compan- 
ies and co-operatives) and it is often the case with main undertakings or 


subsidiaries compared with single undertakings. 


o Percentage of middle-level support staff. The proportion of middle-level 
pport staff within the total staff roughly follows the same pattern as the 
ratio of supervision by technical staff; the higher the proportion of technical 
Staff, the higher will be the proportion of management services staff. It will be 
se ats however, that the proportion of middle-level support staff follows a 
НЕ more similar pattern. between sectors than the previous ratios. It 
poe going from a traditional undertaking to a modern or semi-modern 
ertaking (exception: transport), or from a large to a small undertaking 
(exceptions: transport, banking) or from a single undertaking to a main 
undertaking or a subsidiary (exceptions: water-electricity, banking). 

The analysis by status shows that limited companies are the ones which 
have the largest proportion of administrative personnel and public undertak- 
ings the smallest. 
| structure is not based on a sufficient 
ic to attempt to define an organi- 


ble 13, however, helps to summar- 
d it is possible to draw a certain 


The foregoing analysis of occupationa 

number of observations for it to be realist 

Em model for undertakings by Sector. Ta 

а the results obtained from our sample, ап 
mber of conclusions. 

First of all, the main activity is a determining factor in the occupational 
Structure and the pattern of human resource utilisation. This has been the 
assumption made by manpower planners for many years. It would appear. 

У to work at the level of a whole sector. 


however, that this is not broad enough 

ry wide differences in patterns of utilisa- 
blishments, hotels-restaurants, and other 
first sight seem homogen- 
holesale undertakings and 


elf between an establish- 


Servi B : : 
ze Within a sector which might at 
Ous—trade—there are wide differences between w 


Tetaj : 
etail undertakings and within the wholesale trade its 
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TaBLE 13. Characteristics of. undertakings influencing the ratios of supervision. 


Transport- 
Industry Trade Banking Hotels 
Technical staff Technology Size Size Size 
Status Status Status 
Type Type Type 
Supervisors Technology Main activity Size Size 
Size Status Status 
Status Size Type 
Type 


cr пе = dd ET. 


ment which sells and installs heavy machinery and another which distributes 


75 organisational Structure: the 
, the type of undertaking. Whatever their sector, 
multinational undertakings have 
and by supervisors than national 
ings—with the exception of the 
ricity—are relatively lower than 
of limited companies, those with 


1. It should be remembered that although these two Sectors ге 
undertakings in our sample, they account for 51.4 per cent 
in the sample and have considerable importance in teri 
level. 


present only 23.6 per cent of the 
of the total number of employees 
ms of employment on a national 
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III. Recruitment and promotion criteria 


The different degrees of organisational complexity in the undertakings 
analysed in the preceding chapter obviously influence employers’ attitudes 
towards labour. What is more, employers in Panama do not apply the same 
Policies of recruitment and promotion. In fact, recruitment and promotion 
Criteria will not only vary by occupation within the same company but also, 
for the same. occupation, they will vary from one type of undertaking to 
another—cf. typology—and in addition, the same employer for the same job 
will change his attitude over the course o 
In the “quality” of available manpower, in 
Power of workers, etc. 

This means that it is not possible to speak in absolute terms of a “de= 
mand" for labour. One has to specify the type of enterprise, the nature of this 
demand and its socio-economic context. In this respect and from the point of 
view of educational planning in particular, a number of hypotheses and 
theories have been put forward in recent years. These have to do with: 


l. “The over-emphasis on qualifications” or * credentialism "—" for the 
same job, employers’ requirements with regard to the educational level of 
Job applicants have considerably increased". 


2. The place of education in the recruitment and promotion policy. It has 
even been suggested that if one makes a distinction for each applicant 
between his ascriptive characteristics, his experience and his educational 
background, it would be seen that employers tend to attribute more impor- 
tance than one thinks to non-educational factors in a candidate’s eligibility 


for certain jobs. 


3. The consequences of this situatio 
between education and the world of wo 
called “ inflation of diplomas” presupposes an “autonomous” development 
Of the educational system, independently of the world of work. But 
employers’ attitudes—in their selection policy—to the “educational 
aspects" in the job applicant's dossier cannot but influence in the last 
analysis the form, content and structure of the educational system. With- 


f time to take into account changes 
the regulations, in the bargaining 


n with regard to the relationship 
rk. Certainly the problem of what is 
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out going as far as to accept completely the suggestions of those who think 
that even the “autonomous” development of education is justified by the 
desire of employers to have available abundant and cheap skilled labour, 
one is obliged to admit that the preference shown by employers for a 
specific worker profile and, more particularly, for a specific educational 
record cannot avoid influencing the educational system. 
The object of this chapter is to provide information on these topics and 
attempt to assess their validity on the basis of the survey on Рапата 5 
industry. In order to do this, the first step will be to make clear the relation- 
ships between educational levels and occupation—drawing a distinction 
between schooling and vocational training, and analysing changes in these 
relationships over a period of time. The second step will be to classify the 
cognitive and ascriptive factors in relation to the employer's position with 
regard to his methods of sifting applications; this will include a breakdown by 
occupation and type of undertaking. Thirdly, an analysis will be made of the 
place and importance of non-cognitive factors in recruitment and promotion 
with the object of building a job profile pattern on the basis of the pertinence 
of these factors for the categories of job concerned. Lastly, we shall attempt to 
outline a labour “demand” function for undertakings. 


A. Education and occupation: a difficult equation 


Table 14 shows the modal 
each occupation, the number o 
is maximum for the period o 
operatives, the figures for o 
training of less than three 
months to a year; for seven 
the case of 29. The 
whether one takes ac 


distribution for vocational training, i.e., for 
f undertakings where the number of employees 
f training. For example, in the case of skilled 
ne undertaking show that the “mode” is a 
months; for eight undertakings it is from three 
undertakings it is one year and more; and nil in 
pattern is very different depending on the occupation, 
count of the * non-responses" or not; there are a large 


TABLE 14. Vocational training (modal distribution) 


т=з = = == = ш E ES 


Less than 3 months- ПЕ 

3 months 1 year more Nil 
Management $ я 7 3 
Technical staff | 7 2 Д 
Production supervisors 16 = E E 
Other supervisors 3 А 3 | 
Accountants 8 : E E 
Executive secretaries 2 7 : : 
Secretaries 6 4 : d 
Skilled operatives 1 s : 5 
Unskilled operatives 8 5: : Г 
Sales staff 1 б 1 
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number of undertakings where the majority of employees have no vocational 
training: only 29.8 per cent in the case of management and 23 per cent in 
the case of technical staff, but 41.9 per cent for production supervisors, 58.2 
per cent for accountants, 66.6 per cent for secretaries and 75.6 per cent for 
unskilled operatives. Lastly, one will note the predominance of short periods 
of training in the case of supervisors and long periods of training in the case 
of accountants and senior staff in particular. These findings will later be borne 
out in the analysis of employers’ requirements. 

The average period of education obviously varies with the occupation. 
Table 15 shows the distribution (in average years) for each of the Occupations 
selected. The hierarchy of occupations is relatively well expressed by the 
number of average years education per occupation, the order being as follows: 
unskilled operatives, skilled operatives, other supervisors and production 
Supervisors, secretaries, accountants/executive secretaries, management staff, 
technical staff. Note also the wide dispersion of the educational level within 
each occupation, except in the case of technical staff (highly qualified) and 
unskilled operatives. This last fact obviously reflects the differences between 
sectors of activity, the characteristics of the undertakings, and their personnel 
policies. A few examples will illustrate this. 


TABLE 15, Educational profile of occupation (modal distribution). 


Accountants, 
Skilled operatives 


Secretaries 


Management 
Other 
supervisors 


Technical 


Average number of years 


Less than 5 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 4 
5-7 1 0 6 | QU. 0 1 B 2 
7. 9 А 8708 1 5 d» 10 
9-11 | дужи ag ew 1 p 2.3 
11-13 j^ ue omqo wo 23.4 7$ 20 9 
13-15 ji. a ш а 3055 ш 2 : 
More than15 28 9 9 1 6 2 2 0 ) 
Average for the whole ne ise Ий dra dis 39 126. 96 6.8 
Number of observations и п de gH 3: o © 3 


Number of observations 7 ни 


Variations per branch of activity : whereas two-thirds of the hospitals record a 
modal educational level of “ full university " in the case of management, this 
Proportion drops to 50 per cent in the food and agricultural industries and to 
29 per cent in retail trade. Applying the same analysis to production supervi- 
Sors shows that the modal educational level is only partial Secondary educa- 
tion for 40 per cent of the hotels-cafés-restaurants, whereas it 15 full technical 
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education for 55.6 per cent in the textile industry and as much as 66.7 per 
cent in water and electricity (2? level of significance — 3.3 per cent). 

Variations by size: a priori, one is inclined to think that large undertakings 
tend to be more demanding with regard to their employees—this is what 
would seem to be borne out by the analysis by size of the modal educational 
level for supervisors (Z'level of significance = 1.9 per cent): 79 per cent of the 
small undertakings (less than 50 employees) report a modal educational level 
of “ full secondary and below” as against 6.7 per cent of the large undertak- 
ings (over 200 employees) But a closer look at the data shows that the 
relationship between educational level and size is not a simple one: it would 
not appear to be valid for all occupations. Large undertakings with more than 
200 employees are more demanding with respect to their senior personnel 
(technical staff) and relatively less demanding (than small undertakings) with 
respect to their operative staff (and unskilled operatives in particular). Thus 
the policy of the large undertakings would seem to result in a wider span in 
terms of the educational level of their employees than is the case with small 
undertakings. In other words, the difference between the highest and lowest 
average educational level is smaller in undertakings with less than 100 
employees than it is in undertakings with more than 200 employees. 

Variations by status: when one compares the policy of the multinationals 
with that of the limited companies, one observes that in the case of manage- 
ment 90 per cent of the multinationals report a modal educational level of 
higher education as against 75 per cent in the case of limited companies; for 
accountants and skilled workers, the percentages are respectively 16.7 and 
7.8, 12.5 and 5. The status of the enterprise is unquestionably a determining 
factor of the educational level of the workforce. 

Variations by coefficient of “modernity”: all other things being equal, the 
more “ modern" ап undertaking is, the higher will be its modal educational 
level. This is shown by the analysis of modernity v. education in the case of 
accountants (Z'level of significance = 3.1 per cent’). This result is borne out 
when one examines the pattern for each job category studied. 

To sum up: despite the small size of the sample, the analysis of the average 
educational level and its dispersion in the case of some well-defined and 
important occupations has shown that (i) there is no simple relation between 
occupation and education but there is a parallel between the hierarchy of job 
categories and average period of training; and (ii) the technical characteristics 
(sector of activity, size, modernity) and the organisational characteristics (legal 
form) of an undertaking seem to influence the educational 


| level of its 
employees. 


1. It should be noted that this statistical relationship is perfectly consistent with the definition 
adopted for the coefficient of modernity. 
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B. Changes in the educational levels for recruitment 


In another section of the survey, employers were asked to state what the 
required level of education was in 1970 and in 1977 for recruitment to each 
of the occupations studied. The following observations are based on a 
comparison of these data (see Table 16). 

| For every occupation, without exception, employers have substantially 
increased their requirements over a period of about 10 years. Even for 
occupations which supposedly do not require a solid basic education, e.g., 
unskilled operatives, 14 per cent of employers were requiring a secondary 
education from applicants for these jobs in 1977 (as against 3 per cent in 
1970). What is more, the number of undertakings requiring higher education 
is increasing for all occupations, with the exception of operatives. This bears 
out the comment made in the macro-social analysis of employment in Pana- 
ma: the educational level of the workforce is relatively high for a country 
with Panama’s economic wealth. 

The inflation in the demand for quali 
which compares employers’ requirements in 
the various occupations: the percentage of employers providing in-house 
vocational training programmes has increased in the case of technical staff, 
Supervisors and unskilled operatives. If, in the case of other occupations, this 
percentage has remained stable or even slightly declined, this is a reflection of 
the growth in formal school training courses. The number of employers who 
regard vocational training as being of no value shows a marked decrease. 

Whereas the data in Tables 15 and 16 enable us to infer that there is an 
upward movement in the educational level required for the occupations 
Selected, a mean test (Table 18) applied to each occupation provides positive 
Confirmation of the fact that, between 1970 and 1977, there is in the majority 
Of cases a significant difference between the levels of education required, 
expressed in terms of the number of years’ study. This is consistent with the 
theory of “ credentialism "—that employers modify their requirements inde- 
pendently of their real need for education and in relation to the supply or the 
level of candidates’ education. The education system, developing in an auton- 
Omous manner, raises the level of education of the younger generation, which 


encourages employers to raise their sights. 


fications is borne out by Table 17, 
terms of professional training for 


C. A detailed analysis of the demand 


Anotl i ationships betwee 
S her way of assessing the relationships educau ion 
15 to analyse (i) the importance of education as a criterion in recruitment and 


(ii) the profiles defined by employers for the various occupations. The under- 


takings surveyed were asked to supply this information. This consisted in 
Tanking in order of importance education and the other criteria used by 
Employers for “screening” job applicants and then defining the "qualities 


Of a good worker in a particular job. 


n education and occupation 
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TABLE 18 Level of education in 1970 and 1977—mean test. 


1970 1977 

žo yc ' R N 
Management 15.09 2.65 15.54 244 11.954 0.8698 56 
Technical staff 14.10 2.59 14.90 2.59 3.150 0.7241 13 
Production supervisors 10.08 3.19 10.9] 287 11.756 0.8309 73 
Other supervisors 10.11 246 11.17 2.52 3.944 0.7802 14 
Accountants 12.19 1.60 12.88 2.03 6.881 0.6672 67 
Executive secretaries 11.90 1.23 13.50 241 1.121 0.3685 11 
Secretaries 1194 0.75 11.92 1.01 4.632 0.5298 62 
Skilled operatives 9.51 2.82 9.95 2.51 13.333 0.8796 61 
Unskilled operatives 54] 181 6.69 2.33 4.092 0.5985 37 
Sales staff 920 3.01 10.722 1.85 4.533 0.7208 21 


1. Education as a screen 
Since it is difficult in an opinion survey to use too precise a yardstick in 
assessing the rankings which employers assign to each of the recruitment 
Criteria, two methods were adopted: (i) to compute the number of times а 
Criterion was considered as non-relevant in internal or external recruitment 
for an occupation (Table 19); and (ii) to list the criteria for each occupation in 
order of importance on the basis of the ranking provided by the employers 
(Table 20). The following comments can be made: 

l. Despite some similarities, employers rank criteria differently depending on 
whether it is a question of “promotion” or “hiring”. Obviously, the 
criteria of “length of service”, “tests™ and "supervisor's assessment " 
apply only to “promotion”. On the other hand, the “police record " 
applies only in the case of recruitment. But, aside from these logical 
differences, it will be seen that health, age and civil status are far less 
relevant criteria in the case of promotion than in the case of external 
recruitment (except perhaps for production supervisors). : 

2. Generally speaking, the educational level is always taken into account 
when recruiting for a job. Moreover, when it is considered relevant, It 15 
always ranked first or second amongst the recruitment criteria (Table 20). 
However, this statement needs qualifying in several respects: (a) firstly, 59 
per cent of employers do not consider the educational level as the relevant 
Criterion in hiring an unskilled operative, and 42 per cent when it 15 a 
question of promotion to a job as a skilled operative. Whenever the 
Criterion is applied, it ranks only in sixth position. Thus, for those _ 
tions which represent a large proportion of those in active employment, the 
educational level of job applicants has little or no importance or, more 
precisely, employers state that even if this is taken into account, their 
choice is not based on it. (b) Secondly, education 1s consistently applied as a 
Criterion less for promotion than for external recruitment—regardless of the 
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TABLE 20. Selected criteria ordered according to employers'preference (internal promotion and 
external recruitment) (5% degree of confidence in the test) 


Managers Education > Experience > Age > Seniority, English, Health > 
Civil Status 

Technicians Education ~ Experience > Health > Sex 

Supervisors of Experience > Education, Seniority > Health, Sex, English > 

Production Civil Status, Police Record 

Other supervisors Experience - Education > Health > Age, Sex > Civil Status, 
Seniority, English, Police Record 

Accountants Education ~ Experience > Health, Age > Civil Status, Police 
Record, Seniority, Sex 

Qualified workers Education ~ Experience > Age, Health > Sex > Police Record, 
English > Civil Status, Seniority 

Non-qualified Experience, Health, Age, Police Record > Sex > Education, 

workers Seniority, English 


occupation. Can one therefore conclude from this that, although education 
loses its importance once the employer has other elements on which to 
assess a candidate, it is used at the hiring stage as much as a method of 
screening as it is for its intrinsic value? 

Obviously, it is not by accident that employers rank education as number 
One criterion for certain job categories and low on the list for others. By 
placing education at the head of its recruitment criteria industry encourages 
the “autonomous” development of the educational system and helps to 
some degree to shape its structure (via its influence on those leaving the 
various levels of post-compulsory education). By and large, it is to be 
expected that, at least for certain occupations, there will be evidence of 
special links between employers and the education system, in the sense 
that employers will tend (consciously or unconsciously) to look to certain 
schools for their recruits rather than others; these can be termed their 
“target schools”. Table 21 outlines the typology of these target schools for 
those occupations where they appear to play a significant role: secretaries, 
executive secretaries and accountants. In general, one should note the by 


no means negligible importance of the private sector. 


TABLE 21. Characteristics of “target schools” by job category. 


Si eee ee ee 


Level of education 


Type of school 
SET EE У 
Public Private Primary Secondary Technical Professional 
= 5 10 
Accountants 10 7 4 2 à 
Xecuti cretari 1 5 = 
tive secretaries ; = = 41 л а 


ecretaries 
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3. As a criterion, professional experience is given a ranking similar to that for 
education: generally in first or second place. Where it differs, however, is 
that it is valid for every occupation. It should also be noted that experience 
is rated ahead of education for certain occupations (production supervisors, 
unskilled operatives) and behind education for management and secretar- 
ies—for all the other occupations, it carries the same weight. 

4. Another criterion for measuring candidates’ knowledge is their command 
of the English language. This is an essential criterion for executive secre- 
taries (ranked as No. 1 criterion) but it is also often specified for manage- 
ment and technical staff. 

5. The police record seems to be required for production jobs—it is ranked 
first for unskilled operatives and sixth for skilled operatives. However, it 
would also appear to be relevant for management, accountants and produc- 
tion supervisors. Sex is an important criterion for executive secretaries, 
secretaries, production supervisors and operatives (both skilled and 
unskilled), no doubt for socio-cultural reasons. 

Health is an important criterion of selection for every occupation—it is 
even ranked in first place for unskilled operatives, in third place for 
technical staff, accountants, etc. 

Civil status does not appear to be very relevant as a criterion, whereas 
age, on the other hand, seems to be an important criterion, particularly for 
initial recruitment (except perhaps in the case of technical staff). It is à 
criterion of prime importance for unskilled operatives, but it is also deter- 
minant for management, accountants and skilled operatives. 

. With regard to internal recruitment, the supervisors assessment and the 
length of service—both factors which help to ensure that the person 
conforms with the performance standards required for each occupa- 
tion—are important criteria since, amongst the criteria most often 
mentioned, they are ranked second and third for secretaries, skilled opera- 
lives, supervisors, accountants and management. This is highly indicative 
of employers’ true scales of preference and the manner in which their 
demand functions are expressed 

When they recruit from outside their organisation, they have, as it меге, 
to base their judgement on the applicant's dossier. Professional experience, 
certificates and references, diplomas, education, etc. can be used as means 
for screening candidates and are cognitive factors to be taken into account 
when recruiting personnel. But age, sex, police record and health record are 
also factors (non-cognitive) which are far from unimportant; this is partic- 
ularly true for access to unskilled operatives’ jobs, but it is also true for 
access to the jobs of supervisor, accountant, secretary and skilled operative: 
Basically, what the employer is looking for are applicants whose profiles 
correspond most closely to the standards he has laid down for the vacan- 
cies he wants to fill, and these standards concern cognitive, ascriptive and 
non-cognitive aspects. Some jobs are closed either to men or to women; for 
others, character references are required... Thus a rift develops betwee? 
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occupations: for management and technical positions, education and expe- 

rience head the list; however, non-cognitive factors play an important part 

in selection: sex, health, police record. For production jobs, ascriptive and 
conduct criteria are paramount, i.e. police record, sex, health. 

On the other hand, in the case of internal recruitment one is on firmer 
ground; naturally, the person's dossier has still to be evaluated, but one 
has concrete data on his performance: experience, length of service and the 
supervisor's assessment, which confirm whether the person meets the 
required standards. These standards, moreover are likely to be behaviour 
standards (i.e. non-cognitive). 

In the next section it will be seen that these distinctions—or rifts—will 
be reflected in the behaviour standards laid down for workers in the 
various occupations. 

To conclude this section, one question still remains to be answered, since so 
far we have been referring to employers’ policy without making any distinc- 
tion between them. Are methods of recruitment the same irrespective of the 
type of industry? 

In order to assess the importance attached to the different criteria in a 
recruitment policy, we have confined our analysis to those occupations for 
which sufficient data are available. Basically, there is a difference between the 
public sector—no doubt highly structured and systematised—where, on the 
One hand, the non-cognitive criteria, and, on the other, sex, police record and 
length of service play an important role in access to jobs, the private sector 
(limited companies)—with its greater variety—and the multinationals which 
place greater emphasis relatively speaking than the limited companies on 
experience and education and attach greater importance to knowledge of a 
foreign language. f 

Lastly, and for the same occupations for which sufficient data were avail- 
able, the relevance of the criteria has been assessed by analysing the percen- 
tage of non-response (or criteria not used) giving a breakdown by size of 
undertaking, the main activity, status and coefficient of modernity. 

It is clear for example that the sector has an important bearing On the 
“ поп-геіеуапсе” of certain criteria; as do, but to a lesser degree, size, status 
and the coefficient of modernity. However, it should be noted that the 
relevance of the education criterion is generally not related either to the 
sector, or to the status or to the modernity—this could mean either that the 
importance attached to this criterion is somewhat exaggerated or aw) its 
relevance is so widespread that the level of “non-response” is nol loses to 
the characteristics of the undertakings. The wuth probably lies somewhere 


between these two hypotheses. 


2. itude: ] required a e 
Aptitudes and attitudes req demand function” for the 


To ¢ i ation of employers’ 

omplete this presentation аро ; 
Various Tob e a list of eleven “character traits (attitudes, E 
qualities, aptitudes) was submitted to respondents with the request that they 
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indicate those which they regarded as the most relevant. The results are 
summarised in Table 22, broken down by occupation and internal v. external 
recruitment (a non-relevant trait is rated zero). In view of the limited number 
of replies, comments will be confined to the following occupations: manage- 
ment, production supervisors, accountants, secretaries, skilled operatives and 
unskilled operatives. 

(a) Management : this is a position filled mainly from within the organisa- 
tion. The four traits with the highest scores are “leadership”, “initiative”, 
“dedication” and “efficiency”; the four traits with the lowest score (and 
which are therefore not qualities for the job) are “ ability to communicate ", 
"good nature", “discipline” and “ambition”. The senior executive is 
expected to “internalize” with the values of the company and be efficient in 
his work. 

(b) Production supervisors: this too is an occupation recruited mainly from 
within the organisation. The similarity with the preceding occupation is strik- 
ing; however, there is one significant exception: “personal appearance " 
counts for more in the case of management and " discipline" more in the 
case of production supervisors, who need no doubt to set an example on the 
shop floor. 

(c) Accountants: recruitment for this position is not mainly from within the 
organisation. However, an accountant appointed from within the company is 
expected to show “efficiency”, “dedication”, “ punctuality” and “ initia- 
tive"—but there is no special call for "ability to communicate", “good 
nature ", “ personal appearance" and “human relations”. In the case of an 
outside appointment roughly the same traits are required with two excep- 
tions: Él personal appearance", which becomes important, and “ leadership ", 
which is no longer relevant. Although the accountant's “image” is close to 
that for the positions mentioned earlier, there is however one significant 
difference: the emergence of “punctuality” as a relevant trait. One is Still 


anxious to find a person who will “ identify" with the values of the company. 
but he is expected to " obey the rules". 


(d) Secretaries: are recruited either from w 
outside. They are not expected to have “ leadership ", but above all they must 
have good human relations", be "efficient", have “initiative” and “ de- 
dication ". What therefore characterises the profile of a good secretary, in an 
employer's eyes, is an ability to perform her task adequately (human relations, 
efficiency), without going as far as to "identify" with the values of the 
company. 

(e) Skilled operatives: this is a large occupation in terms of numbers and i$ 
recruited both from within and from outside the organisation. Here we get 
insistence on the need to obey and respect the rules, since * discipline" and 
“punctuality” are the two qualities which are emphasised whatever the 
source of recruitment. On the other hand, “ initiative” disappears from the 
list of the four traits with the highest scores. 

(f) Unskilled operatives : recruited for the most part from outside the organ- 


ithin the organisation or from 
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isation. Note both the similarity with the foregoing category and “good 
nature", which becomes important as a quality—probably in the sense of “ no 
trouble”, * capable of taking orders”, etc. 

Thus as one moves across the range of occupations selected one passes 
from the profile of the *top-rank" members of the staff, who are not bound 
by the rules and regulations but who are expected to “ internalize” the values 
of the company, be capable of leadership, etc., to the “subordinate” worker 
at the other end of the scale who has to accept the constraints of his job 
(“ discipline”, “ punctuality”) and carry out his duties without creating diffi- 
culties (“good nature"). Employers look upon this hierarchy of conduct as 
essential to the proper functioning of their business; it is of no concern in this 
present context whether this hierarchy is of historical, Sociological or some 
other origin—what is important is that the employer thinks that this ranking 
of job profiles is beneficial to his company, almost to the extent of influencing 
its profitability; he will do all he can to maintain and strengthen it, since it 
enables him to achieve his management Objectives. 


3. The outlines of the demand function 

If one accepts this argument, one can advance a further stage in understand- 
ing the logic underlying employers’ behaviour with respect to their manpower 
policy—as this applies to internal and external recruitment. 

Generally speaking, whatever the characteristics of the production unit, an 
employer will attempt to formulate his demand either by directly specifying 
the aptitudes and attitudes required from his workers (the hierarchy described 
above) or by specifying the qualifications which, in his opinion, are associated 
or correlated with these aptitudes and attitudes—the selection and recruit- 
ment criteria discussed earlier. As we have seen, these criteria are numerous 
and have to do with an individual's ascriptive, cognitive and non-cognitive 


attributes. If efficiency is a required performance standard (trait) and if an 
employer considers that, for technical stafi 


S { f, efficiency is linked with “ diplo- 
mas", for supervisors with “length of service" and for operatives with 


"age" or d sex”, he will rank these criteria in accordance with these patterns 
of association. This explains why ascriptive criteria will take precedence over 
cognitive criteria or cognitive criteria outweigh non-cognitive criteria, depend- 
ing on what occupation is involved. 

But an employer does not come by his opinion accidentally—it is linked to 
sociological and cultural factors, e.g., * you don't put a women supervisor at 
the head of a workshop composed of men", or * you have to make sure that 
your accountant is honest by checking on his police record”, or * you cannot 
assess workers, whatever their level, on whether they have ambitions Or 
not”, etc.; it is also linked to the technical and organisational features of an 
undertaking which determine both occupational structure (see previous chap- 
ter) and the performance standards required from workers for the proper 
functioning of the organisation. | 

To express this in its simplest terms: in industry, supervisors are the 
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* key " to the proper functioning of the production process; they provide the 
link between management and workers; one will expect them to have a 
composite standard of conduct and attitudes overlapping those of manage- 
ment and workers; it is important for the employer to make a careful 
selection of candidates for these key positions: emphasis will be put primarily 
on job experience and length of service within the company; an employer 
tends to regard the other categories of job, e.g., secretaries, accountants, as 
being, to some extent, peripheral—outside the line of authority management- 
Supervisors-workers. 

Obviously, these statements need to be qualified and amended in relation 
to the sector of activity, e.g., food products, clothing or electricity, if for no 
other reason than the fact that certain sectors are composed mainly of small 
family undertakings where there is an overlapping of tasks between * owner", 
"technical staff" and "supervisors" (and sometimes "secretary ", "sales 
Staff"); or in cases where the relationship between employer and employees is, 
SO to speak, “ off-market” (“ we employ members of the family” or * through 
personal recommendation "); or in cases where the sector is made up of large 
modern undertakings—whether these are national or partly foreign-owned, 
highly capital-intensive and employing up-to-date management and produc- 
tion techniques; or, lastly, where one is dealing with the public sector with its 
codes, rules and standards. 

In the case of the wholesale trade, the problem is at | 
of negotiating deals and supply contracts; that of maintaining 
Ships with government administrations and the banks; there 
“handle the business end "—the management and others, and there are those 
Who “handle the goods "—the workers at the lower end of the scale, who 
may be temporary and whom the concern to some extent considers only as 
hired hands; all of this will obviously influence the kind of aptitudes and 
attitudes required, the types of profile which employers are looking for and, 
aS а consequence, the nature of their demand. For example, for workers at 
the lower end of the scale, “education” will be less important as a criterion 
for recruitment than "sex" or “age” ог“ health ". \ 

Industry's labour demand function is highly complex and it would E 
Unrealistic to attempt to reduce this to an equation. However, on the basis o 
the data contained in this chapter, one can attempt to draw up à simple 
outline. 

Demand is characterised by 


a different level: that 
good relation- 
are those who 


a ranking of occupations around one (or sever- 


al) key positions within the organisation. At the top of the scale, ios dee | 
Placed on character traits, aptitudes and attitudes such as identification with 
the values of the company”, “initiative”, "efficiency ; the “ key разишла E 
(which is the " supervisor" in the case of industry) requires a о уланат 
traits linking him both with management and with personnel at pentia 
level; the peripheral occupations with their specific traits, ie persona 
appearance”, “integrity”; the lower end of the scale, where emp acis put 
On traits such as “discipline”, " punctuality ". This ranking of occupations, 
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which is reflected in the ranking of aptitudes and attitudes, contributes (in the 
employers' view) to the smooth and efficient functioning of the organisation. 
What it represents is the employer's basic demand, although this is never 
stated explicitly in these terms. To translate and formulate this in terms of a 
recruitment policy, an employer will use a set of criteria in association with 
these character traits and attitudes. 

For positions at the top end of the scale, the cognitive criteria will be of 
prime importance: education and professional experience, since these are 
associated with the attributes for these occupations: long education + experi- 
ence = aptitude for executive position. For the “ key positions”, the cognitive 
and ascriptive criteria will be important, but in view of the particular nature of 
this type of job, they will generally be filled via internal promotion, which 
means that non-cognitive criteria can be used to assess the candidate’s suita- 
bility (supervisor's assessment). For the peripheral occupations, the cognitive 
criteria ought normally to be sufficient; however, for socio-cultural reasons, 
the ascriptive criteria (sex) would also be used. Finally, for subordinate posi- 
tions, the ascriptive and non-cognitive criteria will play a part at least as 
important as the cognitive criteria and will feature in the employer's explicit 
demand. 

Despite the small number of observations (N — 57), stepwise regressions 
were calculated in order to assess the education demand for various occupa- 
tional categories and measure what effect the characteristics of an undertaking 
have on this. The variables selected in each equation are those which have 
the highest "explanatory power" amongst a list of seven variables: total 
assets, size, modernity, type, main activity, status and age. The results are 
particularly interesting (see summary in Table 23). 

Three variables "explain" 28 per cent of the variance in the levels of 
education required for management. Depending on the size (measured in 
terms of the number of employees or total assets) and depending on the type 
(single undertaking, branch or parent company), the dispersion around the 
mean is very high: 7.5/10, which makes this result even more remarkable. In 
view of the wide variety of undertakings surveyed, this dispersion can 
obviously be explained by the "level" of the executive himself; e.g., the 
manager of a “nationalised undertaking" cannot be compared with his coun- 
terpart in a family textile business with 50 employees, nor the manager of a 
parent company with the manager of a branch. 

At the other end of the scale—the skilled operatives—for the same reasons, 
the educational level required shows a wide dispersion around the mean 
(5.14/7.54); 27 per cent of the variance can be explained simply by the size 
(total assets) and the type of undertaking. The status also helps to explain this 
variance, but only to a very limited extent. 

Secretaries have, to some extent by virtue of their function, a more “ stan- 
dardised " level of education; as a result, the characteristics of the undertak- 
ing contribute [0 explaining the variance to a lesser degree (22 per cent). 
Amongst the four occupations studied, production supervisors constitute the 
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one where the required educational level is least related to the characteristics 
of the undertaking—legal form 2.4 per cent, modernity 0.7 per cent. On the 
other hand, their educational level is relatively closely linked with the sector 
of activity: 15.8 per cent of the explained variance. This result does much to 
corroborate the foregoing observations on the policy for recruiting workers 
and the criteria used in applying it. 
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IV. The interaction between employers 


and employees: 
a study of job characteristics 


Chapter II showed that undertakings differ widely in terms of their character- 
istics (branch and sector of activity, size, type, legal form, modernity, produc- 
tion system, etc.) and thus, as a result, in terms of their occupational struc- 
tures. Chapter III showed that there are considerable differences between 
workers’ educational levels, and outlined the demand function of employers 
for several of the main job categories within the occupational structures. Since 
the functioning of the world of work is never a one-way process, because 
different " actors" are involved—employers and employees—and since this is 
ап integrated process, one would have liked to have been able to compare: 
the characteristics of the undertakings, the demand for labour, the supply of 
labour and job applicants’ characteristics, taking into account the methods о! 
adjustment and adaptation used over a period of time. A comparison of this 
kind would have required follow-up studies of workers over a long period in 
conjunction with studies of the " history " of the companies and their policies 
of manpower utilisation. Lacking both the time and the necessary resources, 
We were obliged to confine this survey just to employers; instead of the 
comparison envisaged, our intention is to try to assess its results by reviewing 
the characteristics of the occupations (and not those of job applicants or even 
employees). 


In fact, these characteristics are the outcome of a process of interaction 


between supply and demand based on the relationship between these two 
factors within the labour market; they correspond as it were to the equilib- 
rium which is created between the needs of employers and their ability to 
Satisfy these in the case of each type of job (depending on the supply 
Position); they thus reflect the individual factors and the rules and regulations 
which affect the labour supply as well as industry's policy with regard 10 
manpower utilisation; and lastly, they provide an indication of the stratifica- 
Чоп o é arket in Panama. | ЖМ. 
у ы; this chapter is to show that job characteristics, far 


from being uniform, are dependent to a considerable extent on the undertak- 
ing concerned. In other words, the terms * technical staff '„ "supervisor", 
"Operative" or "accountant" do not mean the same thing for every under- 
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taking regardless of its size or whether it is a public, private or multinational 
firm; naturally, the individual characteristics of the employee—his back- 
ground and professional career—are important in determining, for example, 
the method or level of his remuneration, but what we are attempting to show 
is that this importance varies from occupation to occupation and from under- 
taking to undertaking. In order to do this, we shall attempt to answer three 
questions: How are employees recruited? Who is recruited and why? And 
under what conditions? 


A. How are employees recruited? 


The labour market in Panama, even in Panama City, is not yet organised and 
structured along European or North American lines. There have of course 
been some attempts at setting up and developing labour exchanges, but the 
employment bureaux at Panama and San Miguelito, which are probably the 
two largest in the country, still handle far too few cases for them to be 
instrumental in matching the supply and demand for labour. What is more, 
their activity is mainly concerned with unskilled workers and, to a marginal 
extent, with middle-range positions such as secretaries. 

In view of these shortcomings, and no doubt also to some extent because 
undertakings have not a great deal of faith in labour exchanges, employers 
tend to resort to a variety of methods: the largest and most modern under- 
takings use small ads in the press; those which are more highly structured 
and organised have their own list of persons looking for a job which they use 
when they are seeking to fill a post; family businesses recruit on the basis of 

“ personal recommendation”. All of them, however, use their “in-house 
supply " to a greater or lesser extent depending on the type of vacancy. Table 
24 summarises the position in 1977 (at the time of the survey) for the 
occupations selected for study. The following points should be noted. 


TABLE 24. Method used for recruiting personnel (distribution of undertakings by percentage). 


Personal 


Training 
In-house recom- Labour estab- Employers" 
supply ^ mendation Ads exchanges —— lishments files 
Management 60 19 10 
Technical staff 46 31 8 15 
Production supervisors 84 7 4 1 1 
Other supervisors 4 29 29 
Accountants 45 24 12 7 4 3 
Executive secretaries 17 50 17 8 8 
Secretaries 32 21 22 8 5 9 
Skilled operatives 31 26 18 2 12 
Unskilled operatives 22 32 8 8 3 16 


______ м —————————— 
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Firstly, the importance of the “ in-house supply” in the case of certain job 
categories, e.g., 84 per cent for “ production supervisors” and 60 per cent for 
management. If one takes into account the fact that a large number of 
undertakings stated that they recruited internally, even in the case of produc- 
lion workers (operatives) or for specialised categories (secretaries), one can 
conclude that this constituted the main source of supply at the time of the 
survey. This is explained, at least partly, by the economic situation and 
employment conditions in Panama in 1977: when the economy is relatively 
stagnant or in recession, employers avoid taking on extra staff and resort to 
* promotion " or " rotation " of existing personnel as a means of meeting their 
requirements. This is probably also due to the composition of the sample. 
Table 25 shows how the use made of this " internal supply " varies with the 
Sector of activity and the occupation: (i) with the exception of ~ wholesale 
trade" and "financial establishments ", where executive secretaries probably 
have special duties requiring discretion and reliability (which implies recruit- 
ment from within the organisation), in the other sectors such positions are 
filled solely by recruitment from outside; (ii) the position, “status”, and no 
doubt the qualifications of an accountant would appear to differ depending on 
the undertakings making up the various sectors: in the case of the “ food” 
and "clothing" industries and the ~ hotels-cafés-restaurants ", where accoun- 
tants are probably of an average standard, they are recruited from outside; on 
the other hand, in the large nationalised undertakings in the “electricity- 
Water” sector and in insurance companies, the position of “accountant” is 


One which is attained only via internal promotion, once one has " proved 
One's worth" (the X? test at 5 per cent and 10 per cent shows a strong 
internal 


Correlation between "sectors of activity" and the percentage of 
recruitment for these three occupations). 
Secondly, the importance of recruitmen 
mendation " : except in the case of producti 
рег cent of undertakings stated that they recruited on the basis of personal 
recommendation for all the occupations studied. Despite the size of Panama's 
urban area, the job market remains “ informal” and “ non-institutionalised "; 
When one adds together the percentage of respondents recruiting internally or 
On the basis of personal recommendation, one is struck by the fact that for 
every occupation at least one ош of every two undertakings stated that they 
used one of these two methods. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that as one gets higher up the job hierarchy, less use is made of the labour 
Market and more of personal recommendations or in-house sources; one 
initial conclusion is inescapable—access to key positions and “ good jobs” is 
either restricted or closed. It should also be noted that personal recommenda- 
tions are more likely to be used in a small family undertaking than ina large 
Undertaking, in a limited company rather than in a transnational or public 
Undertaking, and in a traditional rather than in a modern undertaking. The 
figures in Table 26 illustrate this pattern but also highlight several significant 
exceptions: (i) even transnationals are apt to resort to “ personal recommen- 


t on the basis of “personal recom- 
on supervisors, between 20 and 50 
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dation”, (ii) greater use is made of “personal recommendation" by ~ mod- 
ern" than traditional undertakings in recruiting technical staff (other than 
management), (iii) in the case of supervisors no clear pattern is apparent. 

Thirdly, and conversely, recruitment via "ads" and via the "labour 
exchanges”, i.e. the institutional and official methods, is of relatively minor 
importance: never more than 30 per cent of undertakings use these methods. 
In this context one should note the important difference between ` production 
supervisors" and "other supervisors" as well as that between "executive 
secretaries” and “secretaries”. This confirms the observations made earlier, 
ie. the labour market is not the source used to fill “key positions”. 


TABLE 26. Percentage of recruitment on personal recommendation. 


Less More 

Limited Trans- than100 than 200 

Public company national Modern Traditional employees employees 

Management 18 73 9 18 64 64 9 
Technical staff 25 50 25 50 25 75 0 
Production supervisors 60 40 0 40 40 40 40 
Other supervisors 25 75 0 25 25 25 50 
Accountants 6 75 12 19 56 50 19 
Executive secretaries 0 83 17 20 83 83 17 
Secretaries 15 61 7 23 54 46 15 
Skilled operatives 12 62 12 25 50 56 12 
Unskilled operatives 8 67 17 25 58 73 8 
Number of respondents 12 71 12 32 33 56 19 


А Fourthly, training establishments аге negligible as a source of recruitment ; 
it is significant however that they are mentioned in the case of accountants 
апа secretaries, which is evidence of the special relationships existing between 
Certain undertakings and certain training establishments; it is also remarkable 
that vocational centres are so little used as à source of skilled or unskilled 
Operatives. This fact should provide those responsible for vocational training 
in Panama with food for thought. | 

Lastly, it is worth noting the importance of the company's own files—the 
" firm's own employment service ". This is partly the outcome of the unem- 
Ployment and under-employment in Panama: local companies can afford the 
luxury of having their own job applicant files—it Is à “buyer's market”; it is 
also due, as we have seen above, to the defects of the official system, i.e. the 
ineffectiveness of the labour exchanges. However, as would appear from the 
limited data we have available, it is probable that — companies (whatever 
their isti their own employment files. | 

Тһе posé зу which result from this study of the recruitment 
Methods used by employers are as follows. The labour market is not yet 
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structured for a good number of undertakings in Panama which rely to a large 
extent on personal recommendation. The critical situation on the labour 
market in 1977 exaggerates still further the contrasts between the external, 
organised facilities for recruitment, e.g. advertisements, training establish- 
ments, labour exchanges—and the rest. The adjustments made between the 
supply and demand for labour, which are discernible via the methods of 
recruitment, appear to be ~ harder" for workers at the lower end of the scale 
since, except in the case of "technical staff", the number of undertakings 
using their own job applicant files increases as one goes down the scale. The 
same occupations, e.g. secretaries, accountants, whose "position" will vary 
depending on the company and its sector of activity, will be treated different- 
ly; individual characteristics do not of course appear explicitly in the figures 
and it is scarcely possible as yet to measure their importance, but an under- 
taking's characteristics play a crucial part in deciding what methods will be 
used to fill such posts. 


B. Who is recruited and for what job? 


We can supply some of the answers to this question with the help of the data 
available on the breakdown by age, sex and level of education for the various 
job categories. 


1. Sex breakdown 

Of the total number of employees in the occupations selected, all undertak- 
ings combined, 38.6 per cent are women—1,980 out of a total of 5,124 (Table 
27). It will however be noted that: 

— Certain occupations have a higher proportion of women than others, e.g. 
Secretaries, for socio-cultural reasons; 

— As one goes higher up the job hierarchy, the percentage of women tends 
to diminish, e.g. 21-43 per cent for operatives; 19-25 per cent for supervisors 
(although it should be noted here that women have access to supervisory 
posts only when the majority of the operatives they will be supervising are 
themselves women); and about 12 per cent for senior executives. The coeffi- 
cient of differential selection, i.e. the ratio of the proportion of women in an 
occupation to the proportion of women in the total number of employees, 
varies from 271.0 per cent for secretaries to 11.1 per cent for the traditionally 
male jobs, i.e. technical staff. 

— Discrimination against women (at the management and technical staff 
level) would appear to be less pronounced in the ‘retail trade”, “ transport ", 
* hotels-cafes-restaurants " and “ repairs" than in other sectors of activity. 
— The sectors of "textiles", " H.C.R.", "financial establishments”, 
* health " and “laundries” employ on average more women than the other 
sectors. The reasons for this are both economic (salary levels), sociological 
(belief in women's aptitude for certain tasks) and cultural (particularly in the 
service sector). 
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2. Breakdown by age 

Since these figures are only approximate, comment on the modal age per 
occupation and per sector is confined primarily to two broad trends. 

(a) For the most part jobs at the lower end of the scale are filled by those in 
the younger age-groups, either because seniority is a prerequisite for higher 
posts, e.g. supervisors, management, or because the age pyramid for the 
labour force in Panama is not sufficiently dynamic to permit both an increase 
in the numbers of those at the top of the hierarchy and their replacement by 
those in the younger age brackets. It would not perhaps be an unwarranted 
assumption to say that the younger generation's prospects in terms of job 
mobility appear fairly slim. What is more, this parallel between age hierarchy 
and job hierarchy is due no doubt to the fact that the “good jobs” are stable 
jobs on account of the fact that workers have no wish to give them up and 
employers no wish to incur the expense of recruiting a replacement—in line 
with the neo-classic theory of the labour market. In other words, the " best 
jobs", filled by the older age-groups, would be the most stable. 

(b) Significant differences are apparent between sectors, reflecting differences 
in policies applied. As an example, take the case of production supervisors, 
accountants and secretaries: 

— in the clothing industry: nine undertakings of which eight are limited 
companies, of medium size with about 150 employees, all private or individ- 
ually-owned companies with on average some thirteen years of existence: the 
modal age for these three occupations is from 25 to 39; 

— in the electricity/water sector: four undertakings, two small (less than 100 
employees) and two very large (1,200-1,300 employees), three of which are 
public undertakings, all of them with more than fifteen years of existence: the 
modal age is 40-49 for supervisors, 25-39 for secretaries; in the case of 
accountants there are two modes, 40-49 and 25-29; 

— in the retail trade sector: eight undertakings, all limited companies, of 
medium size with about 70 employees, including three parent companies and 
four branches, all with some twenty years of existence: the modal age is 
40-49 in the case of supervisors, 25-39 for accountants, and less than 25 for 
secretaries. 

If there is a conclusion to be drawn from these examples, this would 
certainly be the complexity of the link between the modal age for the 
occupations and the characteristics of the undertakings. This modal age is 
obviously a product of the age of the company, of the personnel policy in 
force (hiring and firing, rotation) and of the different status given to the same 
function in different organisations (e.g., the position of an office worker- 
secretary in a bank or insurance company is likely to be more standardised 
and well-defined than a similar post in industry—which can result in a more 
regular pyramid comprising all the age-groups, and one more clear-cut than in 
the case of the other sectors). 
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3. Breakdown by educational level 

Data concerning the educational level for the various job categories have 
already been given in the first section of the preceding chapter. Here we shall 
do no more than mention some of the more salient points summarised in 
Table 28: 

— the hierarchy of jobs matches the classification of workers on the basis of 
their educational level. As a general rule, the modal educational level (in 
terms of number of years'schooling) is lower amongst the operative categories 
and higher at management level; 

— there are marked differences between sectors of activity. In certain sectors 
and for the same occupations the distribution of the educational level is so 
dispersed that the only possible conclusion is that there is no relationship 
between educational level and job category, e.g. in the case of production 
supervisors, the modal educational level ranges from primary school to 
university. The distribution for the modal and mean educational level for the 


sample is shown in Table 29. 


TABLE 29. Percentage distribution of modal and mean educational levels 


————M————M——MM—M——— 


Modal educational level Mean educational level 

Code 1 Incomplete primary 10.6 6 years 5.9 
2 Complete primary 74 6-8 11.6 
3 Incomplete secondary 74 9-10-11 20.0 
4 Complete secondary 14.1 12-14 28.3 
5 Incomplete Bachillerato 12 15 14.1 
6 Complete Bachillerato 9.4 16-17 10.6 
7 Incomplete voc. and tech. 3.5 10 34 
8 Complete voc. and tech. 17.6 
9-X University 16.5 

No reply 12.9 No reply 12.9 


Based on the figures in this Table, the only possible conclusions are that (i) 
individual characteristics (education) do not determine the job category and 
(ii) the importance attached to the occupation of “production supervisor” 
depends to a very large extent on the undertaking concerned: is there much 
in common between the supervisor with 16-17 years of education (10.6 per 
cent of the sample) and the one with 6 years of education (5.9 per cent of the 
sample)? 


C. Working conditions 
Any attempt at understanding the interaction between employers and 


employees must necessarily include some attempt at providing information on 
conditions of hire and conditions of work since, among other things, these 
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conditions are evidence of the relative strength of each partner in the world of 
work, e.g. workers bargaining power, legal and statutory protection, the 
relative scarcity of the various occupations, etc. In the context of this survey 
we confined our attention to gathering some information оп methods of 
remuneration, working hours, the extent to which labour was unionised and 
wage differentials (see figures in Table 30). 


TABLE 30. Job characteristics—average figures. 


ee 


Percentage of undertakings 


Percentage of undertakings where entire occupational 
using system of: Average category is: 

number оО —————— —— — — — — 
Categories fixed wage pay scale hours worked unionised поп-ипіопіѕей 
Management 65 7 42.3 1 95 
Technical staff 46 23 40.0 8 92 
Production supervisors 66 12 42.6 31 66 
Other supervisors 79 21 43.0 7 93 
Accountants 79 10 42.0 24 72 
Executive secretaries 67 10 40.5 17 83 
Secretaries 76 13 41.8 30 70 
Skilled operatives 47 15 42.7 52 40 
Unskilled operatives 78 8 44.8 59 4l 


HMM ee 


1. Method of remuneration 
There are five possible methods of remuneration: piece wage, fixed wage, 
periodic reviews, with commission, or on the basis of a pay-scale. 

The piece wage concerns only operatives and, to some extent, supervi- 
Sors—however, few undertakings use this system. The commission wage 
applies mainly to employees in the hotels-cafés-restaurants and trade 
Sectors—the fact that these employees are classified as "skilled operatives " 
in the sectors concerned explains why 21 per cent of the undertakings are 
Tecorded as paying their " skilled operatives” on a commission basis. In fact, 
à fixed wage would seem to be the general rule in Panama. Certain exceptions 
lo this however, e.g. remuneration based on performance reviews or on à 
Pay-scale, are good illustrations of labour's bargaining power, the policy and 
Characteristics of an undertaking and the regulations in force. 

It would appear that: (a) technical staff, executive secretaries and manage- 
Ment (if one includes remuneration on a commission basis) are paid on the 
basis of performance in 25-31 per cent of the undertakings surveyed, this 
figure is larger in the case of other supervisors, accountants апа secretar- 
ies—the lowest figure being for unskilled operatives (8 per cent); and (b) 
Temuneration in accordance with a pay-scale, which is to the workers’ advan- 
tage, applies mainly to technical staff, supervisors (other than production 
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supervisors), then to skilled operatives and secretaries, followed by executive 
secretaries and accountants, and then lastly to management and unskilled 
operatives. 

In the case of technical staff, these figure tie in with their ranking in the 
job hierarchy. In the case of supervisors, other than production supervisors, 
the fact that 21 per cent of firms apply the system of a pay-scale is also 
understandable, since the only other method of remuneration in use is the 
fixed wage (79 per cent)—they are therefore on a comparable footing to their 
counterparts in production. The position of skilled operatives is due partly to 
the fact that they are members of unions (i.e. organised)—52 per cent of 
them, partly to the fact that they are employed in the public sector (electricity, 
water) and partly because some are in fact ~ white-collar” workers (trade and 
transport). Secretaries have a less favourable status than one would imagine : 
whereas 13 per cent of the undertakings stated that their earnings were based 
on a pay-scale, 76 per cent said they paid them a fixed wage. The same is 
true for accountants. The small percentage of management paid in accordance 
with a salary scale is due to the structure of companies in Panama and no 
doubt also to the nature of their job; their salaries are reviewed periodically: 
14 per cent of the undertakings stated that they used а “review system `, as 
against 7 per cent applying a salary scale. 

Unskilled operatives, at the lower end of the scale, obviously get the least 
favourable treatment: only 8 per cent of the undertakings said that they applied 
а wage scale, as against 83 per cent paying on a piece-rate or fixed-wage 
basis. 

Despite the limited number of observations, a test ( X?) of the relationship 
between method of remuneration and sector of activity shows a significant 
correlation (at 5 per cent) in the case of production supervisors and skilled 
operatives and (at 10 per cent) for other supervisors and for accountants. This 
result confirms once again the fact that job categories have different mean- 
ings, depending on the nature of a company's activities. 


2. Working hours 

Whereas the method of remuneration provides some indication of the “соп- 
ditions of hire", the number of hours worked gives some idea of the 
arduousness involved and the constraints imposed on the individual by his 
working conditions. 

Here again, the data confirm the hypothesis that, for the same job category. 
working conditions will vary considerably depending on the nature of the 
undertaking and the nature of its activity. It will be seen that: (a) the public 
sector (electricity, water) has a standard working week of 40 hours, irrespective 
of the job category. Almost the same is true for “ health "—ánother * public 
sector. In the case of the "retail trade", “transport”, * H.C.R. " “latins 
dries "—sectors largely composed of small, privately-owned undertakings, the 
Зи и of hours worked will be high, although it will vary somewhat 


from one category 10 another; (b) if one analyses the figures for certain 
то 
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Specific occupations, it will be seen, for example, that a manager's working 
week will vary from 37 to 48 hours, which to some extent provides a clue as 
to the sector in which he works. The same is true for supervisors and 
operatives. The number of hours worked by accountants, secretaries and 
executive secretaries, whose job functions are more standardised, will vary 
considerably less from one sector to another. Lastly, it will be seen that 
Skilled operatives have the longest working hours. 


J. The degree of unionisation 
This constitutes the third factor in assessing the conditions affecting the 
adjustment of the interests of employers and employees. The pattern of 
unionisation in fact closely follows the hierarchy of occupations: firstly, the 
level of union membership is high amongst operatives—in 52-59 per cent of 
undertakings; they are followed by the “white-collar” workers (secretaries, 
accountants) and production supervisors—unionised in 24-38 per cent of 
undertakings; and lastly by technical staff (8 per cent) and management (3 per 
cent). Two interesting exceptions are worth noting: other supervisors (without 
any doubt, by reason of the undertakings to which they belong—see below) 
and executive secretaries (whose position is an ambiguous one since their 
Status within an organisation links them with management, whilst their 
conditions of employment link them with the workers) are rarely union- 
ised. 
In addition, a fairly strong concentration is apparent at the two extremes In 
any company: employees with the same occupation will tend to be either all 
union members or, on the contrary, all non-unionised. This is clear evidence 
of the influence of the company in determining the degree of unionisation 
(organisation) of its workers. Despite the limited number of observations, the 
X? test shows that there is in fact a significant correlation (at 5 and 10 per 
cent) between the attitude of management and the " status " of the undertak- 
ing (1 per cent), that of executive secretaries with the "status" of the 
undertaking (5.4 per cent), that of secretaries with the sector of activity (4.6 
Per cent) and with the “status” (9.6 per cent), and that of technical staff with 
the sector of activity (7.9 per cent) and with the "status (7 per cent). — 
Basically, therefore, the likelihood of a worker being a union member will 


be far greater if he belongs to a job category towards the lower end of the 


Scale and if he works in a company where the other workers are members of 


a union. This brings us to the question: what companies have been the least 
Or most successful in resisting unionisation, bearing in mind regulations in 


force in Panama? 

anama? | 
The breakdown by sector (three have been selected as d pid 
Strates a certain correlation between " occupation and sector 1 п dee 
Of operatives, production supervisors and accountants, it would se 


Manufacturing industry has been the least successful in resisting unionisation. 
In the case of other occupations, it is sometimes the trade sector and some- 


times the services which have resisted most successfully. 
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The breakdown by status shows that the "transnationals" have been 
unquestionably the most successful in resisting unionisation, followed closely 
by the public sector. Amongst the limited companies, there is a fairly high 
degree of unionisation. 

The breakdown by size shows that medium-size undertakings (100-200 
employees) have been less successful than small undertakings (less than 50 
employees) in resisting unionisation in the case of supervisors, executive 
secretaries, and skilled operatives. For the other occupations, the position is 
either comparable or the figures are reversed. 

Basically, therefore, with the exception of " status ", there is no clear trend; 
unionisation is obviously a problem which is specific to each occupation and 
to each undertaking. 


4. Pay differentials 
To complete the picture of the different ways of adjusting employers’ and 
employees' interests in the case of each occupation, some interesting informa- 
tion can be derived from the data on the /owest-paid category of workers in 
each organisation and the relationship between their wage level and those [ог 
other occupations. 


(a). It is not without significance that the lowest-paid category is not the same 
for every undertaking. This is no doubt due to the nature of the jobs 
themselves, which can vary in terms of the duties, difficulty and responsibil- 
ity involved. It also depends on the organisational structure and reflects the 
different status of an occupation from one undertaking to another. 

In certain undertakings (18 out of 72) secretaries are the ones at the bottom 
of the scale—either because the company has no operatives or, as is more 
often the case, these operatives, being more numerous, are better able to 
protect their wage-level. In 26 out of 72 undertakings, the lowest-paid cate- 
gory is the skilled operatives and not the unskilled operatives—certain under- 
takings no doubt do not have any unskilled operatives or only a very small 
number!, which would explain the position of skilled workers at the bottom 
of the pay ladder, but most firms employ both categories of worker. There 
can be no doubt therefore? that in the case of a good number of firms the 
distinction between skilled and unskilled operatives is less clear-cut than one 
might suppose—they form a single category (^ blue-collar” or “ white-collar” 
workers) with varying degrees of experience. Moreover, one has to keep in 
mind the definition used to distinguish between the categories of skilled and 
unskilled workers, namely that an unskilled operative is a worker performing 
a simple task, and a skilled operative is a worker performing a complex 


]. They were therefore omitted from the occupations selected. 
2. Ignoring for the moment errors in understanding the question on the part of respondents and 
А errors due to the systematic bias which affects answers to any question on wages and 


salaries. 
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task—which is perfectly consistent with the fact that the lowest-paid job 
category is one or the other. 

None the less, it would appear that the lowest-paid occupation is either the 
secretaries, the “blue-collar” workers or the " white-collar" workers at the 
bottom end of the scale. In analysing the ratios of wage and salary levels in 
relation to the lowest-paid category of workers, one must bear in mind the 
fact that this lowest-paid occupation is not the same in every case. 


(b). For the sake of comparison we have taken the standard wage for each 
Occupation and expressed this as a percentage of the reference wage. Devia- 
tions from ‘the reference wage constitute a direct measure of pay differentials 
within an organisation and provide important information both on the job 
hierarchy and the manner of adjusting supply and demand for the various 
occupations. Table 31 gives the statistical distribution for each occupation. 


TABLE 31. Distribution of the ratio v. reference wage. 


Upper Lower 

N quartile Median quartile Mean o 

% % % % % 

Management 57 290 470 595 478 252 
Technical staff 13 245 265 400 330 154 
Production supervisors 74 160 225 335 271 179 
Other supervisors 14 160 260 290 284 154 
Accountants 67 140 195 270 223 123 
Executive secretaries 12 180 200 250 230 87 
Secretaries 63 100 115 175 140 55 
Skilled operatives 61 100 125 185 164 102 
Unskilled operatives 37 100 100 100 113 57 


It will be noticed that “ secretaries” are certainly on a par with skilled and 
unskilled operatives at the “tail-end of the queue" in terms of pay. It will 
also be seen that executive secretaries are in an ambiguous position half-way 
between management/technical staff and the “ blue-collar” workers. Another 
feature worth noting is the very wide dispersion of salary ratios for every 
Occupation, although this is more marked in the case of higher incomes—the 
reason for this is that these are " ratios " which are not calculated on the same 
reference wage plus the fact that they are based on a limited number of 
Observations. The wide dispersion around the mean for the ratio v. the 
reference wage is a further indication that each occupation has a different 
significance from one company to another, and it would seem that this is 
particularly true in the case of production supervisors, who have the highest 
Coefficient of variation (6/т), 66 per cent. For this reason we shall now go on 
to analyse how these ratios for production supervisors vary by sector and in 
relation to the average number of hours worked. 
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(c). Table 32 shows the distribution of the undertakings in relation to two 
factors: average number of hours worked and ratio v. reference wage. Contra- 
ry to what one might expect, the ratio of the supervisors wage to an 
operative's wage does not increase in relation to the number of hours the 
supervisor works. If one may be allowed to hazard a conclusion on the basis 
of these data, this would be that the dispersion of the wage ratio is due more 
to the nature of a job and the profile of the company than to the working 
conditions in terms of hours worked. 


TaBLE 32. Production supervisors: ratio v. reference wage and number of hours worked 


100% or less 100-200% 201-300% More than 300% 


40 hours or less 2 5 
41-47 hours 3 8 8 10 
48 hours or more 3 9 


(d). Table 33 gives the distribution of the wage ratio supervisors v. operatives 
(skilled or unskilled) per sector of activity. Despite the limited number of 
observations, the differences between sectors are very marked; from this it 
can be inferred, by somewhat overstepping the bounds of strict statistical 
analysis, that the specific working conditions which give the supervisor's 
position a different character in each sector, together with the variations in 
the relative value attached to qualifications or job functions, provide an initial 
explanation of the apparent disparity in pay scales. The same occupation has 
quite different meanings for different undertakings, which tends to give it a 


TaBLE 33. Production supervisors: ratio v. reference wage per sector. 


100% or less 100-2009; 200-3009; More than 300% 
Food A r | i 
Clothing 5 7 3 3 
Electricity, water 0 К 2 7 
Wholesale trade 0 3 | 4 
Retail trade 0 : | 
Transport 0 : | Я 
H.C.R. 0 P 1 у 
Financial establishments 0 5 i | 
Insurance 0 1 i | 
Health 0 i р 
Кераігѕ 0 1 | : 
Laundries 1 1 : | 


= 
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different status in the hierarchy! as evidenced by the level of pay in relation to 
the reference wage. With regard to the disparity between wage rates for 
operatives and supervisors, the question obviously still has to be answered as 
to how much of this is due to (i) their different “ roles" and functions, i.e. the 
organisational relationship, (ii) the tasks they have to perform, i.e. the techni- 
cal aspect and (iii) the relative “ scarcity " of the supply on the labour market. 
We can in fact leave this last dimension out of our first approximation 
provided we do not attempt to explain or interpret the variations in the ratio 
for all undertakings combined, namely in “absolute terms”, but confine this 
to undertakings of a similar nature, namely in relative terms. It is obviously 
difficult to separate the first two dimensions, organisational and technical. 
One could get some rough indications by comparing ratios for undertakings of 
a similar character and undertakings of a dissimilar character within the same 
Sector of activity: however, this type of analysis would require “~ mono- 
graphs" on individual undertakings and unfortunately the data available are 
not sufficient for this. 

On the other hand, with the data we do have it is possible to analyse the 
factors affecting the dispersion of these ratios, i.e. the characteristics of an 
undertaking, working conditions and the characteristics of the individual. This 
will form the subject of the last section in this chapter. 


D. The twin effects of supply and demand on pay 
differentials: hierarchy and segmentation 


We have been able to supply some of the answers to the questions how does 
one recruit, whom does one recruit, for what job categories and under what 
conditions? These partial answers can be grouped around two fundamental 
notions: (a) the hierarchy of occupations, without a doubt, depends on the 
characteristics of the individual and the nature of the tasks performed, but it 
is also conditioned to a large extent by the methods of access which in turn 
are linked to the structures of the undertaking; and (b) this hierarchy, which 
is the outcome of the interaction between employers and employees, appears 
as an essential factor in the segmentation (or stratification) of the labour 
market. | 

The theories on segmentation of course make use of other notions and 
other factors'—in particular a historical review of the dialectical and structural 
relationships between owners of capital and owners of labour—which are 
Outside the scope of this survey; moreover, it is of course not possible within 
the context of this survey to test all the elements in this theory—in particular, 
the creation of barriers between occupations which hamper mobility between 


1. The “foreman” is sometimes put оп а par with the n production manager ". x 
1. Cf. M. Carnoy, “Segmented labour markets: a review of the theoretical and empirical 
literature and its implications for educational planning", in Volume Il of this publication, pp. 


9-122. 
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the different strata in a segmented labour market; none the less, in the case 
of the ten occupations studied under the headings of (i) key occupations (ii) 
management, (iii) operatives and (iv) employees (secretaries, accountants), we 
have been able to demonstrate: 

(a) the considerable differences in recruitment criteria both from the point of 
view of the weight given to ascriptive and cognitive criteria as well as from 
that of the attitudes and aptitudes associated with, and required for, each 
occupation ; 

(b) the close parallel between level of education and the ranking of occupa- 
tions within a hierarchy; 

(c) the differences between the characteristics of workers in different occupa- 
tions, and in conditions of recruitment and work; 

(d) the disparities in pay scales, measured in terms of the ratio v. the lowest 
paid occupation and the parallel between the pattern for these ratios and the 
job hierarchy. 

What has still to be determined with regard to these pay differentials is the 
extent to which they are due to the undertakings themselves, the character- 
istics of the workers and the conditions of work, so as to be able to interpret 
the nature of the interactions between employers and employees and the 
method of adjusting the supply and demand for labour. 

For this purpose we have chosen three particularly sensitive occupations: 
"skilled operatives "—generally constituting the lowest-paid category ; produc- 
tion supervisors—directly linked in the chain of authority with the operatives; 
and management—in a position of authority vis-à-vis every worker. Two series 
of regression analyses were made: the first concerned " pay " and covered all 
the undertakings for which data were available. It should be remembered that 
the question concerning pay scales was deliberately left as an optional one so 
as to ensure a level of satisfactory replies—which reduced the response rate 
by half. The second covered pay ratios. In order to avoid errors due to the 
lack of comparability between ratios, the regression analysis covered only 
undertakings in which the lowest-paid category was the skilled operative. 

In all, five regressions were run (three on pay and two on the ratios) taking 
into account three sets of variables: the characteristics of individuals as 
expressed by two variables i.e. the number of years'schooling and the number 
of months of professional training; the working conditions measured in terms 
of the average number of hours worked per week; and the characteristics of 
the undertakings measured in terms of a * technical" indicator, i.e. size, and an 
“organisational” indicator, i.e. type. 

The results of these regressions, which are shown in Tables 34 and 35, call 
for several comments.! 

Firstly, it is possible to explain a significant portion of the variance in the 
pay ratios through five variables—despite the limited number of observations 


]. Although, from a Statistical point of view, these results are not significant. 
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The interaction between employers and employees: a study of job characteristics 


(N — 21-39 for pay levels and 20-27 for the ratios), the very wide dispersion 
of the variable analysed (as evidenced by the relations o/5 and o/y) and the 
approximate nature of the data on wages and salaries. 

Secondly, a glance at the regressions on pay shows that (1) the significance 

of the characteristics of the individual in determining pay levels varies consid- 
erably depending on the occupations—16 per cent in the case of management 
11,7 рег cent in the case of supervisors, and 4.4 per cent in the case of 
operatives; (ii) the influence of the undertaking's characteristics seems on the 
contrary to be stronger in the case of jobs at the lower end of the scale—16.8 
per cent for operatives as against 2.7 per cent for supervisors and 7.8 per cent 
for management; (iii) the explanatory power of the number of hours worked 
is nil in the case of supervisors, low in the case of operatives (1 per cent), but 
accounts for 6 per cent of the salary dispersion in the case of management. 
| Thirdly, a glance at the regressions on pay ratios shows that (i) the varia- 
tions in pay between management and operatives can be explained 20 per 
cent by the undertaking’s characteristics, 5 per cent by working conditions 
and 8 per cent by the characteristics of the individual, and (ii) the variation in 
pay between supervisors and operatives is explained almost entirely by the 
characteristics of the undertaking—some 33 per cent, as against 2 per cent for 
the characteristics of the individual. 

Thus the supply/demand adjustments cut significantly across the job hier- 
archy and contribute directly to the stratification of the labour market: the 
Jobs at the lower end of the scale depend little on the characteristics of the 
individual and are linked to the characteristics of the undertaking; even 
Vocational training has only a marginal explanatory power; the amount of 
schooling provides an explanation for only 4.4 per cent. The pay of supervi- 
5015, who constitute an ambiguous category between managemerit and oper- 
atives, is determined primarily by the characteristics of the individual. Jobs at 
the top end of the scale depend both on the undertaking and the character- 
istics of the individual. The value of the pay ratios regressions is that they 
provide an additional explanatory model: the reference wage (operatives) 
depends mainly on the characteristics of the undertaking. Once this reference 
wage has been fixed the reference wage/supervisors’ wage dispersions are 
primarily linked to the policy of the undertaking (pay scales); and the refer- 
ence wage/management wage dispersions also bring into play the characteris- 


tics of the individual. 
Therefore if one may be per 
approximate results, the occupati 
and the factors. which affect this, clearly belong 
governed by different rules. Some as it were ta 
er—of his level of education and professional trai 
tions—this is true for the operative categories. 
Worker and the undertaking: the salary of a supervisor is of course related to 
the characteristics of the individual but the ratios v. the reference wage are 
attributable for about 3.5 per cent to the undertaking. The remainder attribute 


mitted to draw a conclusion from these very 
ons, by reason of their level of remuneration 
to different worlds and are 
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a by no means negligible proportion of the wage differential to the character- 
istics of the individual, thereby rewarding “diplomas”. 

From the point of view of educational planning, it is particularly interesting 
to note (i) that the level of education is recognised in terms of pay level to a 
far greater extent for jobs at the top end of the scale than it is for jobs at the 
lower end, and (ii) that, strangely enough, vocational training accounts for 
only a very small fraction of the dispersion in pay levels. 

These results obviously have a certain number of implications, and we shall 
examine them in the concluding chapter. 
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V. Conclusions 


The scope of this report is confined to a small sample of undertakings 
representing several sectors of activity in Panama City; it leaves out the 
important sectors of public administration and agriculture. It only covers 
employers and does not include workers or educational establishments. And 
lastly, the survey is half-way between a monograph study of an undertaking, 
concentrating on the relationship between the company's characteristics and 
its labour policy, and a classic statistical survey. The findings need therefore 
to be interpreted with care—although they do not have the highly detailed, 
"literary " character inevitable in any monographic treatment, they cannot on 
the other hand claim a precision or a general validity based on the statistical 
“Law of numbers". Bearing this in mind, one can nevertheless draw the 
following conclusions. 

Firstly, it is not possible to find standard models linking the characteristics 
of a company (organisational and technical) to the way in which qualifications 
are used or to the employment pattern. Certainly, we were able to show that 
the “main activity” of the undertaking was determinant in this respect; 
Manpower planners have long since adopted the principle of drawing a 
distinction between branches or sectors of activities in their estimates; how- 
ever, the variations within the same sector—which might at first sight appear to 
be homogeneous—are such (e.g. size, status, market, production technique, 
Method of operation) and their impact on the method of manpower utilisation 
So important, that the “average figures” have really little significance—and 
More so in view of the fact that the level of significance for each aspect varies 
from one sector of activity to another. To take an example: when one 
analyses the ratio of " technicians" or У supervisors " in the different under- 
takings within the same sector, one is struck by the fact that two undertak- 
ings of a similar size, using the same production process, will have different 
ratios because one is multinational and the other national, or because one is a 
"branch" belonging to a group and the other a family undertaking, etc. It 
Seems, therefore, that the method of human resource utilisation is certainly 
directly dependent on the branch or sector of production and the technical 
and social characteristics of the undertaking, which no doubt reflect. its 
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pattern of work organisation. One can also conclude that one needs to be 
cautious about any attempt to generalise with respect to the relationship 
between method of human resource utilisation and sector of production. 
Consequently, if one assumes (and this is a very questionable assumption) 
that good planning of human resources would be that which “ ties іп” closest 
with the real needs of employers (assessed here ex post on patterns of use), in 
order genuinely to improve this planning, one would need to have much 
more detailed and precise information on changes in the structure of industry 
and the relationship between employment patterns and the typology of under- 
takings. 

Secondly, although the data collected deal with undertakings and we have 
no “individual information” on workers, the information collected enables 
us to venture a certain number ef conclusions in this area. In fact, the study 
of recruitment and promotion methods and personnel policy dealt mainly 
with carefully selected occupations with a specific position within the organ- 
isation and linked to one another hierarchically, thus covering the wide 
variety of situations found in the business world. The occupations selected 
comprised: the decision-makers—owners and management; the jobs at the 
top of the hierarchy but with no authority to take decisions—administrative 
and perhaps technical staff; the “ambiguous” jobs, either because specialised 
or outside the hierarchy—accountants, secretaries, or because linked by some 
of their characteristics to management and by others to workers—supervisors, 
executive secretaries; the jobs at the lower end of the scale (both white- and 
blue-collar) whom we have classified functionally as "skilled operatives " 
performing complex tasks and as “unskilled operatives” performing simple 
lasks and with the humblest position within the organisation. 

What profiles of workers as defined by the individual's characteristics can 
one place alongside this range of occupations defined in relation to the 
undertaking? Is it reasonable to define these profiles either solely on the basis 
of cognitive data, i.e. skills, or solely on the basis of the level of education or 
vocational training? From the survey, the answer would appear to Бе no. 
Naturally, there was evidence of a certain degree of parallelism between the 
hierarchy of jobs and the hierarchy of educational profiles, but the situation is 
manifestly more complex: 

— there is no clear correlation between degree of vocational training and 
job hierarchy ; 

— the same “amount” of education has not the same effect, depending on 
age and sex (some jobs being apparently by definition reserved for men ог 
women in a given age-group). In other words, the “ азсприуе“ data consti- 
tute an explicit factor in eligibility for various occupations, for cultural, socio- 
logical or other reasons compatible with a company's Strategy ; | 

— the "ground rules" with f regard to recruitment and promotion vary 
considerably from one occupation to another. Undoubtedly, high-level grad- 
uates are more likely to get the better jobs; furthermore, possibilities of, and 
riteria for, promotion vary significantly from one occupation to another, SO 
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that the influence of education on a worker's career is a long-lasting one since 
its effect is not restricted solely to eligibility for one's first job. And finally, 
the study would seem to indicate that the position of education as a criterion 
for recruitment varies according to occupation: whereas for the high-level 
jobs, education and professional experience determine recruitment and 
promotion to a vital degree, for the jobs at the lower end of the scale other 
criteria are at least equally important—the ascriptive and non-cognitive ones; 
— the aptitudes and attitudes expected of workers also vary depending on 
the occupation, denoting as it were a hierarchy of qualities parallel with the 
job hierarchy. In broad terms, for the high-level jobs stress is laid on enter- 
prise, initiative etc., whereas for jobs at the lower end of the scale the 
qualities required are discipline, routine, application. 

All in all, it would appear that the correspondence between " occupations” 
and “workers” is particularly extensive if one is careful to take into account 
the organisational relationships within industry. In the case of workers this 
correspondence has three dimensions, i.e. ascriptive, cognitive and non- 
cognitive; in the case of companies it has several dimensions, e.g. sector, 
Status, size, etc. Education is only one aspect—no doubt linked to several 
others, but clearly insufficient on its own to "qualify" or "define" the 
Occupations. If these results were to be confirmed by other research, then 
what needs to be examined is the whole policy affecting (i) the structure of 
the educational system—and in particular the function of the common core 
instruction as well as that of technical and professional education, and (ii) the 
explicit or implicit content of curricula as well as teaching methods from the 
point of view of their repercussions on the attitudes and behaviour patterns 
instilled in students at the various educational levels. 

Thirdly, the relationship between education and work cannot be reduced 
merely to a relationship between supply and demand for workers with various 
qualifications; it involves relationships of correspondence/conflict, indepen- 
dence/domination between two institutions within the social system. A few 
remarks will indicate our meaning. 

Material prospects—in terms of earnings, status and working condi- 
tions—are certainly more favourable for those with a high level of education 
than for those with a low level. However, the level of education is not 
invariably linked with a person's material prospects. This linkage depends on 
the individual's characteristics: age, sex, social background. This linkage also 
depends on the characteristics of the undertaking. The analysis of the educa- 
tional level for the different occupations shows that the statistical distribu- 
tions of the educational profiles required by employers vary in relation to the 
Sector of activity, the size of the undertaking, its status and its method of 
operation (as expressed by the coefficient of modernity). у 

This leads to the conclusion that job descriptions themselves (functions, 
status etc.) vary greatly from one company to another. And lastly, this linkage 
depends on the occupations concerned. In other words, once the proposition 
has been accepted that " more education = higher-level job = greater material 
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prospects ", the pay differentials for jobs at the lower end of the scale appear 
to be less linked to the individual's characteristics (age, education) than to the 
Characteristics of the undertaking—the reverse would appear to be true in the 
case of high-level jobs. What this means therefore is that the characteristics of 
an individual worker, irrespective of whether these specify his educational 
background, are not in themselves sufficient to explain the pay differentials 
between occupations; to do this one must also take into account the charac- 
teristics of undertakings, which have different policies with regard to pay, and 
which seem to attribute greater importance to the characteristics of the indi- 
vidual when deciding the pay of high-level workers than they do in the case 
of the lower echelons. This suggests that Panama's society is highly stratified 
and that the dualism of its economic system and its dependence on the 
outside world give rise to a socio-economic inequality in geographic terms and 
between socio-economic groups. In the sectors of activity covered by the 
survey, such disparities are considerable between different occupations, 
whether one analyses policies of recruitment (and promotion), pay policies 
(wage scales), or working conditions. These factors bear out the assumption of 
а segmented labour market and enable us to deduce how this process of 
segmentation was able to develop: a local and unstable labour market existing 
alongside a narrow market open to the outside world; development of the 
education system in conjunction with substantial disparities between the 
supply and demand for labour. Finally, this suggests that the relationships 
between education and work involve relationships between social institutions, 
which highlights the value of a structural approach. In terms of the parallel 
observed between job hierarchies and workers’ educational level and in terms 
of employers’ inflationary demand on educational qualifications as education 
becomes more widespread, education and the world of work can be said to 
have a relationship of correspondence.! In terms of the dispersion observed 
for the educational profiles of workers within the various job categories, in 
terms of the unemployment or under-employment of school-leavers in Pana- 
ma and in terms of the different weight assigned to education in recruitment 
policies, education and the world of work can also be said to have a relation- 
ship of conflict.! The fact that the advantages drawn from education are not 
independent of the profile (the characteristics) of the educational institutions 
themselves suggests a relationship of domination of education by the world of 
work—for some categories of job, for instance, employers state that they 
prefer to recruit from particular educational establishments or ones with 
certain particular characteristics. However, the opposite would seem to be 
implied by the independent development of the educational system, which 
has caused employers to change their requirements. And lastly, the indepen- 
dent development of the ~ supply" can be interpreted as the sign of indepen- 
dence between these two social institutions. The dynamics of the relationship 


1. Although to verify this, it would be necessary to go a stage further and analyse the educa- 
tional system. 
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between education and work are complex and dialectical; to plan education 
without taking this fact into account is to court the danger that facts will 
contradict the theories. Thus, it is theoretically possible to develop an educa- 
tional system which fits closely the requirements of industry, as soon as one 
possesses a thorough knowledge of this demand; but is not this proce- 
dure— which assumes total domination of education by the world of 
work—theoretically indefensible?! Because although there is “ correspon- 
dence" between these social institutions there is also "conflict"; although 
there is “domination” it is not entirely in one direction, there is a degree of 
independence too. Thus planning the development of a modern labour force 
within a society demands knowledge not only of the requirements of the 
world of work, but also of its dialectical relationships with education and the 
probable trend for each over the planning period. 

In particular, and coming back to our survey, it is not enough to explain (as 
we have attempted to do) the " demand" on the part of industry and the 
results of the interaction between employers and employees measured "ex 
post”. Nor is it sufficient to identify and explain the complexity of the 
relationship between education and the world of work and its effects, e.g. the 
Stratification of Panamanian society. One needs to go further: 

— Firstly, to assess how this relationship will evolve and in particular wheth- 
er the process of stratification will continue to develop or will slowly disap- 
pear. In particular one might postulate that, with the inflation of diplomas, 
the erosion of education’s rate of return, the possible closing of the gap 
between the employment policies of modern and traditional undertakings and 
the consequent redistribution of job applicants between the different types of 
undertaking, the process of segmentation occupations will tend to disappear. 
On the other hand, if one assumes that these trends will affect only the 
high-level positions — or more generally speaking, the non-manual jobs? 
(since education is more important at the higher level)—one is obliged to 
accept the fact that the increasing standardisation which will affect such jobs 
will be accompanied by an increasing heterogeneity vis-à-vis the lower-level 
jobs, thus accentuating the process of segmentation. 

— Secondly, one has to evaluate the changing structure of the world of work 
in Panama, since this determines industry's "demand" in terms of “ vol- 
ume" and " quality ". Basically, the crucial problem is how Panama’s society 
and economy will develop in the future. Will its economic dependence persist 
or, on the contrary, will there be a progressive * Panamisation" of the 
country ? . 

There is unfortunately no easy answer to this question, and it cannot be 
based on a Manichaean vision of the country's future. However, without 


l. Is it legitimate whatever the characteristics of the world of work? See J. Hallak, 4 qui profite 
l'école?, Paris, PUF, 1974. Я x е e 
2. Cf. R. Clignet, The Africanisation of the labor market, Berkeley, University of California, 


1976. 
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making some hypotheses as to this future, how can one gauge the evalution 
of Panama's industrial structure, the effects of this evolution on the pattern of 
manpower utilisation and the consequences for educational policy, the ratio of 
management, technicians and supervisors, etc.? The demands of employers in 
" quantitative " terms and per occupation and the emphasis placed on specific 
characteristics for employees will vary depending on whether priority is given 
to large or small undertakings, depending on whether the "tertiary sector " 
retains its importance or declines in favour of the "secondary sector", 
depending on the public sector's importance in the industrial area, depending 
on the pace of modernisation of the production process and management 
methods. This is particularly true for the level of education of the work- 
force. 

In this connection, it is well-known that the effects of formal education 
change over a period of time. The spread of education results in an increase 
in the number of better-educated job applicants. The growth in the supply of 
qualified labour changes the way in which the labour market functions. In 
particular, educated labour sees its chances of reaching the highest rungs on 
the employment ladder through education diminish and, despite its higher 
level of education, has to be content with jobs which are less well paid. Our 
survey of course only indirectly provides information for assessing the effects 
on demand of quantitative and qualitative changes in the supply. However, 
on the basis of other studies one can assume that the spread of primary and 
secondary education in Panama has resulted in a drop in the “social return” 
from primary and secondary education and in particular in the emergence ol 
under-employment (even unemployment) amongst the educated labour force. 
No doubt, faced with this situation, the ruling classes and the authorities will 
be tempted to apply a system of restricted entry. But the decline of the 
individual return encourages families to leave their children at school even 
longer, so that they are more certain of achieving their ambitions in terms of 
income. The adoption of a system of restricted entry would therefore conflict 
with the attitude of parents; the authorities could consider ceasing to subsid- 
ise post-compulsory education, but the political cost of such a decision would 
be far from negligible since the attitude of the parents coincides with the 
wishes of the employers, who are anxious to have an abundant and cheap 
supply of skilled labour. Industry would therefore join forces with parents 10 
insist that the subsidy for education be maintained. And lastly, the social cost 
of restricting numbers is far from negligible: the withdrawal of the subsidy 
could well result in quickening the pace of social stratification (between the 
privileged few who can afford to continue their education and those who 
cannot)—the benefit from the transfer will be outweighed by the resultant 
cost in terms of increased inequality. 

Another strategy —very much in favour amongst experts today —is based 
on the hypothesis that the problems raised by the interaction between the 
supply and demand for labour, e.g. unemployment, are not quantitative but 
qualitative— that if an individual does not find a place in the market this 15 
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because he has not received the "right" training. This means that some 
Serious re-thinking has to be done about the structure of the educational 
System and in particular on the place of general education and vocational 
education. Despite its limitations—the quantitative aspects of the supply- 
demand relationship are far from negligible—the hypothesis is not without 
interest and is worth examining in greater detail. 

But is it possible to define precisely the ideal " mix" between general 
education and vocational and technical training with respect to its effects on 
a developing economy as in the case of Panama? One can argue that the 
existing segmentation of the labour market in Panama makes individual job 
definitions both imprecise and inconsistent. As we have seen, the definition 
varies significantly between management, technical staff, accountants, secre- 
taries, supervisors, and operatives; it varies by sector of activity, type of 
industry, trade or service etc. As a result, the potential functions of training 
are very variable; without reference to these variations, those responsible 
could aim at increasing the "scope" of individual choices and provide the 
youth with a form of general education which would enable them to switch 
freely from one activity to another. Some people reject this strategy as being 
too expensive; moreover, to maximise the options and potential mobility of 
individuals is to raise their economic aspirations (in terms of income), which 
in turn could act as a brake on investment projects of employers looking for a 
cheap supply of labour (or canalise this in a way contrary to the aims of a 
policy of full employment). Moreover, in the case of a country with Panama’s 
dualistic structure, there is a risk that the development of a basically general 
system of education would accentuate even more the disparities and conflicts 
between the country’s " modern" and " traditional " sub-populations. 

As a result, many prefer training strategies which are aimed at matching 
potential job applicants with the specific requirements of each small segment 
of the labour market. This has been the theory underlying numerous projects 
and surveys on employers’ needs in terms of training and on the definition of 
short-term specialised courses. It is considered that this strategy is less expen- 
Sive and that it can be defined in such a way that it fits conditions in each 
region of the country. However, without detracting from the force of these 
arguments, one has to admit that on the basis of this survey, the require- 
ments of undertakings are very different and probably vary over a period of 
time; the costs of such a strategy may, in the last analysis, prove higher than 
those of the previous strategy for a system of instruction based on general 
education. One reason is that there is always a considerable time-lag between 
changes which occur in industry and the corresponding changes in the curri- 
cula of the various types of educational establishment. What is more, maxi- 
mum differentiation of school curricula does not necessarily contribute to 
strengthening the objectives of democracy and national unity, by virtue of the 
tensions which are created by economic (income) disparities. Moreover, a 
Strategy of this kind, by subordinating the country’s present and future 
interests to the employers’ interpretation of their own needs in terms of 
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labour, puts the interests of the community as a whole at the mercy of the 
small class of those who own the means of production— which does not 
correspond to our conception of the relationship between education and the 
world of work, etc., and which is looked upon as undesirable by every 
country. Lastly, the benefit to be gained from such a strategy of specialisation 
is by no means certain, in view of the fact that many employers think that 
the productivity of their workforce will be greater if they themselves provide 
the training. 

Basically, therefore, we cannot provide any clear-cut answer to the educa- 
tion v. employment problem facing Panama, although we have been able to 
give some indications as to the size of this problem. As the development of 
education gains momentum, one will see wider disparities appearing between 
occupation and education—changes and contrasts between the various cate- 
gories of job, between workers in manufacturing, trade and the service indus- 
tries, between employees in the modern sectors and those in traditional 
sectors, їп government administration, in the public sector and in small 
family undertakings. Along with these changes, it is to be feared that the 
process of modernisation and development will cease to be cumulative. There 
are both divergent and convergent factors influencing the individual's partici- 
pation in educational activities, the world of work and in other social institu- 
tions. Although it does not give any clear answers in this connection, the 
report argues that more knowledge is required and suggests that further 
research needs to be done in areas which it was not possible to cover in this 
survey—in particular, educational establishments and the individuals them- 
selves. The report also suggests that planners should avoid using linear and 
over-simplified models if they wish to develop successful strategies for 
creating a modern labour force. Not only do they need to take account of the 
complex aspects outlined herein, but they must inevitably accept the fact that 
social and economic change does not occur without major disruptions. 
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This translation of the questionnaire reproduces all the ques- 
tions contained in the original Spanish version, but for reasons 
of space the tables for detailed information have been consid- 
erably shortened. 


Republic of Panama 


Instituto para la Formacion y Aprovechamiento de Recursos Humanos 
International Institute for Educational Planning (Unesco) 


INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY 
IN CONNECTION WITH A RESEARCH PROJECT 
INTO EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT : 1977 


INDUSTRIAL SECTOR Form No. 


The information given in response to this questionnaire is strictly confidential and 
will only be used for manpower planning purposes within the country. 


L PURPOSE 


To test a new research methodology based on the relationship between 
education and employment. 


П. IDENTIFICATION OF ESTABLISHMENT 


1. Name of establishment 


2. Address and telephone number 


3. Principal activity 
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I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF ESTABLISHMENT 
6. Year in which operations started 
7. Financial situation (at 31 March 1977) : 
(a) Net worth 
(b) Total assets 
(c) Sales 
8. Structure of employment as at January 1977 
Departments and Explanation (of posts Total number of 
posts involved i considered) workers 
[= 5 
- — 
L 


. Status of establishment: 


[| Public 


. Establishment 


Ownership 


[ | Individual 


г Limited company 
or national group 


Transnational 


m Co-operative 


E] Private 


Type 


[_] Branch 


[8] Affiliated to a 
national group 


[ ]Mixed 


[al Head or main office 


{_] Only one establishment 
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Features of posts selected (please consult Instruction Manual before selecting) 


10. 


SELECTED POSTS 


IV. 
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Percentage of personnel 
in trade unions 


Average working week (in hours) 


Type of 


remuneration 


(give 


percentage) 


Piecework (by unit) 


Wage, with sliding scale 


Fixed wage 


Casual 


Number 
people 


ы Permanent 


Main recruitment method (mark “х”) 


Other methods 


Labour exchange 


Through information centres 
and schools 


Employment offices 


Press advertisements 


Recommendation 


ЈЕ 
Promotion or redeployment 
in the same establishment 


Source of 


recruitment 


(give 


|percentage) 


Promotion or rotation in the 
establishment (internal) 


| Outside the establishment 
(external) 


Posts selected 
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V. METHOD OF RECRUITMENT 


11. Source of recruitment of workers for the post 


Inside the establishment B 


Outside the establishment [0 if yes, continue at question No. 13 


Both inside and outside [i] 
the establishment 


12. In cases of redeployment or promotion within the establishment 


Indicate the recruitment criteria on a 
order of importance of each one, i.e. put 1 


in importance, and so оп. Write / if the criterion is not applicable. 


Health 

Civil Status 

Age 

Sex 

Education 

Language 

Experience on the job 
Experience in the establishment 
Internal competition 

Opinion of supervisor or superior 
Leadership 

Aspirations 

Efficiency 

Conscientiousness 

Initiative 

Human relations 

Discipline 

Punctuality 


Personal appearance 
Others 


— 
Post: 


scale from 1 to 20, according to the 
for the most important, 2 for the next 


Specify 


Specify 


Specify 


@Ё@ @& 


Ц 


ODOH 


Specify 
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[ 13. For recruitment outside the establishment 
a. Criteria 


Indicate the recruitment criteria on a scale from 1 to 8, according to the 
order of importance of each one, i.e. put 1 for the most important, 2 for the next 
in importance, and so on. Write / if the criterion is not applicable. 


Health ___| 


Civil status Specify 
Age Specify 


Sex Specify 


Education 


Police record 
Language 


Relevant work experience 


= 
= 


Others Specify 
b. Skills and attitudes 

Punctuality LJ Efficiency El 
Discipline [] Personal appearance [ 
Human relations [E] Personal aspirations A 
Initiative L] Good disposition O 
Conscientiousness E Ability to communicate L] 

(reference) and convince 


Others |__| Specify 
14. Recruitment both inside and outside the establishment 


What characteristics do you consider unsuited to the post (Mark ege) 


Opinion СР Inside the Outside the 
(specify characteristics) establishment | establishment 
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= 


m Give the two main reasons for the changes (increases or decreases) occuring 
in the number of people employed from 1970 to 1977. (This question is only for 
establishments in which the structure of employment changed from 1970 onwards). 


Ist reason 2nd reason 


a. New legislation 


b. Changes in technology 


Restructuring and rationalisation of production 


e о 


Changes in type of production 


e. Reduction in the establishment’s level of activity 


Growth in the establishment's level of activity 


m 


Eun 


00000 


g. Other reasons 


18. Earnings relationship 


Specify the earnings relationship between a number of posts in the 
establishment, taking as base No.1 the post having the largest number of 
workers (among the posts selected). For example, skilled workers 1, 
secretariat 1.5 or 2 times, and so on. 


T 


Post Relationship 


Specific base post il 


Secretaries 


Book-keepers 
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VL ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


19. Name of the person replying to the questionnaire 


20. Position in the establishment 


21. Comments and suggestions 


22. Visits made 


Date(s) of interview(s) Number of visits | Length of interview(s) (hours) 


=] 


23. Comments and suggestions of interviewer 


Name of interviewer Date. 
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| ANNEX 2 
Specify the total number of workers in this post, by education, training and 
qualifications (FOR SELECTED POSTS ONLY) 
Post: 
Training, retraining and qualifications 
obtained (in the formal System) 
Less 3 months 
than to less 1 year 
Formal education 3 than and No 
(highest level obtained) Total| months | 1 year | more training! 
TOTAL 
NO GRADE | 
PRIMARY Complete 
| Incomplete 
SECONDARY, Complete | 
FIRST CYCLE Incomplete yl 
GENERAL Complete | | || 
BACHILLERATO Incomplete Ty 
+ 

TECHNICAL AND | Complete 
VOCATIONAL Incomplete | Г 
UNIVERSITY Complete | 
OR HIGHER Incomplete 

T E = L ae 
(1) Including non-formal in-service training 


Appendix II. Codification of the data 


Although the questionnaire had not been pre-coded, most of the questions were of the 
multiple-choice kind. There were however two exceptions to this: the question on the 
employment pattern, and the choice of job categories provided. 


1. Codification of employment patterns 

In an initial questionnaire, respondents were asked to indicate their employment 

pattern on the basis of a prepared format which defined job categories in relation to 

the department concerned, e.g. management, administration and sales, research and 
methods study, production, maintenance, etc., and in relation to their position in the 
hierarchy, e.g. executives, technicians, employees, supervisors, skilled workers, 
unskilled workers, apprentices. It soon however became apparent from an initial 
discussion with Panamanian specialists that it would be impossible to expect respon- 
dents to adhere to a format which in many cases was unfamiliar to them. The solution 
finally adopted was to ask each undertaking to describe its employment pattern as it 
interpreted and applied this, stating the department and the exact job title with details 
of the functions involved. The employment patterns were codified subsequently on 
the basis of this data. 

Occupations were classified using the single-figure code currently used by IFARHU. 

It lists ten job categories: 

1. Management (ejecutivos): marketing managers, managing directors, sales managers, 
etc. "Staff classified in this category fulfil functions related to determining the 
policy of the undertaking, and the organisation, co-ordination and control of its 
activities ".! 

2. Technical staff (tecnicos). These are “ professionals" in the American sense of the 
term, i.e. doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, analysts, etc. “ Employees in this 
category carry out research and apply their knowledge to solving various prob- 
lems”. 

3. Administrative staff. By this is meant staff whose functions are to ensure * smooth 
and efficient administration of the resources of the organisation in the performance 
of its programme of activity. In line with overall policy laid down by management, 


та nacional sobre determinación de necessidades de formación 


l. Resultados globales de la encuesi І 
hamiento de recursos humanos, Departemen- 


professional. Instituto para la formación y approc 
to de Recursos humanos, Panama, 1971. 
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TaBLE A.l. Codification of employment patterns. 


Technical Administrative 
Sectors Management staff. staff. Supervisors 
АП sectors Managers Chemists Administrative Production 
Assistant Engineers managers supervisors 
managers Lawyers Personnel Foremen 
Economists managers Section heads 
Chartered Chief Traffic 
accountants accountants managers 
Architects Warehouse Warehouse 
managers managers 
Departmental Chief mechanics 
heads Maitre d'hotel 
Transport Head chefs 
managers Maintenance 
Maintenance supervisors 
managers 
Indust 
ustry As above As above As above As above 
Health Managing Doctors As above Ward supervisors 
directors Pharmacists Seni rses 
Medical Nurses E 
dikaos Senio Maintenance 
вена managers 
Laboratoi Catering 
bod: Ty managers 
Laboratory Cleaning 
assistants НВ 
Вапкѕ As for all Banki 
nkin, 
sectors ARR As above Inspectors 
Chief Chief 
cashiers 
accountant: 
Credit ans Dept. Heads 
analysts Security 
Lawyers managers 
Economists Branch 
Insurance As for all Actuaries ы 
Sectors Аз above As above 


о НИ 
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Management Machine Workers with Workers with 

Services Operators complex tasks simple tasks Maintenance 

Secretaries Diesel Electricians Drivers Sweepers 

Book-keepers mechanics Automobile Packers Cleaners 

Office-staff Programmers mechanics Manual workers Other 

Ccount analysts Machine Cooks Domestic workers maintenance 

Card-punch maintenance Tailors Assistant cooks workers 

Operators mechanics (shirts, Clothing 
Sssengers Machine operators trousers etc.) Ind. workers 
eceptionists (shirts, 

iling Clerks trousers, etc.) 

AS above As above As above As above As above plus 
Maintenance 
mechanics 

As above Junior nurses Manual 

Wardmaids workers 
Orderlies Domestic 
workers 
Gardeners 
Cooks 
Secretaries Bank clerks As for all 
ceptionists Tellers sectors 
iling clerks 
Ok-keepers 
Messengers 
Budget 
ASsistants 

E CTetaries Insurance Manual 

Pung, keePers clerks workers 

op Card Cashiers for 
Stators receipts 
“ceptionists 


== л SS Se 
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they establish standards and take decisions in order to direct and control adminis- 
trative activities in relation to the production programme ". 

4. Supervisors. By this is meant " personnel, under the control of management and 
the administrative staff, responsible for applying decisions made by the organisa- 


tion. They constitute the direct link between management and production work- 
ers”, 


5. Management services staff. Those 
“their main task involves office act 
iat”. 

6. Workers operating complex machine 

7. Production workers performin: 


performing ancillary administrative functions: 
ivities, e.g. accounts, correspondence, secretar- 


S and production equipment. 

Б complex tasks. Also coded in this category аге stall 

performing basic tasks in banks and insurance companies (bank clerks, insurance 
clerks) and in hospitals (junior nurses, laboratory assistants, etc.) 

8. Production workers performing simple tasks. 

9 


. Maintenance and repair staff (industry). Cleaning staff (trade and Service indus- 
tries). 


ts’ sales personnel (representatives, agents), waiters in 
15, insurance agents, etc. 


› Ог the catering Services with the purely 
However, its use was justified on several grounds: (i) 
laurants and hospitals in the 


n sectors which, on the 
Bure code for job categories 
be substantially reduced ; and 


у being used by IFARHU meant that these 
very rapidly. 


meant that the number of punch-cards required could 
(iv) the fact that this code was currenti 
employment patterns could be codified 
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basic assumption is that, on account of the social relationships which grow up within 
an organisation, the characteristics of a clerk in a bank who checks accounts without 
ever taking any initiative are not very different from those of a skilled worker in 
industry. The splitting up of tasks between occupations in the service sector and the 
proletarianization of employees has become a well recognised feature in many devel- 
oped countries. 

Thus the occupations selected have been coded in relation to their position within 
the hierarchy. Table A.2 (pp. 146-7) summarises the codification used per sector. 

It is immediately apparent from a quick glance at this table that our occupations are 
very heterogeneous in terms of job content. Moreover, it should also be noted that our 
Occupations are not entirely homogenous even from the point of view of social 
relationships or position within the hierarchy. 

The management category covers a wide variety of positions, ranging from the 
managing director, who may or may not be the owner, to the personnel manager and 
administrative manager and including the departmental managers of a bank—the 
“ vice-presidents” who, in some multinational banks, can be very numerous. The 
" supervisor " category includes not only the traditional foreman who supervises a 
single production shop in a large undertaking, but also the factory manager (efe de 
Planta) in a concern which is too small to have foremen as such. Similarly, also 
Classified as a supervisor will be the sales manager of a small retail establishment as 
Well as a department head in a larger concern (the sales manager in this case becoming 
à manager). 

From the point of view of their rank and function within the organisation, these 
Positions are not completely similar. These reclassifications, however, were dictated by 
the employment pattern within the organisation and at the wish of the persons 
interviewed—it was the respondents themselves who decided whether a given posi- 
tion should be classified as ejecutivo or not. The codification is therefore consistent in 
respect to the organisation’s criteria. It is likely however that if it had been possible to 
define more precisely the job categories selected, the results of the study would have 
been even clearer. 

The distribution of job categories for the 85 undertakings in the sample was as 
follows: 

1 - Management... 
2 – Scientific and technical staff .......... о 13 


3 – Production supervisors ...............:..: 74 
4 - Other supervisors ..................::..- 14 
5 — Accountant. eese 67 
6 — Executive secretaries 12 
7 = Secretaries «e 63 
8 - Skilled operatives... 61 
9 — Unskilled operatives .. y 


10 — Sales staff/mechanics ... 
Note the small number of executive secretaries and ot 
Which should not normally have been selected), as we 
Scientific and technical staff—occupations selected in certa 


her supervisors (occupations 
ll as the small number of 
in categories only. 
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TABLE A.2. Occupations. 


CREE >=. 


Job Hotel/ 
category Industry Retail Trade Transport Restaurant 
Management Managers Managers As for Industry As for Industry 
Personnel Purchasing 
managers managers 
Administrative Assistant 
managers managers 
Assistant 
managers 
Scientific & Engineers As for Industry As for Industry Lawyers 
technical Lawyers Decorators 
staff Economists 
Production Production Depot managers Shipping Maitres 
Supervisors managers Sales managers managers d'hotel 
Supervisors Dept. managers Forwarding Floor managers 
Foremen Warehouse managers Head waiters 
managers Head chefs 
Other | Purchasing Foremen Purchasing 
Supervisors managers Chief mechanics managers 
Depot Reception 
managers managers 
Maintenance 
managers 
Accountants Chief As for Industry Аѕ for Industry As for Industry 
accountants 
Accountants 
Assist. 
accountants 
Secretary- 
book-keepers 
Executive Executiv i Р ; 
Secretaries жеш prot ар бену 
i : Secretaries Secretaries 
Secretaries Secretaries Secretaries Secretaries Secretaries 
Skilled _ Skilled workers Sales Staff Mechanics Mechanics 
Operatives Sales assist. 
Demonstrators 
Unskilled Unskilled Packers 9 А 
Operatives workers Warehousemen y waiters aids 
Manual workers Chamberm 
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Other 

Banks Insurance Hospitals Services 
Managers As for Industry Medical As for Industry 
рев тапарегѕ directors 

partment Administrative 
жерЫ directors 

ranch managers 
pu Actuaries Doctors Engineers 
G Perations managers Systems analysts Pharmacists Decorators 

redit analysts Dieticians 
* Nurses 

hief cashiers Senior nurses Foremen 


As for Industry 


Executive 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 


Cashiers 
Tellers 


Section heads 


As for Industry 


Executive 
secretaries 
Secretaries 
Insurance 
clerks 
Cashiers 


As for Industry 


Executive 
secretaries 


Secretaries 
Junior nurses 


As for Industry 


Executive 
secretaries 
Secretaries 
Mechanics 
Launderers & 
finishers 
Ordinary 
laundry staff 
Drivers 
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à case study on Education and Emplo ied 
; Р ment carrie 
out in Jakarta and Padang in Indonesi роу 


а. The case study js the result of a joint 
undertaking between Jacques Hallak of the ПЕР and а team of Indonesian specialists 


from BP3K, Office of Educational and Cultural Research Development, of the Minis- 


try of Education and Culture; the team members were Ibrahim Musa, Arya Jalil and 
Azinar Sayuti. 


Introduction 


A. Presentation 


The purpose of this study is to develop a methodology for analyzing the ways 
in which human resources are used by the world of work, ie., how do 
employers use various categories of occupations in relation to the characteris- 
tics (social and technical) of their firm? What are their recruitment policies for 
еасћ occupation? What role does education play regarding access to various 
Occupations? How do conditions of work differ between occupations? To 
What extent do workers’ incomes relate either to their own characteristics or 
to those of the firm and to what extent do they depend more on the position 
they occupy in the firm's job structure? | : 
It is clear that the questions raised above help to clarify the relationship 
between education and work; that is to say, by documenting these questions 
We can understand the actual manpower policies of firms and the role of 
education in this respect. But we cannot obtain indications on the future 
patterns likely to be followed by employers in the use of human resources, 
DOr can we draw any conclusions as to how the educational system will or 
Should change in order to fit in with future requirements by the economy for 
Skilled manpower. None the less, it is hoped that by understanding the 
intricate relationships between supply and demand of manpower through 
Studying firms’ present and past personnel policies, we will make available a 
basis for studying future trends. А 1 
As mentioned already, the main purpose of this study isa methodological 
One: we were not planning to draw generalizable conclusions for educational 
Policies and planning which would be relevant for all sectors of activity in the 
country, but rather to test the validity of the questionnaire developed, the 
relevance of the data collected, the feasibility of the survey on a wide scale, 
and the practicability of the methods of analysis used. The findings included 
in this report should be interpreted bearing this purpose in mind. d 
After having presented the scope of the survey and the sample selecte | 
the following section, Chapter I will deal with the typology of firms and the 
Patterns which occur in the use of human resources. In Chapter II we shall 
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discuss recruitment policies followed for various occupations, which should 
lead us to sketching out what we call *the demand function of manpower 
by employers. Chapter III is devoted to analyzing the conditions of work for 
various occupations and interpreting these conditions as the results of inter- 
action between supply and demand for various Occupations. Finally, in a 
special section a few conclusions of the study will be drawn. 


B. Scope of the survey and sample characteristics 


Somewhat uncertain and critical Situation of the te 
to focus the Study on that sector. 


West Sumatra: this province has a com 


a à У sector, except for Construction. 
After having examined the producti í 


< uction by sector in the city of Padang, we 
decided to focus the research on “Trade” and « Construction”. 


Finally, we have limited the scope of the Study to “ medium"- and 


6.6% for Textiles, number of firms sampled: 21 
14.3% for Hotels, number of firms sampled: 20 
50% for Construction, number of firms sampled: 20 
50% for Trade, number of firms sampled: 19, 

In order to overcome the problem of firm 


n case a firm refused to co-operate, 
another firm could be chosen for the study. Th; as proved useful in 
view of the reluctance of some firms to co-operate in the 


: у Е Study, in spite of the 
official support obtained from the Directorate-General of Tourism, the Direc- 
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torate of Tourism in Jakarta, the Directorate-General for Textile, and the 
Regional Department of Labour Force in Padang. 

The questionnaire used in the interview was developed, tried out and tested 
on eight firms in Jakarta and two firms in Padang during the month of April 
1977. Different questionnaires were used in each sector of activity, i.e. 
Specific and different questions were put for Textiles, Hotels, Construction 
and Trade. Yet in the end, the overall structure and all but a few questions 
were the same: the first part of the questionnaire identifies the firm, its 
"social position" and ‘technical characteristics", and describes its labour 
force. The second part focuses on a selected few key occupations, describing 
the conditions of work and “ workers’ characteristics” (sex, education, etc.). 
The third deals with criteria and mode of recruitment of workers for each key 
Occupation selected for study.! The major categories of occupations аге: 
“ managers ", “ high-level specialists”, technicians ", “ supervisors”, “ secre- 
taries", * skilled operators" and “semi-skilled and unskilled operators”. 

The data collection took place in June, July, August, September and Octo- 
ber 1977, and it was very difficult to obtain interviews from employers. 
Completion of the questionnaire required at least two visits, each interview 
lasting an average of two hours. 

Table 1 describes the sample of firms surveyed. The eighty firms cover 
10,857 workers in 1977, of which 4,722 in Textiles, 3,258 in Hotels, 679 in 
Trade and 2,198 in Construction. 


TABLE 1. Brief presentation of the sample of firms surveyed 


DO Gu ык Ыш ы ше з” OO RE 


жа Size (number of workers) Total no 
of workers 
«10 10-30 30-50 50-100 100-200 200-500 »500 

Hotels 2 5 3 5 0 3 2 3258 
Construction 3 2 4 3 4 3 1 2198 
Trade 6 7 3 1 2 0 0 679 
Textiles 0 У; 5 4 3 4 3 4722 
Total 11 16 15 13 9 10 6 10 857 


1. It should be mentioned that the questionnaires were originally produced in English and then 


translated into Bahasa Indonesian. Unfortunately, in so doing the criterion У о. ы 
in the criteria for recruitment was mis-translated in the questionnaire on Hotels. This d ecte 
the results of the survey and led us to eliminate this sector in the cross-sectoral comparisons 


of the findings. 
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The use by employers of different levels of skilled Occupations depends 
amongst other things on the modernity of the firms, on their production 
techniques, and on their equipment. 

Obviously, these aspects vary from one sector to another, and within each 


Sector according to the type of product(s) of the firm. Hence, on the one 
hand, there is undoubtedly what 


minism" of the use of human resources by the world of work. 
On the other hand, it has also been agreed that the use 
is related to the System of organization of work, to legislation, to whether a 


national, multinational or a joint-venture undertaking, etc. Such 
characteristics—which we shall label “ 


of human resources and should not be ignored in our analysis. 


Finally, the use of human resources is related to the size, the capital and 
the position of the firm in the market. 

In what follows we will attempt in Section A to * 
with the help of their “ technical”, 


firms’ 
social dimensions "—4also affect the use 


A. Typology of firms 


As has been said earlier, the first part of the questionnaire was devoted to 
collecting data on firms’ characteristics. We have identified twenty-four vari- 
ables for characterizing the firms. Ten variables relate to technical characteris- 
tics, i.e., type of product, production Process, equipment, book-keeping, sales’ 
operation, booking services, NCR, maintenance System, change of process, 
modernity. Seven variables relate to social characteristics, i.e., legal status, 
autonomy, age, change of status, integration, bank relationship, Finally, seven 
variables indicate the market position, i.e., the “size” ang « location” of the 
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firms. They are: number of employees, headquarters, capital, market, condi- 
tions, percentage of product exported, percentage of visitors. 

Assuming that each firm is considered as а “total system” and that each 
variable contributes towards describing the system in its totality, it is felt that 
those variables which have the highest correlation with all the variables best 
characterize the * system ", inasmuch as they are clearly associated with all 
the other characteristics of the firms. Therefore, cross-correlations have been 
computed for all the variables and for each sector. As is to be expected, in 
this way different factors will characterize firms in Textiles, Hotels, Trade and 
Construction. The results are as follows: 

(i) for all sectors, size and modernity’ can be considered as * key ” factors in 
characterizing the firms; 

(ii) “social” and "technical", as well as “position”, dimensions should be 
used to characterize the firms in all sectors; 

(iii) the typology of firms can be defined with eight variables in Textiles, nine 


in Hotels, seven in Trade and six in Construction. 
With these indications, we have constructed the typology of firms 


Surveyed. Table 2 summarizes the characteristics of the firms sampled: 


1. Most textile companies are “ individual private”, with a capital of less than 
100 million Ruppiahs, less than 100 employees, using an "'in-series" 
production process, working for the local national market and of a tradi- 
tional style (batik). 

2. Most hotels surveyed are providing multiple services (including restau- 
rants), of a small size (less than 100 employees), using equipment which is 
about ten years old, without modern book-keeping system, with no 
Special booking services, not using NCR and of traditional style. 

3. The typical construction firm surveyed is an ^ independent private" part- 
nership, located in Padang, with less than 200 workers. 

4. Most trade firms are “independent private”, of a small size (less than 100 
workers), using equipment which is about ten years old, and of traditional 
Style. 

Hence, the public sector is not well represented 

multinational” sector, nor the “ very modern " 
borne in mind when interpreting the replies give 
conclusions of the study. 


in the survey, nor is the 
companies. This should be 
n by the employers and the 


B. Employment patterns and job structures 


the ISCO of the ILO as a reference 


The data collected were analyzed using ILO 
r of “ job categories relevant to the 


base, with a view to identifying a numbe 


1, Except for Construction, in which all firms are traditional. 
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TABLE 2. 


Typology of firms. 


к =т= СЕЕ eee 


Firms" Distribution 
жай characteristics 
Textiles Status РЛ.= 8 Individual = 11 
Capital <100m.R. = 14 100-400 m.R. = 4 
Size >200 = 3 100-200 = 3 
Production process Continuous = 6 Series = 15 
Market National = 16 Local = 1 International = 4 
of exports 0% = 17 20-40% = 2 40-60% = 1 
Modernity Very modern — 1 Modern = 7 Traditional = 13 
Hotels Age «1965 = 7  1965.1970 5 219702 8 
Type of product Single = 6 Multiple — 14 
Size >200= 3 100-200 = 2 «100 = 15 
Equipment «1965 = 5  1965.1970 = 15 >1970 = 1 
Book-keeping/control No = 14 Yes = 
Booking service Internal = 15 Net- Net- 
work < 1965 = | work > 1965 — 4 
Using NCR No = 13 Yes= 7 
Maintenance system Ву request = | Occasionally = 9 Regular = 10 
Modernity Very modern = Modern = 5 Traditional = 13 
Construction Autonomy Subsidiary Independent Subsidiary 
public = 3 Private = 16 private = 1 
Status РЉ= 5 СМ. = 15 
Location H.Q. Jakarta = 3 Padang — 16 Other = 1 
Capital <100m.R.= 7 100-400 m.R. = 3 No reply — 10 
Size >200 = 4 100-200 = 4 <100 = 12 
Trade Autonomy Independent Subsidiary 
private = 17 private = 2 
Size >200 = 0 100-200 = 2 «100 = 17 
Equipment «1965 = 2 1965-1970 — 15 219702 2 
Sales operation None — | Automatic — 3 
Integration None — 


С.У. = Partnership; P.T. = 


Modernity Very modern = 


Limited company; m.R. = 


Millions of Ruppiahs, 


11 Integrated = 8 
0 Modern = 


Traditional = 16 


study. These categories do not coin 
tions of the ILO; they have been с 
organization of the firms, i.e. “ 
men and supervisors”, “ 
tion is made between “technicians pE 
implement complex tasks) and “ 
ment simple tasks). Table 3 summarizes the job st 
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TABLE 3. Job structure by sector in 1977 (percentages). 


AS 


Textiles Hotels Construction Trade All sectors 
Managers 1.0 1.0 1.2 2.2 1.0 
High-level specialists 0.1 1.0 1.8 0 0.6 
Support to management 2.6 8.6 3.6 77 7.5 
Тесһпісіапѕ 2.6 10.6 1.1 0 4.1 
Supervisors 7.6 1.6 5.6 3.4 5.1 
Skilled operators 113. 73.8 32.0 1.2 61.2 
Unskilled operators 8.8 40 54.6 79.4 20.4 


Shows that the forms of division of work vary significantly from sector to 

Sector: 

l. The proportion of high-level personnel—managers, high-level special- 
ists—is roughly the same in all sectors, although the largest proportion is 
found in Construction and Trade, probably because of the large number of 
small firms in these sectors. 

2. The proportion of technicians and administrative personnel (support to 
management) varies considerably: only 2.6 per cent in Textiles, 3.6 per 
cent in Construction, reflecting the production process of these industries; 
it is high in Trade and Hotels, owing to specific needs for secretarial and 
administrative staff in these sectors. 

3. The large proportion of batik firms in Textiles, the “ traditional " style of 
the construction sector and the “ family-trade firms" mean that very little 
use is made of technicians. On the other hand, most large-sized hotels 
have their own * electric generators”, the maintenance of which requires a 
large number of technicians. 

4. The proportion of * supervisors and foremen” indicates the highly-struc- 
tured organization of work in Textiles and Construction ; the lower percen- 
tage of foremen in Trade is due to the fact that in many companies this 
function is performed by the manager himself. The case of Hotels is less 
easy to explain. А 

5. Тће proportion of skilled workers is high in Jakarta and low in Padang, 
Owing partly to the different requirements in the four sectors of activity, 
partly to the level of modernity of the firms involved, and partly to easier 
access to jobs for skilled manpower in the metropolitan town. The opposite 
is true for unskilled operators. It is still important to note the very low 
proportion of unskilled operators in Hotels. 

The analysis of the distribution by age of employees and the trend over the 

Period 1970-77 for the two sectors for which data were available, namely 

Hotels tiles, suggest two comments: 

l. The uon pasioa in the job structure, the older the employee; 
almost no workers below the age of 20 occupy the following job categories : 
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managers, high-level specialists, support to management, technicians and 
foremen. On the contrary, 8.8 per cent of skilled operators and 40 per cent 
of unskilled operators are below 20 years of age. 

2. From 1970 to 1977 the proportion of support-to-management staff has 
decreased from 12 per cent to 8.5 per cent and the proportion of foremen 
increased from 2.6 per cent to 5.1 per cent for Textiles and Hotels. These 
significant changes are due principally— according to the employers—to an 
increase or decrease in the level of activity of the firms. Yet some 
employers indicated that the modifications in the job structures are due to 
(i) change in the production process and (ii) nationalization and re-organi- 
zation of the operation of the firms. 
In order to obtain more information on the relationship between job struc- 

tures and the characteristics of firms (social, technical and position), we have 


constructed a number of indicators based upon the job categories. These 
indicators are: 


5, = Foremen taffi " f 
rm cds acris. РИШ 
1 Total zm = Stalling ratio by foremen 


Se Managers + high-level specialists ~ 
2 = Tolalioneatars = Staffing ratio by management 


стаз Support to management 
= TIG араа — staffing by support to management 


S, — Technicians/operators — staffing by technicians 


S; — Skilled operators/operators — ratio of skilled operators 
S; — Total management/other workers 
S; — Technicians/total workers. 


We have tested the hypothesis that there is Some degree of association 
between employment patterns (measured 


1 1 by S, ... Sj) and firms’ characteristics, 
by computing zero-correlations between the two sets of variables. Table 4 
indicates some significant results. 

The most striking conclusion of this table is t 
operators, is clearly associated with most characteristics of firms, technical, 
position and to some extent social; on the other hand S,—the staffing by 
foremen—does not seem to be associated with firms’ characteristics; similar- 
ly S;—the ratio of technicians—shows little association (mainly with the age 
of firms, their production process and their integration). A 


- S can be expected, 
the staffing by management is clearly related to Size, capital and the bank 


hat S,, the ratio of skilled 


1. This confirms the opinion of employers who expl. 


ained the pattern of staffing by 
activity of the firm. 


the level of 
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TABLE 4. Firms' characteristics and staffing ratios (Significant coefficients). 


5 ЕЯ 5 Ss Ss S, S. 
2 Size — —0.468 — — aa —0.484 — 
5 HQ Ee i E UON EET PES 
6 Age 0.300 
8 Capital — —0.310 —0.455 — Nee —0.307 — 
9 Type of product — — Ec p = == 
11 Production process — –0.294 —0.506 — Men —0.328 —0.340 
13 Book-keeping = Am = = | = = 
15 Integration — — — 0.399 Ec — 0285 
16 Booking service = = = = - === 
17 NCR — = — — 0.541 = ==. 
18 Maintenance => — 0.399 с Ше = = 
21 Bank relationship — 0.388 — = +0; 
22 Market — — i — тре — — 
23 Conditi = 20; е = TK 
onditioi Ar mds E = 


25 Percentage of visitors == 


relationship of the firm. Finally, it appears that, in general, the “ social 
dimensions” of the firms do not seem to be associated strongly with the 
staffing patterns. ; 

The lesson we draw from this analysis is that although the apparent job 
Structure in each sector relates to the kind of economic sector it refers to, this 
relationship is statistically weak. In addition to the small number of observa- 
tions, the main reason is that there exists great dispersion around the reported 
means, so that one cannot confidently rely on observed occupational coeffi- 
Cients in order, for example, to assess future manpower requirements by 
economic sector or for the economy as а whole. 


II. Recruitment and promotion policies 


As has been shown in the preceding chapter, firms' characteristics affect their 


use of human resources. Moreover, employers in Indonesia do not apply the 


same recruitment and promotion policies; in fact, not only will recruitment 


and promotion criteria vary from occupation to Occupation within the same 
firm, but for the same Occupation the criteria will vary from one type of 
undertaking to another (cf. typology), and in addition the same employer will 
change his attitude as regards the same job over the course of time, partly 
because of changes in the “ quality" of available manpower and bargaining 


power of workers, partly because of changes in regulations concerning labour, 
and partly for other reasons. 


When one refers to “demand for labour” 
type of enterprise, the nature of this demand, 
In this respect, from the point of view of educ 


1. The *over-emphasis on qualifications" or " credentialism", i.e., for the 


same job, employers’ requirements with regard to the educational level of 
applicants would have considerably increased. 


3. The consequences of this situation with 
education and the world of work. Certainly the problem of over-emphasis 
on educational records presupposes an “ autonomous " development of the 
educational system, independently of the world of work. But employers' 
attitudes—in their selection policy—to the “ educational aspects" in the 
dossier of the applicant for the job cannot but influence, in the final 
analysis, the form, content and structure of the educational system. 


regard to the relationship between 
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The object of this chapter is to attempt to test the validity of these state- 
ments. In order to do this, the first step is to study the relationship between 
schooling and vocational (special) training over time. Then we will classify the 
cognitive and ascriptive factors of recruitment in relation to the employer's 
position with regard to selecting applicants; this will include analysis by 
Occupation and type of undertaking. Then an analysis will be made of the 
place and importance of non-cognitive factors in recruitment and promotion 
policies with a view to building up a job-profile pattern on the basis of the 
pertinence and relevance of these factors for the categories of jobs concerned. 
And lastly, we shall attempt to outline an employer's “ demand of labour" 
function. 

In order to make a meaningful analysis, we had to make a careful selection 
of very specific categories of occupations—which could be compared from one 
firm to another and across sectors. They were “ managers”, i.e., belonging to 
the "central" department of the firm or heads of major departments with 
responsibility for making decisions; technicians" of middle level (not an 
engineer) mainly responsible for maintenance of equipment in the service 
sector; “ book-keepers”, usually attached to the administrative department of 
the firms and belonging to the "staff" of the company (if there was no 
book-keeper, it was decided to choose the top-level “accountant "); “ secreta- 
ries", i.e., simple typist (not specialized secretaries, Ог director's assistant); 
“supervisors” are “ foremen " in Textiles and Construction, chief of a group 
of “room attendants” in Hotels, or chief of “salesmen” in a department 
Store. “ Skilled operators” are not necessarily skilled, they are the main group 
Of workers just above the lowest category of workers; in some sectors they 
are skilled (Textiles) but in very specific tasks. “ Unskilled operators" is the 
lowest category of occupation in the company. Р f 
. We have used these seven categories of occupations as à basis for our 
investigation on recruitment and promot 
Of situations sufficiently large to cover 
World of work. Some occupations are 


. Supervisors" to “ skilled operators ; ot T SS te d 
ie., “managers” to other workers; finally, “ book-keepers ", “ secretaries 


and “ technicians” are in a sense “ para-hierarchy ". (This does not mean that 
they do not belong to a hierarchy, but that in the overall structure of firms 
they are “service workers” and not in line with the “production organi- 
gram") 


ion policies; they constitute a range 
many contrasting conditions in the 
in direct hierarchical relations, i.e., 
hers in general hierarchical relations, 


A. Changes in educational requirements 


Employers were requested to state the minimum levels of education and 


training required for recruitment of workers in 1970 and in 1977 for each of 
the occupations studied. The following observations are based on the compa- 
rison of these data (see Table 5). The comparison of the frequency of educational 
evels for the various occupations is particularly striking. From 1970 to 
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TABLE 5. Educational and training requirements, 1970 and 1977. 


Education (years) Training (months) 

1970 1977 1970 1977 
Managers 12 12 4 $ 
Technicians 9 9.5 0.5 0.5 
Book-keepers 10.7 11.1 3 5 
Secretaries 9 10 2.5 3 
Supervisors 8 9 1 2 
Skilled operators 5 6 1 1 
Unskilled operators 44 4.7 0.3 0.5 


1977, with the exception of managers, for every occupation the average 


number of years of education required has increased. Even for Occupations 


which supposedly do not require a sound basic education—unskilled opera- 
tors—the average number of 


a years of education required has increased—al- 

though only Slightly. The total number of employers declaring that no educa- 

fon, is required for recruitment has declined from 51 in 1970 to 39 in 
TI 


This increase in the demand for qualifications is also borne out by the 
comparison of employers’ requirements in terms of special training for the 
various occupations. With the exception of technicians and skilled operators, 


the average number of months of training required has increased for all 
occupations. 


Altogether these findings are consistent with the 


‚ Altog 4 s theory of “credentia- 
lism”, i.e., that employers modify their requirements independently of their 
real need for qualifications and in relation to the “supply” or to the level of 


education and training of the job applicants. The educational system, devel- 
oping in an autonomous manner, or because of factors exogenous to the 
world of work (social demand on education expanding because of cultural, 
economical—wage differentials—and social factors), raises the level of qualifi- 


cations of the younger generation, which encourages employers to raise their 
sights. 


B. Recruitment practices 


The specific relationships between education and employment can be assessed 
in another way, i.e. by studying the conditions for access to various occupa- 
tions. This can be done by specifying (i) the importance of education as a 
criterion for recruitment and (ii) the attitudinal profiles defined by employers 
for the various job categories. Employers were asked to supply this informa- 
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tion. This consisted of ranking in order of importance education and the other 
criteria used by employers for * screening" job applicants, and then defining 
the ‘attitudinal’ characteristics of a good worker in a particular job. 


1. Education as a criterion for recruitment 

As with all opinion surveys of this kind, there is some latitude on what the 
respondents consider as first, second and third criteria of importance. For this 
reason, we report what we consider to be a more robust idea of the impor- 
tance of the different criteria of hiring, namely the percentage of employers 


who stated the criteria to be relevant (“Recruitment Relevance F actor") in 
the recruitment division. | у : 

Tables 6 and 7 give this information. for two modes of recruitment i.e. 
internal and external. 


The following comments can be made: Mu 
— despite a number of similarities, employers rank criteria differently 


depending on whether it is a question of “ promotion” (internal recruitment) 

or “ hiring" (external recruitment). For example, age and sex have a relatively 

higher ranking for external recruitment than for internal; ye 

— in most cases, education is very important as a recruitment criterion : the 

number of cases where education is judged to бе = irrelevant” is minimal. 

This Statement, however, needs qualifying in several respects: in the case of 

external recruitment, education is ranked in first place for book-keepers but in 

the second place for managers, technicians, secretaries, supervisors, In third 

Place for skilled operators; and of little relevance for unskilled operators. In 

the case of internal recruitment, education is in first place for secretaries, 

Skilled operators, and managers;' in second place for technicians; in third 

Place for supervisors; and in sixth place for book-keepers. Here one begins to 

see the outlines and first evidence of the “qualitatively” different roles of 

Education as а criterion for recruitment, this has important implications with 

regard to the relationship between education and the world of work: - 

(i) for those occupations which represent by far the largest proportion of 
Workers studied, i.e. skilled operators, education plays a minor role (or at 
least not a major role) for promotion to supervisors ; but a major role for 
access from within the firms (from unskilled to skilled operators) (probably 

,, because of the large number of uneducated in the bottom group); M 

(i) Obviously, it is not by accident that employers rank education as npo 
number one for certain job categories and low on the list for dee сп 
educational requirements show à strong association (corre ERE n. 
characteristics of firms, one would expect to see this criterion ranked high; 
the opposite is true for occupations for which there is a weak association 
between educational requirements and firms’ characteristics; 


l. The number of cases which are “ irrelevant” is minimal. 
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TABLE 6. Recruitment relevance factors by occupation (internal). 


P K Я - Skilled 

Criteria Managers E a [edid Num pa operators 
and 
Foremen 

Marital status 36 36 42 29 43 56 
Age 96 73 89 81 91 44 
Sex 71 91 63 52 83 89 
Training 39 18 42 19 0 22 
Experience 71 45 79 67 63 67 
English 32 9 11 14 14 44 
Speciality 46 36 47 43 43 22 
Recommendation 68 64 42 48 51 22 
Education 96 73 68 86 69 89 
IFV 57 73 26 19 40 33 
Leadership 82 45 11 29 57 25 
Initiative 68 27 32 67 43 58 
Give orders 71 73 5 24 46 8 
Communication 46 27 21 43 31 0 
Energetic 18 18 5 10 31 17 
Human relations 71 18 11 29 34 17 
General behaviour 4 55 5 0 3 17 
Responsibility 32 9 32 10 40 33 
Reliability 46 27 74 67 57 33 
Dedication 11 36 16 0 3 25 
Ассигасу 39 36 100 76 51 50 
Perseverance 32 64 32 52 17 42 
Honesty 57 36 74 71 54 83 
Follow orders 11 64 37 57 26 25 
Punctuality 7 18 5 24 29 8 
Appearance 11 9 0 14 9 0 
Cleanliness 11 0 16 52 17 17 
Total observations 28 11 19 21 35 9/12 


— the pattern for special training as a criterion Varies very much from 
occupation to occupation. Surprisingly enough, however, it is never an impor- 
tant criterion: for example, training is judged "irrelevant" for access to 
supervisors (internal recruitment) and of little relevance for access to unskilled 
and skilled operators' jobs; 

— professional experience comes close to the top of the list for managers 
(external recruitment) but rather average or low—judging from the number of 
irrelevent cases—for other occupations; 

— age and sex, ie. ascriptive criteria, are consid 
recruitment procedures; it is a striking result tha 
relevant criterion for all employers when recruitin 
ries, and for all except 1-5 employers for all recrui 


ered to be important in 
t age is considered as а 
£ Supervisors and secreta- 
tment to all job categories. 
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TABLE 7. Recruitment relevance factors by occupation (external). 


Criteria Managers Tech- Book- Secre- Super- Skilled Unskilled 
nicians keepers taries visors operators operators 
d 
Киеп 
i 35 50 58 56 38 51 
2s р) " 83 83 100 100 91 82 
Sex 80 91 60 79 78 °з 53 
Training 50 48 43 53 17 
Experience 90 17 63 68 50 40 40 
English 60 4 17 63 39 19 2 
Specialit 30 48 57 21 33 34 5 
НР 43 30 32 28 34 23 
€commendation 70 a 5i à 
Education 90 83 87 89 
IRV 20 13 17 T 17 10 5 
{ 13 0 4 
eee р 5 37 42 72 38 25 
Initiative 40 52 7 ы + | 
Give orders 30 9 3 
icati 17 26 50 7 9 
Communication 30 17 
Energeti 20 2 10 11 17 17 16 
Неа ek 50 26 3 21 56 36 30 
© man relations % 20 32 28 38 14 
eneral behaviour 30 un 26 39 31 16 
ин 1 E: 53 26 39 50 54 
Dela 26 13 п 6 12 18 
Кау 4 32 7 63 3 52 35 
B g 2 40 16 17 45 51 
Du оооу ы $3 x8 50 — 5 
Pod DM NEM мды ку лы ш 
bg ыд р 30 B 4 з 0 39 
р Н 4 $e 3 2 dw ОШ 
Appearance 20 53 53 28 3 5 
Cleanliness 30 4 
19 18 58 57 
Total observations 10 23 30 


а 0 TK será 


Similarly, sex is an important criterion ; it comes in first position Ld iem 
and external recruitment of skilled operators (i.e, Ше ч ded dead 
ers). Marital status, whilst not generally in à high ns А ie V 
seyant criterion by 54 per cent of the employers (all occup : 

5); 


— ; > itment and "opinion of 
finally, * recommendations" for external recruit 


Supervisors" occupy a medium position in the list of ШЫ ш к 

Surprising in view of the rather traditional, oe unstru 

Market in Indonesia (as we shall see in Chapter В ГОРЕ 
Altogeth d to sum up, the grouping of стег sa 

j PTa aniti iteria (education, experience, English, 
non-cognitive” shows that cognitive criteria * gei Set me 

Special training, etc.), while occupying a dominant positi 
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applicants, are not—far from it—the sole criteria for recruitment. The place of 
ascriptive criteria is significant for all occupations; judging by the number of 
relevant cases, this comes first or second for all internal recruitment. р 

Moreover, the. "relative" position occupied by ascriptive and cognitive 
criteria depends on job categories and mode of access to occupations. 

For recruitment by promotion, ascriptive criteria help to sort out amongst 
the existing stock of workers those who may be eligible for promotion. This 
explains why all (almost all) employers believe these criteria to be relevant, 
but when compared with the other criteria (mode, average), they come out top 
for workers low down in the hierarchy (in this cse, the skilled operators), 
give rather “mixed” scores for book-keepers and managers (top of the 
hierarchy) and in-between scores for other Occupations. 

For external recruitment, * cultural and Sociological" factors seem to have 
a greater effect: “sex” comes first for unskilled operators and “age” second 
ог third; no employer considers “ age" as irrelevant for book-keepers and 
foremen and only one employer believes it is irrelevant for managers; only 
two employers consider sex as irrelevant for managers and technicians. 
However, the relative position of cognitive and ascriptive factors follows a 
Similar pattern to that for promotion when climbing up the occupations 
hierarchy from the bottom to the top—high scores for ascriptive at the 
bottom, mixed at the top, in between for other Occupations. 

To round off this section, one question still remains to be answered, since 
up until now we have been referring to employers? policies without making 


any distinction between them. Is the method of recruitment (the ranking of. 
criteria) the same іггеѕре 


the ctive of the sector of activity and of the firm's 
characteristics? 

A reply to this question would have required a much larger sample for it to 
be statistically significant. Hence, 


у ce, we will confine ourselves to a few indica- 
tions extracted from the questionnaires. 


Comparing the ranking criteria for Te: 
external recruitment) we found 


vant by employers in the textile’ industry, whereas it scores very high in 
Hotels; age is judged relevant by all empl i 


» in the shaping of the prefe- 
planatory and need no further 
comments. 


2. Attitudes required 
A list of eighteen “ character traits” (attitudes, person 
was submitted to the respondents with the request th 
which they regarded as the most releva 


al qualities, aptitudes) 
: at they indicate those 
nt, ranking them by order of prefe- 
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TABLE 8. Criteria for external recruitment: number of cases irrelevant, by status of firm 


Criteria Limited company Partnership Individual firms 


Marital status 

Age 

Sex 

Special training 
Professional experience 
English 

Speciality 
Recommendations 
Education 

Number of observations 


со сусу о ч чоь – = 
кә 9 © — I0 t2 I2 O O t5 


rence, The results are included in Tables 6 and 7, which give the recruitment 
relevance factor by occupation and internal v. external source of recruitment. 
In view of the limited number of replies, comments will be confined to the 
following occupations: book-keepers (close to management) with some refe- 
Tences to managers; supervisors, skilled operators with some references to 


Secretaries; and unskilled operators. 
keeping is an occupation for which 


he firm. The five traits with the 
perseverance, cleanliness and 


(а). Book-keepers and management. Book- 
recruitment mainly takes place outside 1 
highest scores are: accuracy, responsibility, 
honesty, 

Managers are mainly recruited from within 
With the highest scores are: IFV, leadership, 
and honesty, Р 

The occupations in the top position have а р” 
summarized by “identification with the firm's values 
live, efficiency, etc.). 


the organization. The five traits 
giving orders, human relations 


“profile” which can be 
. (This includes initia- 


lled mainly from within the firms. The 
five traits with the highest score are: leadership, giving orders, reliability, 
accuracy, and honesty. The similarities with the preceding жылы, аге 
Striking, with one important exception: “accuracy is important for Supervi- 
Sors, who need no doubt to set an example on the shop floor. Supervisors are 
in an ambiguous position between managers and executants. 


(b). Supervisors, This is a position fi 


These occupations are recruited mainly from 


Outside the firms, although about one-fourth of the recruitment comes from 


НАШ i i ithin is expected to be “honest”, 
Pee A ‘skilled operator coming from PIE “an the highest score for 
urate”, and “ persevering- 


©. Skilled operators, secretaries. 
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skilled operators recruited from outside are: honesty, punctuality, accuracy, 
reliability and ability to “follow orders". Clearly here we get the insistence 
on the need to obey and respect the rules. On the other hand, IFV and 
leadership qualities disappear from the list, as the quasi-totality of employers 
interviewed consider these traits as irrelevant. A worker promoted to a job of 
Secretary is supposed to have the following traits: cleanliness, honesty, ability 
to follow orders, accuracy and initiative. Recruited from outside, a secretary 
should have the following profile: accuracy, punctuality, cleanliness, honesty 


and initiative. The similarity with the profile of skilled operators is signifi- 
cant. 


(d). Unskilled operators. This is a position which is filled entirely through 
external recruitment. These workers are not required to internalize firms’ 
values, to have initiative or leadership qualities, or to give orders. Nor are 
they required to have a good appearance, or to be clean. The ability to follow 
orders, be punctual, reliable and energetic are the traits expected. 


Thus as one moves across the ran 
the profile of the top-rank memb 
and regulations, but who are e 


ge of occupations selected, one passes from 
ers of the staff, who are not bound to rules 


xpected to identify with the values of the 
company, be capable of leadership, etc., to the * subordinate" worker at the 


other end of the scale who has to accept the constraints of his job (“ punc- 
tuality ") and carry out his duties without creating any difficulties (* follow 
orders"). Employers look upon this hierarchy of conduct as essential to the 
proper functioning of their business; it is not of direct concern to us whether 
this hierarchy is of historical, sociological or any other origin, what is impor- 
tant is that employers think that this ranking of job profiles is beneficial to 


their firm; they will do all they can to maintain and strengthen it, since it 
enables them to achieve their management objectives. 


D. The outline of the demand function 


If one accepts this argument, one can 
standing the logic underlying em 
recruitment and promotion policies 


Generally speaking, whatever the characteristics of the undertaking, an 
employer will attempt to formulate his demand either by directly specifying 
the aptitudes and attitudes required from his Workers (the hierarchy described 
above) or by specifying the qualifications Which, in his Opinion, are associated 
or correlated with these aptitudes and attitudes (the selection and recruitment 
criteria discussed earlier), or by using both. 


k th. As we have seen, these factors аге 
numerous and have to do with an indi 


$ 1 t individual's ascriptive, cognitive and 
non-cognitive attributes. If efficiency is a required Standard (trait) and if an 


employer considers, say, that for technical staff, efficiency is linked with 


advance one stage further in under- 
Ployers’ behaviour with respect to their 
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“diplomas”, for “supervisors” with “seniority” and for operators with 
“age” or “sex”, he will rank these criteria in accordance with these patterns 
of association. This explains why ascriptive criteria will take precedence over 
cognitive criteria or vice versa, depending on which occupation is involved. 

However, an employer does not arrive at his opinion accidentally—it is 
linked to sociological and cultural factors, e.g. “уои do not put a woman 
supervisor at the head of workshop composed of men" ог “уои do not have 
a manager below twenty years of age" ог“ the complexity of the job of a 
technician requires initiative ", etc.; it is also linked to the technical and 
organizational features of an undertaking, which determine both occupational 
structure (see Chapter I) and the performance standards required from workers 
for the proper functioning of the organization. 

At the top of the scale, judging by the *recruitment relevance factor", 
emphasis is placed in the following order on these elements ofa profile ofa 
good manager: leadership (100 per cent); age, experience, education and 
“ТЕМ” (90 per cent); sex (80 per cent). That is to say both ascriptive, cognitive 
and attitudinal factors are combined to determine “what makes a good 
manager ”. 

At the bottom of the scale, 
following most important elements: se 
“ follow orders” (81 per cent); reliability 
“honesty”, “ perseverance” (51 per cen 
in this list. 

The “key position”, 
combination of traits linking him both 
(100 per cent), education (94 per cent 
cent), honesty (61 per cent) and “ mar 
cent). Р | ? 

Finally, “ service occupations” ie. accountant, secretaries, will have specific 
traits according to their status in the overall structure of the firms. 

More particularly with regard to education and special training, it was felt 
that in spite of the small number of observations (80) a statistical analysis was 
needed to complete, in a more “quantitative” way, the demand” function 
Of the employers. With this purpose in view, we have tried to regress for each 
Occupation educational requirements for 1977 and special training require- 
Ments (as dependent variables) in e to firms’ characteristics taken as 
indepen i les 9a and 9b). nee) 

Aber an ee ae cross-correlation estimates, we identified those 
firms’ characteristics to be used in the regression—avoiding collinearities. 

ey are: size, status, autonomy, age of firm, production process. By using 
Canonical regression (controlling for size and production process), Sm mee 
Mated the contribution of “social characteristics of firms, i.e. status, auto- 
Поту and age; controlling for status, autonomy and age, we estimated the 
Contribution of technical characteristics (production process) and position 
(Size). The calculations suggest that regressions which have statistical signifi- 


ie. unskilled operators, we can note the 
x (93 per cent), age (82 per cent), 
(54 per cent); and “ marital status”, 
i). Hence no cognitive criteria appear 


ie. the production supervisor in a plant, requires à 
with management and executants: age 
), sex (78 per cent), initiative (72 per 
ital status", human relations (56 per 
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cance are, in the case of educational requirements, the equations for man- 
agers, technicians and book-keepers; in the case of training requirements, the 
equations for managers, book-keepers, secretaries and skilled operators. With 
these limitations in mind we can risk the following conclusions: 

— five variables “explain” 40 per cent of the variance of educational re- 
quirements for management; 47 per cent for technicians, 39 per cent 
for book-keepers, 57 per cent for secretaries, 34 per cent for supervisors, 22 
per cent for skilled operators and 18 per cent for unskilled operators. The 
same variables have much less significance in explaining skill training re- 
quirements, as can be noticed from the figures in Tables 9a and 9b; 

— technical characteristics of firms have different explanatory powers for 
different occupations; interestingly enough, for unskilled and skilled operators 


they contribute very little towards explaining educational requirements of 
firms, whereas they contribute from 13 per cent to 48 per cent in explaining 
the variance for other occupations; 


— size of firms contributes little but not negligibly towards explaining the 
variations in éducational requirements. It has little effect for special training 
requirements ; 

— the most important findings are perhaps the significant contribution of 
“social characteristics” in explaining the variance of educational and training 
requirements. This destroys the (still) highly controversial hypothesis of 
“technological determinism” of firms’ requirements in terms of human 
resources. 
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III. Interaction between employers and 


workers: 
study of the characteristics of the occupations 


fferences between firms’ characteristics (by 
oduction process, market, etc.) and their 
nd job structures. In Chapter II we 
1 of education of workers belonging 


Chapter I has shown the large di 
Sector, size, status, autonomy, РГ 
effect on the use of human resources a 
have described the contrasts between leve 

to selected occupations and sketched out a “demand function” of employers 
for these key occupations in the employment structure. Ideally, one would 
like to examine how this “demand function" is “satisfied” by the labour 
market in confronting characteristics of firms and demand by employers with 
Supply of manpower and characteristics of workers and taking into consider- 
ation the modalities of adjustment of supply and demand over a period of 
time. To do so, one would need to use “ tracer studies" of workers, as well as 


“histories” of firms and of their human resources policies over a period of 
lime. This is far beyond the scope of the present investigation, as We have 


limited our survey to employers and to one point in time. Hence, instead of 
ша the “confrontation” we will study its effect through an analysis of 
€ characteristics of occupations (but not of workers. — М 
These characteristics are determined, in fact, by the interaction process 


between supply and demand in the labour market; in a sense they correspond 
desires of employers and their capacity to 


E the point of equilibrium between Се ула 
atisfy them (according to the condition of the supply) for each occupation; 
еу are also determined by individual, legal and administrative factors which 
affect the supply as well as the employers’ policies concerning use of human 
Tésources; they illustrate finally the stratification of the labour market in 
ndonesia, 

at characteristics of occupations 


The purpose of this chapter is to show th 
“pend significantly on the firms to which they relate. To be a manager, a 


OK-keeper or a foreman does not mean the same thing irrespective of which 


irm employs you; admittedly, the individual characteristics of workers—age, 
t у мапі, but this importance varies In relation to 
Occupations and firms. With this purpose in mind, we shall try to answer 
Тее questions: how are workers recruited? who is recruited and for which 
CCupation? under what conditions does recruitment take place? 
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A. How are workers recruited? 


In Indonesia in general and even in the capital city of Jakarta, the labour 
market is not yet structured following the European and North American 
model. Firms have the choice basically between placing advertisements in 
newspapers, organizing their own file of job applicants (for those firms which 
are fairly sophisticated) or simply recruiting informally through personal 
contact and recommendations; in general all firms make use of their ** internal 
market" to fill job vacancies either through promotion or rotation of staff. 


Tables 10 and 11 describe the situation in the cities of Jakarta and Padang for 
the four sectors studied. 


TABLE 10. Sources and mode of recruitment. 


ORE ER 


Contact 

Advertisements Recommenda- Company TA Promo- 

in newspapers tions file institutions tion Other 
Managers 6 — 9 (20%) 13 = 7 10 
Technicians 4 11 (32%) 12 1 6 ae 
Book-keepers 3 17 (36%) 8 1 3 15 
Secretaries 4 10 (27%) m 1 3 8 
Supervisors 4 1 (20%) 7 E 11 9 
Skilled operators 7 26 (44%) 12 1 12 
Unskilled operators 4 21 (489) 7 m L 


TABLE 11. Percentage of internal recruitment by sector. 


ee аа 


Textiles 


Hotels Construction Trade 

Managers 83 
Technicians 33 E Er a 
Book-keepers 10 50 50 12 
Secretaries 20 30 78 43 

Supervisors 91 
| 58 69 64 
Skilled operators 0 20 0 62 

Unskilled operators 0 


In the first place, it is important to note the role i ii 
: i Ў of the “і rket 
for filling some occupations: 91 per cent fo; i Шар 
managers in Textiles; 100 per cent for та 
and 69 per cent for supervisors in Construc 
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Trade, 58 per cent in Hotels. In many ways, for some occupations, this source 
of recruitment was the most important one during the period of the survey. 
This can be explained partly by the peculiar nature of the market in Indonesia 
at that time, partly by the composition of the firms surveyed (firms’ charac- 
teristics) and partly by the occupations themselves. As a matter of fact, 
correlation analyses show a strong degree of association between (a) internal 
recruitment of managers, technicians, secretaries and skilled workers and 
capital and production process (bank relationship) of firms; (b) internal recruit- 
ment of book-keepers and modernity of firms (negative correlation). As 
mentioned earlier, the case also differs according to the sector; yet a pattern 
seems to emerge (see Table 11): some key positions in the firms (managers, 
supervisors), employers prefer to recruit from amongst their staff; for some 
other positions—technicians, book-keepers, secretaries—the situation is not so 
neat and will depend on the function performed in the firm and the current 


behaviour of employers. 
Secondly, it is interesting to note the impo 


a mode of recruitment; for all occupations, | › 
cent of the firms declare that they recruit through recommendations. In spite 


Of the small size of our sample, one can safely conclude that the labour 
market remains “ informal" in Jakarta and Padang even in reasonably “ struc- 
tured” sectors of activity. As a matter of fact, adding the percentage of firms 
Tecruiting from the internal market to the percentage recruiting on recom- 
mendations, one may conclude that at least one company out of two uses 
these two sources of recruitment. Another interesting feature is that the 
higher the position in the hierarchical structure of the firm, the lower the 


Proportion of firms using “ recommendations” in recruitment; this is due to 
the fact that for “higher” occupations ^ promotion" is often preferred to 


recruitment from outside the firm. ed em 
Thirdly and in contrast, recruitment through "ads" ог the “ institutiona- 


lized market” is relatively marginal (10-15 per cent); educational institutions 
Seem to play no role (or a very negligible one) as a source of recruitment. This 
Ба striking result; one would expect these institutions to play some role, at 


least for certain occupations (secretaries. technicians, etc.). 


rtance of “ recommendations " as 
between 20 per cent and 48 per 


: icm 
B. Who is recruited and for which occupation · " 

Under what conditions does recruitment take place? 
estions, we have collected data on age, Sex, 


In ord 
er to document these qu t 
for different occupations. 


Education and training of workers 


i. B 3 pw 
: Data by education and training CLITA | | 
able 12 shows the modal distribution for “training”, i.e., for each occupa- 

i aximum for the period of training. 


tion, wh loyees is m 
» Where the number of employe i š 
Or example, in the case of managers, the figures for seven firms show that 
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TaBLE 12. Vocational training (modal distribution). 


Less than More than 

No training 3 months 3-9 months 9 months 

Managers 32 (76%) 2 7 

Technicians 27 (7596) 3 4 2 

Book-keepers 30 (7096) 6 1 

Secretaries 30 (75%) 3 4 2 
Supervisors 44 (88%) 2 4 

Skilled operators 56 (82%) 4 5 3 

Unskilled operators 51 (93%) 1 1 2 


TABLE 13. Education (mean in years). 


ee 


Estimated 

More total 

5 or less 5-7 7-9 9-M 11-13 13-15 than 15 average 

Managers 0 1 5 1.5 
Technicians QN os F " п 0 0 о 
Book-keepers 0 1 2 5 29 6 0 11.5 
Secretaries "ENS 4 w 9 жоо 10.5 
Supervisors 1 4 10 2 29 4 0 10.5 
Skilled operators 1. 904 12 6 14 0 0 75 
Unskilled operators 18 28 4 а 1 0 0 55 


secretaries three-quarters of the replies belong to the column * по special 
training”, the figure is 82 per cent fo perators, and around 90 per 
Send : TS". Lastly, note should be 
taken of the predominance of short and medium training (*less than nine 
5 à rVisors and skilled operators, 
and the predominance of medium and long training (“ тоге pa nine 
months") amongst managers and book-keepers 


s”) a . These findings should be 
borne in mind when we come to the analysis of employers’ патике: 


m occupation to occupation. 
ber of years) for each of the 
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Occupations selected. It will be noted that (i) the ~ hierarchy " of occupations 
is relatively well expressed by the number of average years of education per 
Occupation: the ranking is managers/book-keepers, secretaries/supervisors, 
technicians, skilled operators and unskilled operators; (ii) the dispersion of the 
educational level between occupations varies from ] for unskilled operators 
(5.5 years) to 2.1 for managers and book-keepers; (iii) there is a wide disper- 
sion of educational level within each occupation. This last fact obviously 
reflects the differences between time of recruitment, and between sectors of 
activity, characteristics of firms and their personnel policy. Let us take a few 
examples in order to illustrate this. 

(a). Variations by sector of activity. Whereas in Textiles and Hotels the 
“mode” of the statistical distribution of education for managers is 14 years, 
in Construction and Trade it decreases to 12 years. The “ typical" technician 
in Construction has 12 years of education; in Textiles he would have 8 years 
Of schooling. The average number of years of schooling for supervisors in 
Textiles is 9; in Hotels 5; in Trade 8 years and in Construction as high as 12 
Years. Unskilled operators mostly have less than 5 years of schooling in 
Textiles, 5 to 7 years in Trade and Construction, but more than 7 years in 
Hotels. 

(b). Variations by size. A priori, one is inclined to think that large undertakings 
tend to be more demanding and small firms less demanding with regard to 
the educational level of their employees, or at least that there is a strong 
association between size and educational level of workers. This seems to be 


Confirmed when one looks at cross-correlation coefficients of size with educa- 
tion for various occupations. The figures are: for managers iod for techni- 
Cians 0.399: for book-keepers 0.380; for secretaries 0.359; И exp 
0.367; for skilled operators 0.396 and for unskilled operators 0.282. That is to 


say, all the correlation coefficients are significant (at 10 per cent level) except 


9r unskilled operators. 


remembered that the survey distinguishes 
i imi anies. would 
tween individual firms, partnerships and limited compan pn SUR 
expect that individual firms would demand less education йл у, pee 
nership” companies for the same occupation. For ded | i E x 
educational mean for foremen is 9 years in individual M en E sees 
‘ Partnership” companies. Computing cross-correlations of status i does 
tional mean of workers by occupation, We found a guise m s XE 
mee : tions selected except for unski e 
eroe fusus | biained was still significant at 10 per cent 


ere the correlation coefficient О 
level) 


© Variations by status. It will be 


more modern the firm, the higher the 


Eb). Vets C | 
). Variations by modernity. Again, npe being equal). Correlation coeffi- 


Evel of education of its workers (all t 
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cients between index of modernity and educational mean show a strong 
association between these two variables for all occupations (at 10 per cent 
level of significance). 


To sum up: despite the small size of the sample, the analysis of the average 
educational level and its dispersion has shown that: 

— there is no simple relationship between occupation and education (even 
when we work at rather well-defined and detailed occupational classifications) 
but there is a parallel pattern between the hierarchy of job categories, the 
modal period of training and the average number of years of education; 

— the technical characteristics (sector, modernity), the social dimensions (sta- 


tus), the position (size) of a firm seem to influence the educational level of its 
employees. 


2. Data by sex 
For the seven occupations studied women 
a total of 9,190 workers), takin 
ever, it should be noted that: 
(a). Some occupations are not open to women—e g., technicians—, probably 
for socio-cultural reasons. 

(b). The percentage of women em 
extent upon the sector of activit 
Secretaries are female in Textile: 


represent 36 per cent (3,310 out of 
g all the firms together (see Table 14). How- 


ployed per Occupation depends to a large 
y; while 64 per cent and 78 per cent of 
S and Hotels respectively, the proportion 
decreases to 17 per cent and 16 per cent in Trade and Construction, partly 
because of the nature of the occupation, partly because of the higher “ rate of 
activity” of women in Jakarta than in Padang. 

(c). In Textiles and Trade, the 
tion, the smaller the proportio: 
Seems less noticeable in Hotels 


higher the hierarchical position of an occupa- 
n of women. Discrimination against women 


TABLE 14. Percentage of females by sector and by occupation. 


с AREE NER 


Textiles 


Hotels Trade Construction 
Managers 0 - 5 
Technicians 0 б D 2 
Book-keepers 36 3l S | 
Secretaries 64 Ж и i. 
Supervisors 12 20 : 2 
Skilled operators 58 | р z 
Unskilled operators 55 У 5 
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J. Data by age 

Taking the number of workers by occupation in each firm, we computed the 
average age by occupation and by sector (see Table 15). The results call for 
the following comments: 

(a). * Bad jobs" are occupied by the youngest workers; average age is lowest 
for unskilled operators. Managers" have the highest average age. 

(b). The "range" between occupations, while significant, is small: 7 to 12 
years, probably owing to the age-pyramid structure of the labour force in 
Indonesia (*young labour"). The average age of managers is 33 to 38 
years. 

(c). Differences between sectors are not very pronounced, nor is there a strong 
association between firms’ characteristics and age of workers; however, some 
Significant correlations are found between managers, foremen, skilled workers 
and notably technicians and some firms’ characteristics. 


TABLE 15. Average age by occupation and by sector (in years). 


Te 


Textiles Hotels Trade Construction 
Managers 33 5 38 b 
Technicians 27 77 on i 
нна е 25 31 30 
а a 28 33 30 
үр + 26 30 32 
аиа a 24 27 29 


Unskilled operators 


Altogether then, to answer the questions raised in this section we can 
Conclude that: ї | 

l. The * mae manager is a man of 35 years of age with more than 13 
years of éducation with 9 months of special training, but often without 


Special training. А | 
2. The E ug technician is a man of 30 years of age with about 12 years 
of eR with 6 months of special training, but in most cases without 
E ith a few exceptions—whose age 
3. The “typical” book-keeper is а man—with a fe p 
ve | ea ies 36 years with 12 years of education, often without 


A FR ; ^ training. 
Special training or with 6 months TN у UMS 
4. The s N 3 secretary in Textiles and Hotels is a woman of 25 years 


Tre an of 30 years of age; a secretary 

in C ruction and rade a man o г 

= Ses js E pets of education with little (3 months) or no special 
есејуе 


training. 
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5. The "typical foreman/supervisor is a man, age 30, with 12 years of 
education and no special training (exceptionally 6 months). 

6. There is no “typical” skilled operator really; the situation varies a great 
deal from sector to sector, partly because of the characteristics of the sector, 
partly because of the definition adopted in the survey, i.e. an operator who 
performs a complex task or is just above the bottom category of occupa- 
tions. 

7. Nor is there a "typical" unskilled operator for the same reason; but 
average education would be less than 7 years and the average age around 


25 years. 


C. Conditions of work 


Having sketched out the " profile" of workers, it is useful at this stage to 
describe the ~ profile " of the occupations themselves by examining the condi- 
tions of work. These conditions are determined at each moment in time by 
the power relationships between partners in the world of work, i.e., capacity 
of negotiation, regulations, relative scarcity by occupation, etc. In the ques- 
tionnaire we limited ourselves to a few indicators; job stability, average 
number of working hours, unionization of workers, type of contract, system 
of promotion, salaries and income (see Table 16). 


1. Job stability 

Employers were asked to qualify the status of jobs, i.e., ~ permanent”, " not 
permanent". On average, managers, book-keepers, secretaries and foremen 
are considered to be permanent jobs, 98 per cent of employers consider the 
Post of manager as a permanent job; 84 per cent of employers consider the 
post of technician as a permanent job, but this proportion drops to 59 per cent 
for skilled operators and to 27 per cent for unskilled operators. Is “ job 
Stability” a function of the firms’ characteristics? The testing out of this 
hypothesis gives different results for different occupations. Clearly, there IS 
DO, or little, correlation between firms’ characteristics and stability for 
Managers, book-keepers, secretaries (these are standardized permanent jobs); 
there is a strong association between size of firms and job stability for 
foremen; there is a strong association between size, capital, integration and 
market of firms on the one hand and job stability for technicians on the 
Other. Skilled and unskilled operators have a status (permanent or not) 
depending clearly on the firms’ characteristics (capital, production process, 
Ooking service, maintenance system, bank relationship, market conditions, 


Percentage of visitors). 


2. Aver ki s per th 

; rage working hours per MON | | | 
Ап palris of data on the average number of working hours by occupation 
апа by sector suggests the following comments. 
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The average number of working hours per month varies significantly by 
sector. Textile employees work on average 10 hours more than their col- 
leagues in the other three sectors. The range varies significantly between 
sectors. Standard deviations are very high for Hotels, showing large differ- 
ences between firms, but are very low in Construction—except for unskilled 
workers—showing a more normalized system of work. 

The analysis by occupation suggests different “ hierarchies” in the condi- 
tions of work in different sectors, but usually the ** bottom position ", i.e., the 
unskilled worker, has the largest number of working hours per month and the 
largest dispersion (because of the heterogeneity of this occupation). 

Are the average number of working hours per month related to firms’ 
characteristics? Only in the case of technicians, secretaries and to a lesser 
extent book-keepers and foremen, did we find significant correlation coeffi- 
cients. This result, which is apparently paradoxical, can be explained by the 


fact that firms' characteristics affect duration of work through “overtime” 


and not through the standard number of working hours by occupation. 


Probably also the data collected lacked accuracy. 


3. Unionization of workers 


This indicator—percentage of workers unionized—is very difficult to interpret, 
as in the first place it is due to “ historical” reasons as well as to the degree 
of organization of workers’ associations, For example: workers in Jakarta tend 
to be more easily unionized than workers in Padang: all workers in Construc- 
tion and almost all workers in Trade are not unionized. Secondly, ** unioniza- 


tion" is itself a characteristic of the firm in a sense: in some firms when 
workers enter they are immediately unioniz 


have a percentage of unionization above 10 5 
“0-10 per cent” type or a * 90-100 per cen 
that contrary to western economies, worke; 


: EA €., technicians, book-keepers, secreta- 
ries, are more unionized than other workers. These findings should be consi- 
dered as no more than an illustration, because of the Small number of observa- 
tions. 


4. Type of contract 
For each occupation employers were asked the type of contract currently in 
use, i.e.  piecework ”, “ fixed rate", “ with Scale". From the statistical distri- 
bution of the replies the following Comments can be inferreg 

The higher the hierarchical position, ? 


| the proportion of workers 
having contracts with a salary scale; th р 


| € lower the position, the higher the 
proportion paid on piecework or fixed rates. That is to say, "good jobs" 


the larger 
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which are more stable are also offered better contractual conditions, i.e., with 
a salary scale; “bad jobs" which are not permanent usually receive bad 
contractual arrangements, i.e., “ fixed rate”. 

There is a striking difference between sectors: book-keepers, secretaries 
and foremen occupy relatively higher positions in Textiles (i.e. better treat- 
ment) than in Hotels. 

Finally, “ type of contract " is strongly associated with firms' characteristics. 
Cross-correlations by occupation show significant results with size, status, 
autonomy, capital, production process, equipment and modernity for Textiles; 
and with size, type of product, equipment, book-keeping, booking service, 
NCR, maintenance system for Hotels. Hence, contract systems are closely 
related to “ social, technical and position dimensions” of firms. 


5. Promotion system ] i р 
The system of promotion is another illustration of the results of interaction 


between supply and demand of labour and indicates the differential treatment 
by employers of workers in different hierarchical positions. Occupations with 
ПО system of promotion “normally” belong to the bottom of the hierar- 
chy—57 per cent and 67 per cent of skilled and unskilled operators have 
contracts with no promotion possibility; a small proportion of workers in 
Occupations of a more stable and standardized type—book-keepers and secre- 
taries—will have contracts with no promotion possibility (23.5 and 32.5 per 
Cent); contracts for occupations at the top of the hierarchy are in an ambi- 
guous situation (managers, foremen) as either they reach the maximum (it is 
difficult for a manager or for a foreman to be upgraded without changing 
Category) and/or they normally expect better treatment: 34.5 per cent of 
foremen and 39.5 per cent of managers hold contracts with “no promo- 
Поп”, 

‚Оп the other hand, а 
give promotion according to 
that they give promotion accor 
Not surprising to see that no emplo 


significant proportion of employers declare that they 
performance and a smaller proportion declare 
ding to length of service and performance. (It is 
yer gives promotion according to length of 
Service: we are far from the highly-structured “ labour relations " in the public 
Sector—not included in the sample.) In the end, even for those who receive 
better treatment—top of the hierarchy—promotion depends essentially on the 
extent to which workers “conform to rules " and are judged as productive by 
their supervisors. This confirms the findings given in Chapter П. 


6. Salary and income 

Table 16 gave average salaries and 

Payments and various allowances) by occupa 

Comments are worth making. | Я 
There is а parallelism between job hi 

Occupation. Broadly speaking the range is 1 to 

Positions. 


income (which includes overtime 
tion for all sectors. A number of 


erarchies, salaries and income by 
5 between bottom and top 
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In terms of salaries, there seem to be few differences between Supervisors, 
secretaries and technicians—all earning twice as much as unskilled operators. 
Book-keepers come in second position after managers. А 

Salaries represent about two-thirds of total income. Hence, allowances in 
the form of bonuses, medical treatment, housing, transport, tips, etc. repre- 
sent an important source of income for workers in all categories of occupa- 
tions. Yet by adding allowances to salaries the differences between occupa- 
tions tend to increase and not decrease (except for secretaries and skilled 
operators). 

Obviously the range of salaries varies considerably by sector, the figures 
above relating to total averages. For example, in Textiles the salary ratio for 
managers is 885, in Hotels it is 318, in Construction 630 and in Trade (much 
narrower) 263. The slight difference between skilled and unskilled operators 
in Hotels is due to the definition adopted in this sector, i.e. “ skilled opera- 
tor” is just above the bottom category: room attendants, who are usually 


treated as unskilled workers. Naturally, the case is different in the other three 
sectors. 


strong association with “ system of maintenance ”, 


A E “ booking service”, “ bank 
relationship”, “ market” 


and “ percentage of visitors” ; but different addition- 
ct the level of income for various occupations. For 
example, “capital” and “production process” affect the income of skilled 
and unskilled Operators; “status” affects the income of technicians, secreta- 


ries and book-keepers. These preliminary findings led us to develop a more 
systematic model for analyzing t 


which we will cover in the last secti 


D. The combined effects of supply and demand 


on income inequalities: hierarchies and segmentation 
To the questions who is recrui 
what conditions? we have tried to 


Am pends undoubtedly on individual charac- 
teristics of workers and on the function performed, but also is determined by 
conditions of access which themselves Telate to firms? characteristics (see 
Chapter II). 

(b). This hierarchy is the result of inter: 
and becomes a key factor in the segmi 
market. 


Admittedly segmentation theories require a more comprehensive basis for 


testing, as they suggest amongst other things the ‘weight’ of historical work 


action between employers and workers 
entation and Stratification of the labour 
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and relations between capital and labour in shaping the present conditions of 
the labour market. None the less, and without being able to test all the 
elements of these theories—particularly the lack of mobility between occupa- 
tions—for the seven categories of occupations, which can be grouped as 
" management ", “ pivotal occupations” (supervisors), “ operators” and “ em- 
ployees" (secretaries, book-keepers, technicians), we have shown (1) the 
contrasts in recruitment criteria, ascriptive, cognitive, and attitudinal traits 
imputed to each occupation; (2) the parallelism between level of education, of 
Salary, of income and hierarchical positions of occupations — ranked in 
relation to one another; and (3) the different “ workers" profiles" (sex, age, 
education) and corresponding profiles of occupations as measured by indica- 
tors of conditions of work (stability, mode of remuneration, working hours, 
etc.). 
What remains to be done is to determine what, in the dispersion of 
incomes, can be explained by workers’ characteristics, firms’ characteristics 
and conditions of work, in order to interpret the effects of the interaction 
between employers and workers and between supply and demand of 
labour. 

With this purpose in view, we estimated a set of regression equations 
(Simple and multiple) using incomes as dependent variables and individual 
firms’ characteristics and working hours as independent variables. While the 
equations are not statistically significant for all occupations, the results as 
Summarized in Table 17 suggest the following comments: MG 
l. Simple linear regressions of income with education give low correlation for 

Secretaries, skilled operators and supervisors, medium for managers and 

high for technicians, book-keepers and unskilled operators. This is easy to 

understand, except for unskilled operators. To some extent similar patterns 
hold true for training. Working hours make a very negligible contribution 
towards explaining variances, except for technicians (as We have seen 
earlier on, working hours are strongly associated with firms’ characteristics 


for technicians). 

2. Canonical regressions with 
Production process), working ho 
four to six variables it is possibl 
the variance of income according 
IS a rather significant result in У! 
the unavoidably approximate natu incom este 

3. A glance at the contribution made by the various hei ees [ш 

ibuti : jon 2 aini individual charac t 
Contribution made by education and training Г a 
a determinant of income varies considerably depending on the occupation: 


firms’ characteristics (autonomy, age, size and 
urs, education and training! show that with 
e to explain between 38 and 60 per cent of 
to the occupation being considered. This 
ew of the dispersion of the variables and 
re of data on income. 


l. The list of variables which enter the equations varies according to the occupation considered, 


In order to avoid multi-collinearity. 
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the percentages are 21 per cent for managers, 48 per cent for technicians, 
37 per cent for book-keepers, 8 per cent for secretaries, 4 per cent for 
Supervisors, 27 per cent for skilled operators and 58 per cent for unskilled 
operators; (ii) the contribution made by working hours is small or negligible 
for all occupations, except for skilled operators; (iii) the contribution made 
by firms’ characteristics is small for occupations at the bottom of the 
hierarchy, i.e. technicians, skilled operators and unskilled operators; 
medium for book-keepers; high for managers, supervisors and secretar- 
ies. 
Thus the supply/demand adjustments cut across the job hierarchy significant- 
ly and contribute directly to the stratification of the labour market. Jobs at the 
top end of the scale—managers—depend both on firms' characteristics, indivi- 
dual characteristics (education) and conditions of work (working hours). This 
IS also true for book-keepers, who come after managers in the hierarchy. Jobs 
at the bottom end of the scale—unskilled operators— are such that their 
income depends very little on firms’ characteristics and mostly on education. 
This is also true of occupations belonging to the lower part of the hierarchy 
(in our list technicians and skilled operators) The case of secretaries and 
Supervisors is just the opposite: income variance can be explained much more 
by firms’ characteristics than by education and training. +: 
Therefore the conclusions to be drawn from these preliminary findings can 
be summarized as follows: the occupations, by reason of their level ol 
remuneration and the factors which affect this, clearly belong to different 
Worlds and are governed by different rules. Some, as it were, "identify" the 
Worker with the firm (top and middle-level)—their income is mainly 
explained by the company's characteristics. Others are remunerated according 
to the “market” and with less relation to the firm (middle- and low-level 


Workers), 


From the point of view of educational planning, it is particularly interesting 


lo note (i) that education is recognized in terms of ‘рау ` to a far greater 
extent at the top end of the scale than it IS for lower-level jobs (excepi in the 
case of unskilled operators where there is a pronounced distinction between 
illiterate and literate, or uneducated and others); (ii) that special training 1S 
particularly well rewarded for technicians and skilled operators. 
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What conclusions can be drawn from this survey of employers? Let us 
organize the presentation of the conclusions under two main headings: (A) 
methodologies and (B) implications for educational policies. 


A. Methodologies 


The experience gained from the actual implementation of the four employers' 

surveys has led us to the following conclusions: 

1. The content of the questionnaire: perhaps a number of simplifications could 
be introduced without having too great an effect on the findings (dealing 
with firms' characteristics, employment structures, relationships between 
employers and educational institutions); on the other hand, it would 
certainly enrich the validity of the conclusions to a significant extent if an 
employees' questionnaire were added to the employers' questionnaire (even 
if it was limited to a collection of personal data records). 

2. The carrying out of the Survey: the Indonesian team had to overcome à 
number of practical difficulties in obtaining interviews from the firms 
(generally with managers or the head of personnel). Indeed a great deal of 
energy went into convincing the firms surveyed of the importance of the 
study and of the "confidential" and “ neutral" nature of the work. The 
reluctance by employers to co-operate in the Survey can be explained by 
the lack of precedents of a survey of this kind in Indonesia, the fear that 
the data would be used against their firm and the need (for rather busy 
people) to spend a great deal of time and energy in completing the ques- 
tionnaire. In case any follow-up is contemplated to this pilot study, à 
careful assessment of these difficulties should be made and perhaps dif- 
ferent approaches envisaged for the data collection. 

3. The data: the limited number of firms covered and the small size of the 
team involved has led (with some minor exceptions) to obtaining a very 
reliable data collection system. In case such an exercise is to be expanded, 
it would be necessary to plan for a period of careful training and prepara- 
tion of the team of surveyors 
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B. Implications for educational policies 


While the size of the sample is very small and limited to a few sectors and 
areas in Indonesia, it is still legitimate on the basis of the study to draw some 
lessons and infer a few conclusions for the consideration of educational policy 
makers. 

Firstly, the study shows that firms' characteristics affect significantly their 
use of human resources, i.e., different categories of occupations will be used 
in different ways according to the technological, social and position dimen- 
sions of the undertaking in the world of work. Hence, any assessment of 
manpower needs by an economy should start with (a) some data on the 
breakdown of firms according to certain indicators on firms’ characteristics 
and (b) some assumptions on the relationships between various types of firms 
and their use of human resources. 

Secondly, recruitment for some job categories takes place mainly by promo- 
tion within the firm (internal recruitment); this is especially the case for 
foremen and managers. Others are filled mainly through external recruitment; 
this is so for example for skilled and unskilled operators. For others—techni- 
cians, book-keepers, secretaries—the pattern will differ according to the firm 
involved. This finding is important when forecasts for manpower demand are 
made for each occupational category. У 

Thirdly, when recruiting (through promotion or the external market), firms 
use a number of criteria (ascriptive and cognitive) for selecting applicants 10 
jobs. In this respect, it is important to note that “education” and * special 
training" are not used in the same way for recruitment or promotion, and for 
all occupations. In the case of recruitment, they seem to play a very minor 
role in identifying the "right" applicant for the job ol “technician v and 
“skilled operator". This finding is surprising and has important implications 
if proved generally valid, since it would mean, for example, that expanding 
the education of the young would not help a great deal towards increasing 
employment opportunities for these job categories; if access to these occupa- 
tions is related more to ascriptive than to cognitive criteria, it Is hard to 
expect an improvement of the labour market through a change in the cogni- 


live characteristics of the young. 
Fourthly, the analysis of the aver 
and training (expressed in months) 
between occupation and education, à 
Чоп of the job, the longer the educ 


age level of education (expressed in years) 
shows that there is no simple relationship 
Ithough the higher the hierarchical posi- 
ation and training. Firms'characteristics 


influence the educational and training profile of its workers; and this profile 
has been changing over time: between 1970 and 1977, for all T 
except managers, the average number of years of education has bore i 

ence the “education-training” specifications of various pene gd ш 
according to the evolution of the educational level of the population. ( ү : e 
Same occupation, even in the same year. requirements in Jakarta are hig а 
than requirements in Padang, as the average educational level of the popula- 
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tion differs between the two cities). If this is so, the argument for planning 
education in the light of manpower needs becomes somewhat questionable. In 
the case of training (vocational ), no clear-cut pattern emerges, except perhaps 
that (i) the actual distribution of workers by length of training shows that for 
the majority of firms and for all occupations, employers declare “ no training” 
for their workers; (ii) although some increase in vocational training require- 
ments seems to have taken place between 1970 and 1977, the proportion of 
employers who declare that some vocational training is needed remains very 
small for all occupations. The very least that one can conclude from these 
findings is that there is a serious problem with regard to vocational training 
which deserves some further investigation. 

Finally—and this does not exhaust the results of the study—it is very 
striking to note that when analyzing the determinants of income, education 
plays a major role for unskilled Operators (this is an important argument for 
literacy and basic education), for technicians, book-keepers and to a lesser 
extent for managers. In the case of skilled operators, the contribution of 
“special training” towards explaining income is twice as important as that of 
education. In the case of * supervisors”, “secretaries” and “ skilled opera- 
tors”, education plays a negligible role in the determination of income. 
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Appendix: definitions of variables 


Variable 
Status 


Autonomy 


Age 


Production process 


Size 


Working hours per month 
Education requirement 


Train; А 
raining requirement 


Nature 
Discrete 


Discrete 


Discrete 


Discrete 


Discrete 


Continuous 
Continuous 


Continuous 


мел ш юк ом 


oo 


овом Coto — tto — o 


Details 


. Partnership 

. Limited company 

. Individual or family firm 

. Public firm or state enterprise 


. Independent national (public) 

. Independent national (private) 

. Subsidiary (public) 

. Subsidiary (private) 

. Main establishment (public) 

. Main establishment (private) 

. Establishment belonging to a mul- 
tinational group (public) 

. Establishment belonging to a mul- 
tinational group (private) 

. Joint venture 


. Before 1966 
. Between 1966 and 1970 
. After 1970 


. Continuous 
. Series 
. Piecework 


. Less than 5 
5-10 

10-20 

. 20-50 

. 50-200 

. More than 200 


Varies between 144 and 320 


* Averages" vary between 0.5 and 


13 years 


* Averages" vary between 0 and 


5.7 months 
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Introduction 


This study is an initial effort to detail the relationship between formal educa- 
tion, professional training, and career patterns in Kenya's public service 
during the period from independence in December 1963 through 1977. Two 
aspects of this relationship will be examined: differentials in recruitment and 
Promotion patterns of males and females with similar amounts of formal 
education entering a particular subsector of the labour force during the same 
Period, and changes in employment prospects of women and men with 
Various types of educational credentials over time as the educational system 
has expanded. This paper will deal with two parts of the public sector, the 
teaching service and the civil (central government) service, with particular 
reference to the secretarial, clerical, and middle-level management (executive, 
accountancy, and personnel) grades. In 1975 the educational sector employed 
а total of 116,211 workers, most of them teachers, which constituted 14 per 
cent of all wage employment in the modern sector in that year. Central 
government service, excluding public corporations and parastatal bodies, 
Provided employment for 111,531 persons (CBS, unpub: B). m 
In the post-independence period Kenya, like most developing societies, 
has been characterized by rapid educational growth juxtaposed with limited 
employment generation. The high priority accorded to educational expansion 
as more than doubled primary-school enrolment and resulted in an eight- 
Old increase in secondary enrolment. In 1964 primary-school enrolment 
у at 1,014,719 and secondary and technical УК had a total ая 
of 35,921 1965: 19). By 1976 the educational system was servicing 
2,894,617 M us P 230.388 secondary-school students (CBS, 1977). 
The Proportion of enrolment of the eligible primary-school age-cohort went 
from 37 per cent in 1962 (Sheffield, 1971: 15) to 87 per cent in 1976 (CBS, 
1977: 2). As an indication of the changing output of the educational system, 
Numbers of candidates sitting annually for the Cambridge School сеш 
Ог its successor, the East African School Certificate Examination, both o 
Which are taken after four years of secondary school and are equivalent to the 
ritish * Ordinary” level, rose from 6,200 in 1964 (MOE, 1965: 11) to some 
48,000 in 1975, while the students registering for the Higher School Certifi- 
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cate or East African Advanced Certificate Examinations after six years of 
secondary education, which are equivalent to the British “ Advanced” level, 
increased from 447 in 1964 (MOE, 1965: 11) to 7,000 in 1975 (MOE, 1975: 
55). The establishment of the University of Nairobi as an autonomous univer- 
sity in 1970 facilitated the growth of output from higher education as well. By 
1977 the University of Nairobi awarded degrees and diplomas to 1,891 
graduates from the main campus and its constituent. Kenyatta University 
College (University calls for separate fund allocation, 1977: 5). Although 
accurate figures are not available on the number of university graduates 
trained outside of East Africa, it seems likely that several hundred of the 
3,000 or more Kenyans studying overseas return each year with graduate 
qualifications. 

Employment opportunities have grown more modestly during this period. 
Despite a sustained rate of economic growth, exceeding six per cent for most 
years, generation of employment has proceeded slowly, especially in the 
modern sector, due to the utilization of capital-intensive technology. Total 
enumerated wage employment in the modern sector increased from 581,300 
in 1962 (Economics and Statistics Division, 1963: 2) to 819,056 in 1975 (CBS, 
unpub. B) Efforts to Kenyanize the public sector absorbed much of the 
secondary-school and university output in the years immediately following 
independence, but by 1969 the public sector was 95 per cent localized (Ndeg- 
wa, 1971: 29). Unemployment among secondary-school leavers became an 
officially recognized problem by 1970 (Select Committee on Unemployment, 
1970: 8). Within five years university graduates, particularly those with art$ 
degrees, also were reported to have difficulties in finding jobs. 

: Data from the 1972 manpower survey indicates that the annual increase 
in middle- and high-level positions requiring secondary or university educa- 
tion in recent years has been in the range of 6,000 jobs. If replacement 0 
non-citizens is taken into account and if it is assumed that this process will be 
completed by 1980, this would generate an additional 3 000 positions annual- 
ly. Of these annual employment openings, it is calculated that 6,500 jobs are 
for secondary-school leavers and 2,500 for those with a tertiary-level educa- 
tion (Wachira, 1977). According to these figures, only a very small proportion 
of primary- and secondary-educated job-seekers can hope to find wage 
employment. Moreover, the shortfall between the number of school-leavers 
seeking employment in the wage sector and the number of openings will 
increase in future years. Another attempt to qualify employment prospects for 
school-leavers estimates that of the 190,000 school-leavers in 1975 about 
39,000 (i.e. about one in five) were absorbed into wage employment but that 
the shortage of wage jobs of some 150,000 may increase three-fold by 1985 
(Edgren, 1976). Although agriculture and self-employment could provide 
some school-leavers with a means of earning a livelihood, their strong prefe- 
rences for wage jobs are likely to raise open unemployment significantly: 
This basic tension between rapid educational growth and limited emploY- 
ment generation has created a situation conducive to credential escalation ай 
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declining prospects of school-leavers over time, but there have probably been 
differences in subsectors as well as between males and females. Kenya's 
labour market, like that of most countries, has been extremely segmented, 
with conditions of supply and demand diverging among subsectors. For 
example, the expansion of the educational system has brought about a concom- 
itant growth of the teaching profession, whereas the civil service has expand- 
ed more slowly and the increase in employment openings in most branches 
of the private sector also has been limited. The impetus for Kenyanization 
also has been stronger in the public than in the private sector. Fragmentation 
of the labour market even characterizes the public sector itself. The civil 
Service, teaching service, public corporations, and parastatal bodies set recruit- 
ment criteria and wage policies independently of one another. Within the civil 
Service the Directorate of Personnel Management centrally establishes condi- 
tions of service, but the policy to deal separately with each of the occupational 
Broupings has given rise to considerable variation, with the upgrading of 
entrance qualifications coming in some subsectors years ahead of others. 
Until the Ndegwa Commission Report recommended in 1971 and the 
Government adopted a single salary structure to make salary administration 
àn integral part of civil service management and at the same time reorganized 
the civil service into 15 job groups based on task analysis and specifications 
Tequired for entry, there was little co-ordination among the occupational 
groupings. In the period since 1971 there has been greater uniformity in 
Salary levels and increments. However, changes in minimum educational 
qualifications for recruitment and advancement continue to be considered 
autonomously for each occupational grouping. — 

. Generally the civil service and the teaching service have been at a compet- 
itive disadvantage with many other employers in terms of salary scales and 
benefits, The private sector, not the public sector, has tended to be the 
Price-setter in wages and salaries. Employees in all branches of public service, 
like other workers in the modern sector, have enjoyed an average income far 
in excess of all but the most successful farmers or self-employed business- 
Men, but average incomes usually have been lower than in the non-agricul- 
tural private sector (World Bank, 1975: 22). Within the public sector, public 
Corporations and parastatal bodies frequently offer better conditions of service, 
Particularly for senior and skilled personnel, than either the teaching service 
Or the civil service. Until recently salary levels within the teaching wes 
Were significantly lower than in other branches of the public oe and in 
Contrast with policy in other branches of the public sector, housing ae 
Provided only under special circumstances: Increases in remuneration an da 
reversal of the housing policy have reduced differentials between the teaching 


“ТУП services. i i i t lary grades has 
€ general policy to link educational qualifications to salary g 


acted as another constraint, along with competitive disadvantages in recruit- 
Ment, on improving educational qualifications within the civil service and 
teaching service. Efforts to raise minimum credentials for entry, to provide 
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upgrading through in-service training, or to increase the ratio of more-skilled 
to less-skilled personnel in particular grades have had significant implications 
for the total cost of wages. According to 1977 salary scales, for example, an 
entrant to the civil service with the East African School Certificate begins at 
an annual salary of £399, whereas a new recruit who has completed two more 
years of schooling and has a form VI education starts at £471 and someone 
with Form VI and the requisite passes in the East African Advanced Certifi- 
cate earns £510 (Personnel Circular No. 6 of 1977). In establishing minimum 
educational credentials for recruitment to specific grades, the Directorate of 
Personnel Management and the Ministry of Education, whose budgets are 


less elastic than those in the private sector, have had to weigh the financial 
costs as well as the availability of candidates. 


can offer the courses and facilities 
examinations and gain places in 
es, and employment. This imbal- 


‚ OStensi 
females are non-existent. The institution 
requirements at the University of Nairobi, emphasizing proficiency in science 
and maths, has reduced women's proportion of university даназа вое by hal 
since 1965/66 to less than 10 per cent of the total enrolment in 1975/76. 
Many career-training programmes similarly have discriminated against female 
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admissions. Government career-training booklets and application forms have 
encouraged female applications only for teaching, nursing, secretarial work, 
home economics, and catering, excluding women from agricultural, scientific, 
and technical training courses (Smock, 1977). 

Women consistently have been under-represented in the modern sector. 
Their share of the employed African wage-labour force declined from 17.5 per 
cent in 1964 to 11.5 in 1973 (CBS, 1974: 257). Total employment of all 
females, citizens and non-citizens, in 1975 constituted only 15.6 per cent of 
the wage-labour force (CBS, 1976: 44). In 1972 women held only 16 per cent 
of all middle- and high-level positions in the modern sector, and many of the 
females so classified, particularly at higher levels, were non-citizens (CBS, 
1974: 257). As these figures suggest, women suffer from higher rates of urban 
unemployment than men. An ILO team estimated female unemployment to 
be 10 to 17 per cent for female household heads and 23 to 27 per cent for 
non-heads in 1977, more than double the incidence of male unemployment 
(ILO, 1972: 57). 

Analysis of women's distribution in the wage-employment sector reveals a 
heritage of considerable occupational segregation in Kenya: women are clus- 
tered in a few occupational groups, several of which are sex-stereotyped as 
feminine, and are significantly under-represented in the managerial, profession- 
al, and supervisory positions that bring decision-making authority, high 
Salary scales, and prestige. According to the figures in Table 1, women 
predominate in only one of the major occupational groups, secretarial work, 
and are consistently next well-represented among teachers. Women аге 
under-represented in Kenya in many of the occupational categories that are 


TABLE 1. Women's percentage of major occupational groups, 1968, 1972, and 1975. 
——— —-—-———-.———-——-.———— 
1968 1972 1975 
% % % 
Directors and top administrators 6 4 4 
Salaried directors zd чы ~ 
Professionals 15 8 12 
Executive and managerial i 5 M 
Technicians and workshop advisory personnel 10 8 
Teachers 20 27 * 
Secretaries, stenographers and typists n 86 4 
Clerks, book-keepers, cashiers and book-keeping 10 
clerks 6 У 
Shop assistants, technical sales representatives, 13 12 
auctioneers and salesmen 10 7 5 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers not included 4 13 
Unskilled » i 
SOURCE Central Bureau of Statistics. Employment and earnings in the modern sector 1968-70, p. 77; Employment and earnings 
in the modern sector 1972-73. р. 81; labour enumeration for 1975 
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considered appropriate for females elsewhere, for example, clerical and sales- 
work, as well as in many in which women frequently are excluded. The 
recent rise among female salaried directors is difficult to explain and may 
reflect the appointment of women family members in family-owned firms. 

During the colonial period the public sector was not a trend-setter in the 
employment of women, particularly of African origin. Prior to independence 
many of the women in the public sector were Europeans and Asians serving 
on temporary terms of service in secretarial and clerical positions. The colo- 
nial administration did not attempt to establish an ongoing secretarial service 
whose members were encouraged to make a career commitment. Existing 
rules required a female officer of local origin to retire from or resign à 
pensionable appointment upon marriage and also prohibited the appointment 
of married women on pensionable terms. Exceptions were sometimes made in 
the fields of nursing and teaching, in which there was a shortage of fully 
qualified women of local origin and for which the administration wanted to 
encourage the employment of local women, that made it possible for a 
woman to continue after marriage after being transferred to contract terms 
(Pratt, 1963: 98-99). In 1962 the rate of employment of females in the public 
Sector, 7 per cent, was only half that in the private sector, and a higher 
proportion of the total number of women was accounted for by non-citizens 
(Economics and Statistics Division, 1963: Table Ly. 

Since independence the public service has endorsed the principle of equal 
рау for equal work and has applied the same criteria in the recruitment of 
women and men to specific grades, but sometimes has been reluctant [0 


accord married women the same conditions of service as married men. 
Initially the policy of discriminati 


part of the changes recommende 


€ officers at comparable levels (Ndegwa, 1971: 


› government files indicates that many married 
women are still employed on contract terms of service. 


The employment of women in the Public service has increased gradually 
since independance. By 1975 women comprised 16 per cent of all employees 
of the central government and 21 per cent of other governmental agencies 
and public corporations, as compared with 15 Per cent of the wage-force in 


the private sector (CBS, unpub. B). Generally women have been best repre- 
sented in the teaching service and leas 


i r t well represented in some of the public 
corporations and parastatal bodies, such as the railways and electric light and 
power. As Table 2 shows, women’s occupational distribution is much more 
diverse in the public than in the private sector. Whereas 84 per cent of female 
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TABLE 2. Sex distribution of wage-employment of Kenyan citizens by occupational group and 
sector, 1976. 
m АНЕ и ни coe be E зыл „==. 


Public sector Private sector 

Number of Number of Number of Number of 

Occupation males females males females 
Casual employees 25937 3336 62965 26 176 
Unskilled workers 120932 11574 232771 35518 
Skilled manual workers 31 376 5153 49 632 1966 
Technicians and supervisors 6180 255 5758 325 
Shop assistants, sales personnel 253 40 5114 38 
Clerical workers 26 262 2480 18 504 2078 
Secretarial workers 450 5108 730 4771 
Middle level executives 6944 641 7201 473 
General managers 885 14 2293 88 
Teachers 63 464 32123 2157 654 
Architects, engineers and surveyors 894 5 488 9 
Medical, dental, veterinary 1646 1523 117 144 
Agronomists 330 21 3 0 
Statisticians and mathematicians 126 6 50 16 
Other scientists 341 28 47 3 
Lawyers and jurists 139 9 39 7 
Accountants 248 7 374 18 
Economists 67 1 8 0 
Other professions 1 789 109 1754 226 
Total 288 213 62 423 390 045 73140 


vC WM = эшет ee р 


SOURCE. Central Bureau of Statistics, labour enumeration 1976. 


Wage-employment in the private sector in 1976 was concentrated in the casual 


employees and unskilled worker groupings, only 24 per cent of the females in 
the public sector were similarly employed. In contrast with the situation in 
the private sector, the largest number of women in the public sector were 
teachers rather than labourers. | Е Д 
If it is assumed that employers set minimum educational requirements z 
Positions with some reference to the availability of personnel, the existence о 
à Surplus labour market, as noted previously, should be conducive to the 
Taising of academic and professional training qualifications for jobs Fa as 
Hypothetically this credential escalation should characterize both the et 4 
and male-dominated occupational groupings. Although females m n 
Smaller proportion of secondary-school and university output than А e 
they also tend to be recruited for a more limited range of pa на : 
fields in which women and men compete for similar jobs and € a si 
Characterized by a large potential pool of manpower vota пе и 
àmenable to employers demanding more schooling, better pip dee ^ 
and professional training as conditions for recruitment and а 1 
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There have, however, been relatively few efforts to document the changing 
relationship between formal education, professional training, and career 
patterns in Kenya. The development of the educational system, patterns of 
access, the examination system, educational aspirations, and pedagogical 
factors affecting the process of education have all been subjects of good 
studies, but little work has been done on the effects of education. This bias 
toward the inputs rather than the outputs of education reflects international 
trends in educational research. It also has resulted from the lack of available 
national statistics permitting analysis of the links between education and 
economic role: census questionnaires have failed to include items about 
employment and labour-force surveys generally have not asked questions 
about educational background. 

There have been three major efforts to relate educational variables to 
employment in the formal sector. The first of these is the tracer study of 
secondary-school graduates from the classes of 1965 and 1969 conducted by 
the Institute for Development Studies of the University of Nairobi (Kinyanjui, 
1972). There are several major limitations in this project: employment condi- 
tions have changed radically since 1969/70 when the respondents were 
traced; the tracing reveals initial employment but not long-term career 
patterns; and the female sample, which was drawn from only four schools, is 
not considered representative by the staff members involved in the selection. 
Other research has been done computing the private and social returns for 
particular levels of education in Kenya, based on a sample of 5,000 employees 
in three urban areas taken in 1968 (Thias and Carnoy, 1972). The data 
analysis utilizes sophisticated techniques, including multiple regressions, but 
the subject of the returns on education is assessed almost completely in terms 
of the salary and income levels accruing from education and not in the wider 
perspective of career patterns. As in the Institute for Development Study 
project, the number of African females included in the sample was relatively 
small and most of the analysis was done only for males. It is also quite likely 
that the development of a surplus-labour market in the ten years following 
the original data collection has reduced the returns on education. The third 
attempt to document the relationship between education and employment i$ 
contained in the Central Bureau of Statistics (Government of Kenya) 1972 
middle- and high-level manpower survey. This Survey collected data on 
formal educational qualifications and professional training credentials for all 
employees in the formal sector in the Occupational groups that the Central 
Bureau of Statistics assumed would require post-secondary training. Unfortu- 


nately the data analysis was never completed and the results, with the 
exception of a few tables, were never published. | 


This study will focus on specific occupational 
sector rather than on individuals, and seek to trace changes in educational 
specifications for recruitment, promotion, and remuneration. The data will be 
drawn primarily from data files, documents, and publications of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics. In conjunction with the Ministry of Education, the 


Broupings within the public 
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Central Bureau of Statistics conducts an annual census of schools in order to 
collect basic statistics on the composition of the teaching profession as well as 
School enrolment and equipment in schools. To accomplish this objective 
every school in all provinces is requested to complete a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire circulated among the primary schools secures data on student 
enrolments, equipment, and teachers' qualifications. Two questionnaires are 
circulated among secondary schools. One form is completed by the head of 
the school on student distribution and equipment. The second form is filled 
by the teachers individually detailing their qualifications and teaching expe- 
rience. Section I on education and career patterns in the teaching profession 
will utilize data from this annual teachers’ census supplemented by other data 
from Ministry of Education files. The two major sources for Section II on the 
civil service will be the results of the annual enumeration of employment and 
wages in the formal sector undertaken by the Central Bureau of Statistics and 
Personnel circulars issued by the Directorate of Personnel Management 
setting forth conditions of service in the civil service, including minimum 
educational qualifications for recruitment and promotion. The Central Bureau 
Of Statistics’ survey of employees and their earnings in the modern sector 
covers establishments both in rural and urban areas and also includes some 
urban establishments in the informal sector run by self-employed individuals. 
As in the school and teacher census, questionnaires are sent to each establish- 
Ment and returns are based on the employers’ presentation of information, 
which may or may not accurately reflect the actual situation. Presumably 
there should be less motivation for false reporting in the public than in the 
Private sector. 
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Teachers comprise the largest occupational grouping of educated manpower in 
the public sector. As was shown in Table 2, the public sector employed 


were employed in the public sector and 
(CBS, unpub. B). The Teachers! Service 


of teachers in all government-aided primary and Secondary schools and 


teacher-training colleges on behalf of the Ministry of Education. At the 
present time virtually all of Ке 


dary schools, and all but one o 
aided or maintained, and the 
primary-school pupils, 118,000 


non-citizens who are willing to accept local terms of service. Trained teachers 
are bonded for three to five years to teach in the public sector and usually 
prefer the greater job security and better conditions of service in Government 
schools. . ; 

The teaching profession provides an interes 


teresting and significant case study 
of the relationship between formal education, 


professional training, and career 
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patterns for a variety of reasons. As mentioned above, the teaching profession 
constitutes the largest pool of educated manpower in the public sector. The 
high priority assigned to education by the Government has brought about the 
rapid expansion of the educational system since independence and a 
commensurate development of the teaching profession. The numbers of 
primary school teachers increased from 27,828 in 1964 to 89,074 in 1976, and 
the size of the secondary teaching force went from 1,980 in 1964 to 11,438 in 
1976 (MOE, 1965; CBS, 1977). Consequently employment opportunities for 
School-leavers have grown more rapidly in the teaching profession than in 
апу other part of the private or public sector. The teaching profession has also 
maintained a better sex-balance than any other occupational group in the 
Public sector employing educated manpower, virtually all of which are either 
male- or female-dominated. Recent research suggests, as well, that teacher 
Characteristics, such as the nature of academic and professional training, affect 
teachers’ performance and in turn the achievement of students in less- 
developed societies (Heyneman, 1976; Carnoy, 1971; Beebout, 1972; Alexan- 
der and Simons, 1975). 

Prior to independence the teaching profession, like all aspects of the educa- 
tional system in Kenya, was racially stratified and distinctions existed in 
recruitment, training and grading of teachers. In 1962 the teaching profession 
was composed of 21,116 teachers for African schools, 20,685 of whom were 
assigned to primary schools and 431 to secondary schools; 2,087 Asian 
teachers for Asian schools; 614 teachers of European origin for European 
schools; and 141 teachers for Arab institutions. There were 36 aided teacher- 
training colleges, 25 of which produced teachers for African primary schools, 
most of whom were primary-school graduates given two years of teacher 
training. In contrast with the staff qualifications of teachers in African prima- 
Ty Schools, the vast majority of whom had little more than a primary school- 
ing, European and Asian primary-school teachers tended to have either 
University or secondary-level education (MOE, 1963). In 1964 schools were 
integrated and a unified teaching profession created. 

The Ministry of Education has acknowledged that credentials of teachers, 
both their pre-service educational attainment and the type of professional 
training given to them, effect the quality of education provided in Kenya's 
Schools, and educational planners have attempted to improve teachers quali- 
fications, Efforts to upgrade teachers' credentials need, however, to be apprais- 
ed in the context of several factors. The first and major consideration is the 
Priority consistently accorded to expanding the educational system. AS а 
result, the basic provision of teachers to staff schools as enrolment increase 
has had to take precedence. Kenyanization of the teaching profession has 
been an additional constraint. The high proportion of the national budget 
devoted to educational expenditures, much of which goes to teachers’ salaries, 
has made the cost of raising teachers’ credentials an important concern. In 
addition, the availability of manpower, particularly educated Ed 
and university graduates willing to enter the teaching profession, has figure 


Prominently in Ministry decision-making. 
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Kenyanization of primary-school teaching, in contrast with secondary-level 
teaching, has not been a problem. Non-citizen teachers have not constituted 
more than 4 per cent of the primary teaching force since independence. 
However, the training or replacement of untrained teachers and the upgrading 
of the credentials of primary-school teachers has proceeded slowly. The 
percentage of trained primary-school teachers declined between 1962 and 
1964, from 76 per cent to 69 per cent, as many of the better-qualified 
members of the teaching profession departed to take up other jobs. The 
teaching profession provided the major reservoir from which the public and 
private sectors recruited Kenyans to staff positions which were localized at the 
time of independence (Ominde, 1964: 109). By 1970 the percentage of trained 
teachers rose to 79 per cent, and in 1972 the Ministry of Education was able 
to meet the national goal of one trained teacher per class of 40 children. Then 
in 1974 the proportion of trained teachers decreased again, from 78 to 67 per 
cent, this time owing to the need to deploy a large number of new teachers 
when the elimination of school fees for the first four years of primary 
Schooling brought about a sudden expansion of primary-school enrolments 
(MOE, Annual Reports). 

А In the years between 1964 and 1976 the secondary-school teaching force 
increased nearly six-fold. This rapid expension necessitated considerable 
reliance on non-citizen teachers to staff secondary schools. Between 1964 and 
1973 the proportion of secondary teachers that were Kenya citizens ranged 
from. 44 per cent to 58 per cent. The establishment of a Faculty of Education 
offering an undergraduate degree programme in education at the University 
of Nairobi and the institution and expansion of the degree programme in 
education at Kenyatta College substantially increased the output of Kenyan 
graduate secondary-school teachers. The existence of a surplus job-market 
also made it easier to recruit untrained Kenyan graduates and EAACE's. By 
1976 Kenyan citizens constituted 73 per cent of the secondary-school teaching 
profession (MOE, Annual Reports; CBS, 1977). 

The Ministry of Education establishes requirements for professional certifi- 
cation of teachers and also determines the composition of the annual intake 
of recruits to pre-service training courses апі in-service programmes. Classi- 
fication of teachers into grades has depended primarily on the level of formal 
education completed prior to entrance into teacher-training colleges. Although 
the basic categorization of trained primary-school teachers into four grades, 
from P4, the lowest, to P1, the highest, has remained the same since inde- 
pendence, the requirements for professional certification have been raised. AS 
Table 3 indicates, the P4 grade, which in the post-independence period gene- 
rally has been reserved for primary-school leavers upgraded through in-service 
training programmes, has gradually been phased out of the teaching service. 
The most significant changes in minimum educational credentials for specific 
grades have occurred among primary teachers in the P2 and P3 grades. In 
1964 P2s had two years of secondary schooling and two years of teacher 
training, while by 1975 new entrants had to complete four years of secondary 
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school education with passes on the EACE (**O" levels) in English, math, 
and science to be eligible for selection. At the time of independence recruits 
to the P3 grade were taken from primary-school leavers, whereas by 1975 two 
years of secondary schooling was the minimum qualification for candidates 
from less-developed districts and four years of secondary schooling was the 
norm for candidates from better-developed districts. 

Qualifications for secondary-school teachers have remained more stable. 
The two grades of trained secondary-school teachers have been 51 teachers, 
secondary-school leavers with either the equivalent of “O” or “А” levels 
and three or one years of teacher training respectively, and graduate teachers 
with university education. Among secondary-school teachers the major thrust 
has been to train sufficient numbers of Kenyans to replace non-citizens rather 
than to upgrade credentials. 

Efforts to upgrade teachers have been two-pronged: in addition to raising 
requirements for professional certification, the Ministry of Education has 
altered the ratio of intake for pre-service training in favour of higher grades. 
As Table 4 shows, in the early post-independence period the majority of 
primary teaching recruits had a primary education, with or without KPE or 
CPE, the primary-school leaving examinations, and then were given two 


further years of training in a teacher-training college. In 1964 such P3 and P4 
teachers constituted 75 per cent of the output of teacher-training colleges, and 
in 1967 P3s an 


d P4s accounted for 62 per cent. The availability of more 
secondary-school leavers enabled the Ministry of Education to change the bal- 


ance in recruitment, and 1972 was the last year for which a large number of 
CPE holders were accepted for P3 training. By 1973 the balance had shifted 
in favour of P2s and Pls, who then were recruited respectively from KJSE 
(Kenya Junior Secondary Examination taken after two years of secondary 
School), and EACE school-leavers. Together they made up 59 per cent of the 
output of non-graduate teachers in that year. By 1976 students with less than 
an EACE Division III with passes in English, maths and science accounted 
for only 12 per cent of the intake {Ministry of Education files). 


TABLE 4. Output of teachers from local sources 


1964 1967 1969 1973 1975 
Graduate 4 40! 50 65! 328 
si 11 116 259 493! 388 
РЇ 221 232 473 1030 2340 
um 337 717 1 064 1109 916 
Г 583 — 150 1287 36 
P4 34 47 29 973 | 

Тогај 1 190 2661 3162 3670 4119 


1. Number of students enrolled for final year, not total successfully qualifying, 
source Ministry of Education Annual Reports. 
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Before 1975 the academic level attained prior to entering teacher-training 
colleges determined the professional grade for which candidates were eligible 
upon successful completion of their training. Similarly the major means for 
trained teachers to improve their grade of certification was through sitting as 
private candidates for higher school examinations. This system gave rise to 
several problems. The programme in the teacher-training colleges was basical- 
ly the same for all students, with some allowance for differences in their 
academic competence, and there was not necessarily a correlation between the 
pre-service educational level of students and their performance at the training 
colleges. In 1975, for instance, the first year for which there were centrally set 
and marked final examinations, a higher proportion of P3s, 90 per cent, passed 
their examinations than Pls or P2s, of whom 84 per cent and 62 per cent 
respectively passed (MOE, 1975: 51). 

The new system instituted in 1975 makes professional certification of 
Students for Pl, P2, and P3 grades dependent on their performance in 
teacher-training colleges. The ratio among the output will be 1:2:3. This will 
also enable the Ministry of Education to upgrade the pre-service educational 
qualifications of teachers without raising the total cost of teachers’ salaries, 
since P3 teachers henceforth will tend to be secondary-school graduates, as 
will P2 and P1 teachers. Significant differences in the quality of education 
imparted by Kenya's primary-teaching training institutions suggests that some 
de facto specialization will eventualize: some will be preparing predominantly 
Р] teachers while others will be relegated to an output of P2s or P3s. 

Until 1975 the major means of gaining promotions in grade was to study 
for higher academic examinations, and many teachers invested much of their 
lime and energy in so doing. In one sample of primary-school teachers in 
Nairobi and surrounding localities, some 80 per cent were engaged in prepa- 
Ting as private candidates for these examinations (Sifuna, 1973: 183), probably 
to the detriment of their class work. Since 1975 advancement in grade will 
depend on promotion by merit rather than through taking examinations, and 
therefore will be easier to regulate. Teachers passing examinations will be 
eligible for increments in salaries but not for automatic promotions as in the 
Past. In December 1976 and May 1977 a total of 535 teachers were promoted 
9n the basis of merit (Files of the Inspectorate), suggesting that advancement 


Will h ess. j . 
eur kent vd um 64 through 1970, teachers with a primary- 
ling plus two years’ of teacher training 


Schoo i i imary schoo 
rario c dba ишш on, ranging upwards of 66 per cent of 


Constit i the professi 
all tabes Па ped ne schooling than the education they were 
attempting to impart obviously had many limitations, and commissions it 
ligating the educational system repeatedly called for their replacement wi | 
better-qualified teachers (Ominde, 1964; Ndegwa, 1971). Research ne 
а! these teachers were more prone to lecture to their students and to 
t matter, since they lacked the self- 


encourage rote memorization of subjec 
morization 0 t А i 
Confidence to attempt more innovative teaching techniques (Sifuna, 1973). In 
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TABLE 5. Profile of the primary-school teaching profession (by percentages) 


1964 1967 1970 1973 1976 
Qualified 
Graduate or UK Ministry of 
Education certificate 1 1 E = == 
51 — — == 1 2 
РІ 6 7 11 15 
Р2 9 п 20 25 24 
P3 42 4 44 37 19 
P4 10 8 6 4 2 
Other = 1 1 a 1 
Untrained 
Graduate = EE a 7 EN 
EAACE x ER Am. ж 1 
ЕАСЕ 1 2 › 9 
KJSE c Ex 2 5 1 
СЕР 22 24 16 7 
Other 8 У 1 1 әт 
Total 98 101 99 100 100 


NOTE Totals do not necessarily add up to 100%, due to rounding 
SOURCE ШЕ of Education Annual Reports for 1964 through 1975: Central Bureau of Statistics. Fducarion 1976, 1977 for 
igures. 


TABLE 6. Profile of Kenya citizens in primary-school teaching profession (percentages) 


La LE M == ES we И раја не 


1964 1967 1970 1973 pns 
Qualified 
Graduate or UK Ministry of 
Education Certificate = 
51 = = = 1 
^ 5 3 6 n 15 
9 T 21 25 22 
P3 42 47 45 37 19 
P4 10 8 6 4 2 
Other 1 1 =з d = 
Untrained 
Graduate — — ды к Е 
EAACE — — M a = 
EACE 1 2 22 
KISE =. E: ; ? " 
CPE 2 24 6 1 3 
Other 8 4 | 1 — 
Total 98 100 99 100 100 


SOURCE Ministry of Education Annual Reports: Central Bureau of Statistics. Едисано 1976, 


1977, for 1976 figures. 
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1973 P3 teachers, who then tended to have a primary education and two 
years of teacher training, still were the single most numerous grade of 
teachers, but teachers with some secondary schooling now were in the major- 
ity, accounting for 51 per cent of all teachers. By 1976 the number of P2 
teachers, with partial or completed secondary schooling and two years' of 
teacher training, had surpassed the number of P3 teachers, and 41 per cent of 
the primary-school teaching profession was composed of trained teachers with 
Some secondary schooling. Of the untrained teachers in 1976, most had 
completed four or six years of secondary schooling. 

The sex composition of the primary-level teaching profession has remained 
relatively stable. Women's representation in primary-school teaching, which is 
described in Table 7, has increased from 25 per cent in 1964 to 29 per cent in 
1976. A higher proportion of female than male teachers have tended to be 
trained, suggesting that males may either have a greater interest in careers as 
untrained teachers or be given preference in hiring. Alternatively, since fewer 
females enter and complete secondary school, a higher percentage of the 
women inclined to pursue teaching may be recruited into the training col- 
leges. As Table 8 indicates, the proportion of trained female teachers in dif- 
ferent grades is not dissimilar to the percentage of male teachers. 


TABLE 7. Women's representation in the primary-school teaching profession. 


Female teachers as percentage of total 


Trained Untrained Total 
1964, 27 21 25 
1967 28 21 26 
1970 28 24 7 
1973 30 27 29 
1976 32 22 29 


SOURCE Computed from Ministry of Education Annual Reports 


Ministry of Education policy has been to 
EAACE or HSC (‘A’ levels) and one year 
or CSC (‘O” levels) and three years of 
ndary school, and to staff Forms III to VI 
9 and 10 and 11 show, the proportion of 
ded secondary schools during the period 


Under consideration has been between 66 per cent and 86 per cent of the staff 
(with the peak coming in 1973) but in unaided schools, which are in the 
Private sector, the proportion of trained and 51 teachers has declined from 44 
Per cent in 1964 to 15 per cent in 1976. The percentage of graduate teachers, 
trained and untrained, in aided schools has been reduced from 66 per cent in 


On the secondary-school level, 
assign 51 teachers, with either the 
Of teacher training or the EACE 
training, to Forms I and II of seco 
With graduate teachers. As Tables 
trained graduate and 51 teachers in ai 
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TasLE 8. Distribution of citizen primary-level teachers by sex and qualification (percentages) 


1964 1970 1976 
M B M Е M | 
Qualified 
P4 10 10 6 6 2 2 
p3 43 45 4l 56 15 28 
Р2 10 8 23 15 24 25 
РІ 4 9 7 4 16 14 
SI 2 1 
Other -= — 1 1 d 2 
Untrained 
HSC 1 2 
CSG 1 1 2: 1 25 14 
KJSE — = 2 1 12 9 
СРЕ 23 18 7 15 2 2 
Other 9 7 1 1 = => 
SOURCE Ministry of Education Annual Reports for 1964 and 1970; Central Bureau of Statistics, Educarion 1976, 1977, for 
1976. 


TABLE 9. Profile of secondary-school teaching force in aided schools (percentages). 


1964 1967 1970 1973 1976 
Qualified 
Graduate 53 51 4l 36 3 
51 13 18 34 50 43 
PI 14 5 2 | = 
Other 4 2 14 
Untrained 
Стено 13 15 13 8 m 
EAACE 5 5 5 2 2 
EACE | 1 1 | l 
Other 2 1 єн 1 | 
Тош! 101 100 100 101 98 


NOTE Totals do not necessarily add up to 100%, due to rounding. 
source Ministry of Education Annual Reports for 1964 to 1973: central Bureau of Statistics, Education 1976, 1977, for 1976 
figures. rel Dora, 


1964 and 1967 to 37 per cent in 1976, while th 
untrained EAACE teachers has increased from 18 рег cent in 1964 to 52 per 
cent in 1973 and 45 per cent in 1976. Staffing patterns in unaided schools 
have featured a decrease in the number of graduate teachers, trained and 


е percentage of 51 and 
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TaBLE 10. Profile of secondary-school teaching force in unaided schools (percentages). 


1964 1967 1970 1973 1976 
Qualified 

Оше 35 12 13 15 7 
ai 8 5 6 9 8 
Other E 5 3 ta 

“ша 
raduate 21 13 14 12 5 
5 
БА Е 13 21 23 31 38 
o 6 17 24 23 24 
ег 3 11 4 3 4 
Total 100 100 99 100 99 


NOTE Р 
Осе ТАР Чо not necessarily add up to 100% due to rounding. 
Ministry of Education Annual Reports Гог 1964 to 1973; Central Bureau of Statistics, Education 1976, 1977 for 1976 


figures. 


TABLE 11. Profile of Kenyans in secondary-school teaching profession (percentages). 
== аы MEE i 


1964 1967 1970 1973 1976 
Qualified 
gdude 28 8 12 13 15 
E 21 20 35 45 3 
4 = 20 10 4 2 
ther 16 5 3 2 2 
Untrained 
Graduate 5 
5 4 4 2 2 
EAACE 2 9 17 9 29 
ЕАСЕ 
Ü 4 14 17 4 17 
ther 3 9 2 І 
Total 99 99 100 100 99 


NOTE Te 
Totals do not necessarily add up to 100%, due to rounding. 


SOURCI i s Ө dE us 
IRCE Ministry of Education Annual Reports and Central Bureau of Statistics, Education 1976, 1977 
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reliant on untrained teachers, the percentage rising from 43 per cent in 1964 
to 71 per cent. At the same time the balance in the relative size of the 
teaching force in aided and unaided institutions changed in favour of unaided 
schools. 

These trends in staffing patterns reflect the changing composition of the 
secondary-school system. In 1964 there were 154 aided and 68 unaided 
schools, and most of the unaided institutions were private schools operated by 
a church or voluntary organization. The Harambee movement fundamentally 
altered the distribution of schools. By 1976 there were 420 aided schools and 
967 unaided schools apportioned as follows: 761 unaided Harambee schools, 
70 unaided church schools and 136 unaided private schools. Whereas private 
and church secondary schools, particularly in the early post-independence 
period, maintained standards and staffing patterns quite comparable to aided 
institutions, Harambee schools and some of the more recently opened private 
institutions have had to rely on less-qualified and predominantly untrained 
faculties to staff their schools. 

Kenyanization juxtaposed with the rapid expansion of the secondary-level 
teaching force and the recruitment of expatriate teachers on short-term 
contracts have tended to produce a relatively young and inexperienced secon- 
dary-school teaching profession. The 1974 secondary-school teacher census 
indicated, for example, that 42 per cent of the teachers responding and 
completing the forms had been at their present school for only one year. 
There were not significant differences between males and females (CBS. 
unpub. D). This situation is exacerbated by frequent requests for transfers and 
a high wastage Tate, particularly among graduate teachers. A Ministry of 
Education Planning Unit cohort study of secondary-school teachers who 
joined the profession in 1970 showed that 35 per cent of the teachers dropped 
out within a period of five years. This produced an annual drop-out rate of 
about 7 per cent, which is estimated to be more than twice as high as among 
primary-school teachers. Moreover, far more graduate teachers left the profes- 
vu у non-graduate teachers; about 11 per cent of all graduate teachers 
Eel dead while the rate of non-graduate wastage was only 4 per 

Males have predominated among secondary-school teachers as they have 
among primary-school teachers. The proportion of women, as shown in Table 
12, has declined from 34 per cent in 1964 to 29 per cent ih 1976, the reverse 
of the primary-school pattern. Females have tended to constitute a higher 
proportion of expatriate than Kenyan teachers. Women's under-representation 
at the secondary and university levels of the Kenyan eiumod system 
presents the possibility that the sex composition of the secondary teaching 
profession will continue to change slightly in favour of males as Kenyaniza- 
tion proceeds, particularly if there are few other employment prospects [01 
male arts graduates. However, since the representation of females increased 
between 1973 and 1976 from 26 per cent to 29 per cent, such a trend toward 
masculinization may not take place. 
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TABLE ]2. Representation of females in the secondary-school teaching profession (female 
teachers as percentage of total). 


Trained and 
Trained Untrained untrained 

Non- Non- 
Citizens citizens Total Citizens citizens Total Total 
1964 41! 30 33 39! 32 36 34 
1967 17 41 32 П 32 22 28 
1970 24 39 3 16 34 24 29 
1973 24 33 29 15 35 22 26 
1976 23 56 32 17 45 22 29 


1. Local teachers who may not necessarily be citizens. 
SOURCE Computed from Ministry of Education Annual Reports. 


The major change in the training of secondary-level teachers has been the 
Shift from non-graduate teachers to graduate teachers. SI non-graduate 
teachers for secondary schools have been trained at several institutions: 
Kenya Science Teachers College, Egerton College (in agriculture), Kenya 
Polytechnic (for technical teachers), and Kenyatta University College. With 
the exception of the latter institution, none of these also produced graduate 
teachers. A peak in the ouput of 51 teachers occurred in 1973, when 493 
Students were registered for the final year of training, more than seven times 
the number of candidates enrolled in university education programmes. The 
Upgrading of Kenyatta College to university college status and the opening of 
Kenya Education Centre offering a bachelor of education degree programme 
at the University of Nairobi, both in 1972, substantially increased Kenya's 
Production of graduate teachers. Prior to 1972 the University trained small 
Numbers of teachers through a post-graduate diploma and from 1969 through 
ап education minor option. The Government then reduced commensurately 
the intake of training programmes for 51 teachers. By 1971 the output of SI 
teachers had exceeded the numbers of teachers -of this grade required for 
Staffing the first two years of maintained secondary schools, and the contin- 
ued production of 51 teachers at the same levels would have necessitated 
the deployment of many of them either in unaided secondary schools or in 
Primary schools. The Government, which assumes the cost of training SI 
teachers, does not accept responsibility for staffing unaided secondary schools 
and therefore does not take into account the needs of the private educational 
Sector in its manpower projections for the teaching profession, although a 
larger number of students are serviced by unaided than maintained secondary 
Schools. The primary-school budget, already strained by population pressure 
Оп the school system, did not permit the absorption of S1 teachers and their 
training did not include primary-teaching methodology. Therefore, Kenyatta 

Niversity College, the largest producer of SI teachers, has gradually phased 
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out its three-year 51 programme geared for EACE school-leavers and its one- 
year 51 course for EAACE leavers. Instead it offers a two-year diploma 
course to a smaller number of EAACE-leve! students, who then have the 
future option of being upgraded to graduate status. In 1977 the Faculty of 
Education at the University of Nairobi and Kenyatta University College had 
the largest number of graduates of any field in the university system, together 
accounting for 669 of the 1,891 students receiving a degree in October 1977 
(University calls for separate fund allocation. 1977). Continued production of 
graduate humanities teachers at the same levels probably will push 51 
teachers out of «maintained schools and/or require some of the graduate 
teachers trained at Government expense to be assigned to unaided institu- 
tions. 

In-service courses for untrained teachers have sought to provide experien- 
ced primary teachers with the professional qualifications imparted by the 
teachers colleges. Despite the reliance on large numbers of untrained teachers 
by secondary schools, the Ministry of Education has not initiated any compa- 
rable programmes for providing EACE or EAACE untrained teachers with 
opportunities for professional certification, possibly because most of the 
untrained teachers serve at unaided schools. Initially, as Table 13 reveals, 
most of the untrained teachers admitted to in-service programmes had а 
primary. education, with or without KPE or CPE, and after successfully 
completing two years of in-service training were confirmed as either P3 or P4 
teachers and awarded the relevant certificates. Later many of the untrained 
teachers recruited for the in-service programme were KJSE and EACE 
holders, who were prepared as P2 teachers. The course begun in 1974, in 
contrast with its predecessors, was for four years leading to P1 or P2 certifi- 
cation. The Ministry of Education also has provided in-service upgrading 
courses for РТ teachers raising them to S1 levels for a total of 278 teachers 


ABLE 13. Output of in-service training courses for untrained teachers 


Р P3 ја 
966 < 
1967 57 171 
1969 140 1168 
970 = 1527 
571 36 1557 
972 21 1084 
1974 П 1 060 
3 — 441! 
1975 | 253 25 
Totals 267 7830 25 


1. Combined P2/P3 total. 
SOURCE Ministry of Education files. 
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between 1966 and 1970 (MOE files) All in-service programmes have com- 
bined residence in teachers colleges or secondary schools during school vaca- 
tions with correspondence courses and special radio broadcasts. The rate of 
Successful completion of these courses generally has been above 80 per cent, 
or somewhat below the passing rate for pre-service programmes, but many of 
the students not receiving certification immediately after the course are refer- 
red to take the examination a second time (computed from circulars of the 
Examination Unit). Teachers upgraded through in-service training, despite the 
brevity of the course, receive the same rankings and benefits as teachers 
prepared in pre-service courses. 

Recruitment of candidates for primary teacher-training colleges, which has 
been equivalent to the recruitment of trained teachers, has been based on 
merit, as modified by the operation of two types of quotas, one based on 
district of origin and one based on sex. Allocation of places according to the 
Size of district primary enrolment ensures a fair distribution, particularly for 
the less-developed areas whose students could not compete successfully 
against candidates from better-developed districts. This system of district 
Quotas, by enabling applicants from less-developed districts to be selected 
with lower academic qualifications, has been one factor in retarding the 
Upgrading of entrance requirements. Competition among applicants from 
Tore advanced districts frequently has pushed the average credentials. of this 
Broup above the minimum specifications, but the Ministry of Education has 
been reluctant to raise qualifications too far above the levels of the education- 
al attainment of the less-developed districts for fear of excluding potential 
teachers from these areas. . | 

Officials in the Ministry of Education attribute the sex quota, which, as 
Table 14 shows, reserves about two-thirds of all places for males and one- 
third for females, to the distribution of dormitory facilities in the training 
Colleges. However, it should be noted that between 1972 and 1974 the 
Ministry undertook a major programme of reducing the number of teacher- 
training colleges from 24 to 17 while expanding the capacity of those that 


Tante 14. Total enrolment of students in teachers’ colleges by sex and level. 
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1964 1970 1975 

м Е м Е M E: 
> 38 9 – = 
s deem ES 805 206 70! 97 
pj Vee year) AS a 1061 368 3701 1448 
oe a 19 1560 852 1828 1074 
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so D9€5 not include enrolment at Kenya Polytechnic or Egerton Colle zona Fete ees 
SOURCE Ministry of Education Annual Reports: Kenyatta University College / 
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remained to accommodate between 500 and 700 students each (MOE, 1975: 
24-25). In the process of this reorganization the Ministry could have changed 
dormitories to provide proportionally more room for females if it had 50 
desired. Although data are not available it seems quite plausible that in the 
early years after independence the quota enabled some females with lower 
qualifications than the average male to be admitted. The new entrance require- 
ments of prior teaching experience and passes in maths and science may 
once again disadvantage females, with the sex quota serving to protect their 
share of places for teacher training. It should also be noted that the intake 
ratios of females and males to teacher-training programmes generally have 
been commensurate with their relative share of secondary-school enrol- 
ment. 

The sex quota applies to the total distribution of students in teacher- 
training colleges. The relative proportion of females among the grades, which 
is described in Table 14, has been variable. In 1964 women were over- 
represented among 515 and very under-represented among P3/P4 trainees. In 
1970 and 1975 the tendency was for women to be under-represented at the 
higher grades and over-represented at the lower grades. 

Recruitment of candidates has been through different procedures for secon- 
dary-school leavers and applicants with less than four years of secondary 


Schooling. In the past P3 trainees generally were supposed to have some prior 
teaching experience and applica 
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equitable and orderly means of selection. In fact, there are many problems. In 
former years when teacher-training colleges and upper-secondary schools 
chose their entrants separately, the dual system of applications, combined 
with the overwhelming preference for Form V entrance, often resulted in 
many of the students who were accepted into training colleges never arriving 
10 begin their course. Similarly many Form VI applicants to 51 programmes 
were reluctant to commit themselves until they had pursued entrance to 
university degree programmes (Kimalel, 1968). Combined application forms, 
оп which students must indicate three preferences prior to their taking the 
EACE, introduce a kind of lottery in which students anticipate the types of 
programme for which they will qualify. The very complexity of the forms and 
their codes discourages many potential applicants and invalidates a fair 
Proportion of the forms. 

The distribution of preferences on the Form V career training-forms for 
1976, as described in Table 15, reveals that the overwhelming majority of 
Students gamble on finding places in Form V. Even if each of the applicants 
10 Form V had listed three secondary schools, so that about 35,000 total had 
applied for upper-secondary school in 1976, this would constitute seven times 
the number of available places. More than ten times as many candidates 
Selected entrance to Form V as their first, second, or third choice as applied 
for primary or secondary teaching programmes. Moreover, teaching was less 
Popular with both females and males than virtually all other types of career 
training programmes. This lack of popularity is reputed to reflect the racial 
division of the educational system during the colonial period with the resul- 
lànt depression of standards in the African schools, the relatively low salaries 
leachers were paid for many years, and the heavy teaching loads assigned 
them. The distribution of preferences in Table 15 implies that teaching is not 


TABLE 15, EACE career selection in 1976. 


SSS SS 


Number of students select 
first, second, or third choice 


Boys Girls Total 


4998 2 399 7 397 


Primary teach; 
, mary teaching 5: 
Secondary teaching 1712 651 2363 
Form у 75145 28899 104044 
Agric е; range manageme i eve ent career 
js range management or water developmei 26 086 5016 31102 
і n 70 25 540 
Medical and laboratory career training " bes E ү 1 
Ngineering and technical career training Р њу 1364 | 1365 
Sodworking, building, printing and automotive training 9945 4378 id 323 
.Ourist and hotel career training 13813 11834 — 25647 


Cretarial, office work and misc. training 


sot 
RCE Analysis of career selection forms. 
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likely to attract the better students and that some of the recruits to teaching 
probably regard it as a last resort. In one study of a cohort of teacher trainees 
entering teachers' colleges in 1969 and 1970, teaching was the first choice of 
only 18 of the 129 students traced (interview with D. Sifuna). 

The selection mechanisms for Sl and university teaching programmes 
contain many of the same dilemmas. Most of the entrants to Kenyatta 
University College were refused by the University of Nairobi, which has first 
choice and takes most of the best candidates. When the Faculty of Education 
at the University of Nairobi began its degree programme the policy or practice 
was for it to admit all applicants with minimum university entrance require- 
ments. Since most other departments and faculties specified entrance criteria 
above and beyond that required for university entrance, the Faculty of Educa- 
tion became the haven for students unable to meet these extra qualifications. 
It tended to recruit a disproportionate number of arts Students because 
students with science specializations generally were eligible for entrance into 
other departments and preferred them over the Faculty of Education. This 
procedure facilitated expension of the Faculty of Education and helped to 
alleviate the national shortage of secondary-school teachers, but it did not add 
to the prestige of the Faculty of Education or assure that ‘it trained students 
committed to a teaching career. In the last three years the Faculty of Educa- 
tion has become more selective; it admits only students who have listed 
education as one of their choices on the entrance forms and it takes the 
subject requirements of the educational system into account more. The pros- 
pect of unemployment for “general” degree candidates appears to have made 
the possibility of gaining professional training more popular, giving the Facul- 
ty of Education a larger pool of candidates on which to base their selection. In 
the process the Faculty of Education and Kenyatta University College have 
been able to increase the Proportion of science specialists, but not sufficiently 
to counter the over-supply of graduate arts teachers in most fields and the 
deficit of Science and maths teachers. In 1977 a total of 489 teachers gradua- 
ted with specializations in arts, compared to 160 who graduated from the 
Faculty of Education and Kenyatta University College in science (University 
calls for separate fund allocation, 1977: 5). As of the 1977/78 academic year 
the degree educational programme at the University of Nairobi will be moved 
to Kenyatta University College. It is difficult to anticipate how the consolida- 
d of e па of Education at Kenyatta University College will affect 
ee number of graduate teachers that are trained or the quality of the 

One problem in the development of the teaching profession which has bee? 
related to the selection process described above, has been the insufficient 
production of graduate citizen teachers for many fields. Analyzing teachers bY 
the subjects they taught in the 1974 census week indicates that English, 
history, geography and mathematics involved most of the graduate teachers 
and other subjects were rarely taught by graduates (CBS, unpub. D). In terms 
of the subject competence of citizen graduate teachers, substantial shortages 
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remain in mathematics, the sciences, and languages, and dependence on 
non-citizen teachers persists (except for Kiswahili). Estimates made by the 
Ministry of Education Planning Unit of the numbers of graduate teachers 
required in specific fields as compared with the numbers of citizen graduate 
teachers likely to be trained by the early 1980s predict that Kenya will be 
self-sufficient in biology and nearly self-reliant in English and French, but 
will have to continue recruiting expatriate graduate teachers of mathematics, 
chemistry and physics (ministry of Education Planning Unit, unpub.). 
Secondary-school teaching has been a more popular option for female than 
for male university students. Of the 371 female Kenyan citizens who were 
undergraduates at the University of Nairobi in the 1975/76 academic year, 
269 were enrolled in the Faculty of Education. In contrast with this female 
enrolment rate of 73 per cent, only 17 per cent of Kenyan male undergradu- 
ates were registered in the Faculty of Education (Office of the Registrar, 1976). 
Numbers of female students at Kenyatta University College, which is exclu- 
Sively concerned with education, in recent years have approximated the total 
numbers of women in all departments at the University of Nairobi. Whereas 
women now constitute something less than 10 per cent of enrolment at the 
University of Nairobi, they have constituted slightly more than 30 per cent of 
the student body at Kenyatta University College in recent years (Office of the 
Registrar, 1976: Ministry of Education Annual Reports, 1975 and 1976). The 
Over-representation of women in education could reflect cultural norms that 
designate teaching as a particularly suitable profession for university-educated 
Women or conversely it could result from women’s difficulties in gaining 
admission to the University of Nairobi and its constituent departments that 
have rigorous entrance requirements. Р 
Improvements in qualifications of entrants to primary-teachers' colleges do 
Not appear to have produced higher standards of professional training. One 
Major reason is that up to the present time, primary-teachers’ colleges have 
сеп operated as a kind of extension of the secondary-school system and 
àve emphasized academic rather than professional training. Initially this bias 
Teflected the limited schooling of most of the recruits prior to entering 
teachers’ colleges, most of whom had little more than a primary-school 
Certificate, and the Ministry’s assessment that they could not teach success- 
fully unless they had a better grasp of subject matter. More recent efforts of 
the teachers’ college curriculum unit in the Ministry to increase the profession- 
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The training and orientation of tutors in the teacher-training colleges has 
been another factor thwarting greater emphasis on teaching methods. Kenya- 
nization of the staff of teacher-training colleges has replaced expatriates with 
Kenyan 51 and graduate tutors, neither of whom has been exposed in their 
own training to primary-school teaching methods. By 1974 80 per cent of the 
staff of teachers' colleges were citizens, two-thirds of whom were 51 teachers 
and one-third of whom were graduates (MOE, 1975: 27). In 1975 the Minis- 
try instituted new scales for faculty in teachers’ colleges that had been 
recommended by the Ndegwa Commission in an effort to upgrade the quali- 
fications of staff. The higher pay scales have attracted more graduate teachers, 
sometimes at the expense of secondary-school staffing, but this group is not 
any more conversant with primary-level teaching than the 51 tutors. То 
rectify the situation, the Ministry of Education sponsored and the University 
of Nairobi initiated in 1975 an M.A./M.Ed. two-year programme tailored for 
graduate teachers with a specialization in primary education. With an annual 
intake of 25 students, it will take many years to retrain faculty of teachers' 
colleges. 

The training of more university-educated secondary-school teachers has not 
necessarily improved the quality of teaching in secondary schools. The high 
rate of wastage and transfer among graduate teachers suggests that few 
remain in a school or in the profession long enough to be truly proficient. 
However, as alternative employment Opportunities become more restricted for 
university graduates, the wastage rate is likely to be considerably reduced. 

Recurrent costs for education consistently have constituted the largest item 
of expenditure in the Government budget in recent years averaging close to 
30 per cent of total government recurrent expenditure. of this investment in 
education, about 70 per cent has gone for teacheis’ salaries. In the 1977-1978 
financial year, for example, £ 53,553,210 of the £80,256,900 in the education 
vote is for salaries, £ 45,160,000 just for primary teachers? wages and salaries. 
A крл salary Scales for teachers the Government has had to balance 

€ costs of education against the need to i i 
attract a permanent, professional cadre of a e NC ш 

Teachers salaries have been raised several times since 1964, as described in 
Table 16, with the proportioned increase highest for teachers in the lowest 
grades. The percentage increase in the entry point of different grades has 
ranged from 171 per cent for untrained teachers with a primar esca and 
CPE to 79 per cent for untrained teachers with the EAACE ad two princi- 
pals. Among trained teachers the rates of increase have been 130 per cent and 
144 per cent respectively for P4 and P3 teachers but only 32 je cent for 
graduate teachers. This has resulted in a restructuring of the ноу scales to 
reduce differentials between the grades. The relative upgrading in the educa- 
tional qualifications of the P4, P3 and P2 teachers probably warranted some 
change, but overall the motivation seems to have been to improve teachers' 
credentials without raising the total salary bill too much. 

АП of the readjustments in salaries have left the scales for untrained 
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teachers considerably lower than for trained teachers, ostensibly to discourage 
untrained teachers from pursuing a permanent career in teaching. Also untrain- 
ed teachers have not been eligible for annual increments as have trained 
teachers. However, the extra costs entailed in eliminating untrained teachers 
and replacing them with trained teachers have deterred the Ministry of 
Education from attempting to do so, and the unionization of the teaching 


profession discourages a wholesale replacement of unqualified teachers as 
well. 
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In 1962, on the eve of independence, the public sector employed 168,462 
Persons, of whom 89,085 were members of the civil service (Central Govern- 
ment Service). At that time the civil service was only 79 per cent Africanized. 
In terms of the employment of females, more women of European and Asian 
descent (2,344) held jobs in the civil service than did women of African 
descent (1,825) (Economics and Statistics Division, 1963: Table III). The civil 
Service, like other institutions, reflected Kenya's legacy of racial stratification: 
Europeans dominated the administrative, professional, and higher-executive 
Posts; Asians held most of the middle- and lower-executive posts and senior 
Clerical positions, while Africans were found in a few executive posts, but 
Mostly in clerical and subordinate grades (Pratt, 1963: 10). 

Under such circumstances, Africanization of the public sector took prece- 
dence Over other staffing considerations. Shortages of Kenyan citizens to fill 
high- and middle-level positions as non-citizens retired and departed led to an 
initial decline in educational qualifications in several occupational groupings 
and/or retarded the replacement process. By July 1971, however, the civil 
Service was 96.5 per cent localized (Wamalwa, 1972: 4). Table 17 portrays the 


extent to which, as of January 1972, high- and middle-level manpower 


Positions were filled by Kenyan citizens in both the private and public sectors. 
As the data indicate, the public sector was considerably more Kenyanized 


than the private sector, but still was reliant on non-citizens to staff some 
ccupational groups, particularly the professions. These data also show that 


males were relegated primarily to semi-professional and clerical positions. 
e thrust in the civil service, as in other sectors, has been to raise 


minimum educational qualifications for recruitment and promotion. Generally 
the process of upgrading qualifications has involved the Directorate of Person- 
nel Management instituting a separate scheme of service for a particular 
Occupation grouping intended to provide for “a competent and efficient cadre 
of officials with a consistent professional approach” (Personnel Circulars). 

ese schemes of service designate the duties of each grade, the minimum 
» Ucational requirements for recruitment and advancement, the conditions for 

Vàncement, and the salary scales. Over time the schemes of service have 
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TaBLE 17. High and middle manpower by major occupational group, economic sector, citizen- 
ship and sex as of 3 January 1972. 


Citizens Non-citizens 
Male — Female Male Female 
Private sector % % % % 
Managers 60 p 34 3 
Professionals 20 0 71 9 
Semi-professionals and technicians 47 10 26 17 
Skilled clericals 56 22 11 12 
Skilled manuals 80 І 17 2 
Public Sector 
Managers 89 0 11 0 
Professionals 47 3 47 4 
Semi-professionals and technicians 64 20 12 5 
Skilled clericals 74 15 9 3 
Skilled manuals 90 0 10 0 
Totals 
Managers 61 2 34 3 
Professionals 3 1 59 6 
Semi-professionals and technicians 58 7 17 9 
Skilled clericals 64 18 10 8 
Skilled manuals 82 1 15 2 


SOURCE Central Bureau of Statistics, Unpub. A: Table 13 


become more specialized and differentiated personnel, supplies, accountancy» 
and economics and statistics among others as separate groupings within the 
Civil service. The identification of career services also has helped the Govern- 
ment to develop appropriate forms of pre-service and in-service training. 


In some respects the redefinition of minimum educational qualifications 
does involve an element of “ 


and bookkeepers, and secretarial staff (Wamalwa, 1972: 17-22). In the years 
after independence lower clerical staff and Copy typists generally had little 
more than a primary-level education, which was hardly sufficient to operate 
effectively. Requiring a secondary-level education for middle-range jobs 
within the civil service does not seem to be an excessive or unreasonable 
educational standard. 
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А ; OIRE 
T. mt d The upsradine of apa rem has taken place at all levels, it has 
clerical. secretarial and р : ange occupational groups, such as the 
гоа О RII executive positions. The subordinate service, which 
office cies illed labourers, unskilled labourers and uniformed staff, such as 
а S а ‘watchmen, and lift attendants, generally have not been 
саана у ко schemes of service with carefully graded educational 
и Pus s. surplus labour market rather than job specifications has 
M MOS Slee educational standard upward for recruits to the subordin- 
isthe or oreover, probably more in the recent past than at present, many 
the i en the subordinate service have had the opportunity to advance into 
istam ry sub-technical service by passing the appropriate examination or 
RAE al test. This presumably enabled the best educated and most 
i ен A members of the subordinate staff to move to the middle grades. At 
B ага end of the civil-service spectrum, many administrative and 
independ al positions already required at least a university degree prior to 
те Ыс, and standards were not relaxed despite the scarcity of trained 
Шей тай anpower. Among such Broups as education officers, provincial admi- 
have la E: economists, engineers, veterinary officers and doctors, all entrants 
etium to have university education. In a few cases, such as the service for 
died ists and statisticians, it has become the norm to require a master's 
pss Or encourage some officers to seek a doctorate for advancement 

T nd the entering grades, but this is more an exception than the rule. 

"S ат. of minimum educational qualifications has occurred in regard 
ment T ie and professional standards and has reflected the develop- 
tional of training programmes as well as the increasing output of the educa- 
Varet system. The public sector now recruits Form IV school-leavers for a 
appli y of career-training programmes through the career-training/Form V 
Ка кун. process described previously. In addition to teacher training, pre- 

€ programmes are offered in agriculture; Water development; health; 


te : A 3 
Chnical work; craftwork; tourism, travel and other services, and skilled 
ualifications (examination results 


scl work. Programmes differ in entrance 4 ons ( 
diese Subjects read), length, and sophistication of. skills imparted. Table 15 
i UM the distribution of Form IV applicants’ three choices in 1976. It 
icated, for instance, that among women secretarial training was more 
Popular than teaching. In 1975/76 1,082 first-choice applications were filed by 
не Form IV secondary-school students for the 100 places in Governmen- 
а Secretarial College. АП of the career programmes attract many more 
applicants than there is intake. The ratio of acceptances to first preference 
ooblicants in 1975/76, for example, was approximately 1:10 for water devel- 
Pment, 1:8 for agriculture, 1:8 for health, and 1:11 for technical training 
Programmes (MOE, 1976B). Consequently, the competition generally enables 
че civil service to take students with the best examination results, division I 
s for its training programmes. 
E ELENA to the programmes recr 
er pre-service and in-service 


rm IV leavers, the Government 


uiting Fo 
Tables 18 and 19 


training programmes. 
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TABLE 18. Government ministries’ pre-service training. 


Numbers trained 


Ministry 1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 
Agriculture 196 584 483 
Works 225 103 3l 
Water development 89 105 106 
Co-operatives — 55 20 
Lands & settlement 43 15 42 
Tourism & wildlife == = 30 
Commerce & industry 17 i 23 
Information & broadcasting 15 35 50 
Office of President: 

Government press 6 19 16 

Police 4l 26 40. 
Power & communication = 23 85 
Home affairs = 18 7 
Natural resources = 35 === 
D.P.M.! (secretarial) — = 365 
Housing & social services = ES 12 
Finance = 30 75 


1. Directorate of Personnel Management 
source Government files. 


TABLE 19. Government ministries’ in-service training 1977/78 


аерыла 


Ministry 


Number 


Agriculture 

Works 

Water development 

Lands & settlement 
Tourism & wildlife 
Finance & planning 

Office of President 

Natural resources 
Directorate of personnel management 
Housing & social services 
Home affairs 

Finance 

Information & broadcasting 


SOURCE Government files 
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detail the number of courses offered by ministry. In 1977/78 the civil service 
trained 1,385 recruits in pre-service courses and 450 staff in in-service cour- 
Ses. The training section of the Directorate of Personnel Management has the 
main responsibility for the formulation of training activities for the public 
sector and exercises it chiefly through the dispersal of funds. The Directorate 
directly operates two training institutions, namely the Kenya Institute of 
Administration, which generally organizes courses for managers, accountants, 
and personnel officers, and the Government Training Institute, Maseno, 
which provides training for lower occupational grades, such as clerical staff. 
For high-level technical staff much of the training is overseas. Between 1974 
and 1977, for example, the Central Bureau of Statistics sent 16 senior demo- 
graphers, economists, and statisticians for further training in Europe and the 
United States, while 35 middle-level and entering professional staff were 
trained in various East African institutions (Files of the Ministry of Finance 
and Planning). 

The general policy in the public sector is to bond for a period of three years 
all trainees for whom the Government has financed more than six months of 
pre-service or in-service training. If the staff member finds another job within 
the public sector, the bond is transferred. Alternatively the employee or a 
Prospective employer can reimburse the Government for the cost of 
training. The higher salaries and/or better conditions of service offered for 
highly qualified personnel in some of the other branches of the public service 
and by some firms in the private sector make the civil service vulnerable to 


losing sta ined for specific posts. | 

[M piro in regarding recruitment, the Directorate of Personnel 
Management determines the conditions of service, the minimum educational 
Credentials, and the number of authorized positions for Specific occupational 
groups within ministries, while the Public Service Commission undertakes the 
Selection of candidates, excepting the lower-level jobs which many ministries 
fill directly on the basis of applications in their files. In 1975, for oe 
4,500 vacancies were reported to the Public Service Commission which the 
Commission then advertised in the Kenya Gazette and ү Ey at 
Although this figure represented a considerable increase dsl the 2, por 
tions advertised in 1963, it does not begin to balance n emaor eann 
sion of the school system during this period. In 19 Sf d eds x 
advertisements drew 16,187 applications. Of the АРОН mide, МА 
Tesulted from these applications and 2,700 rages: ш i ч se 1 inier 
Nal promotions (Public Service Commission, 1976). The 


Commission also sets and grades examinations required for advancement 1 
Several of the occupational groups, such as the оер grauis e * 
for storemen, the administrative officers’ examination, а p 
examination for clerical officers. 
Growth of the civil service, as of all sectors of the Kenyan economy, has 
: d some occupational groups over others. Table 


not as favoure ^ 2 eden le 
20 Fei grs cenis in the three occupational groupings within the civil 
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TABLE 20. Growth of selected occupational groups in the Central Government service, 


1963-76 
Occupational group 1963 1972 1976 
Secretarial staff 248 2072 3062 
Clerks 4287 19 274 14 687 
Middle-level managers 1660 2591 4 400 
NOTE Occupational classifications have changed with time and are not strictly comparable. The 1963 clerical group included 


copy-typists. Middle-level managers in 1963 included only executive-class personnel 


source Kenya Government, 1963; Central Bureau of Statistics, Unpub. data from 1972 and 1976 Labour Enumerations. 


service analyzed in this paper. As the table notes, occupational classifications 
have changed through time, leaving the data not fully comparable. These 
revisions may explain in part the decline in size of the clerical ranks between 
1972 and 1976. The 1973 clerical scheme of service eliminated the grade of 
junior clerical officer and some of the personnel formerly performing these 
functions may now be considered as part of the subordinate service. Even 
with the decrease in numbers between 1972 and 1976, the clerical staff 
remains considerably larger than either secretarial Workers or middle-level 
managers. In relative terms the secretarial cadre has grown the most, but if 
the typists included in the clerical ranks in the 1963 enumeration were added 


to the secretarial staff, the proportional increase would be less than indicated 
in the table. 


The secretarial service 


icient and economic 
ad been made for a 


| 3 , there were only 49 secretaries in Government 
service on pensionable terms, 


four Africans; and 50 secretari 


been recruited on temporary terms: 
African (Kenya Government, 1963). 
work of copy-typists and juni 
assigned to typing pools were 


1,066 Asians, 2,033 Africans, 
positions, and 943 were on tem 
The Pratt Commission of 196 
Teaching Services recommende 
cadre with distinct qualificatio 
requirements, but also suggest 
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Scales be set relatively low. The Pratt Commission assumed that because 
most of the recruits would be female that they would consider secretarial 
work to be a short-term rather than long-term career and would probably 
retire at marriage. Furthermore, it anticipated that the exodus of married 
non-citizen women, who had been filling a large number of the more senior 
posts, would produce a shortage of such highly qualified staff. Although the 
number of people available to assume senior posts would be inadequate, the 
Pratt Commission foresaw that there would soon be a reasonable number of 
young people with a primary-school or secondary-school education able to 
take up the work of copy-typists and the lowest grade of shorthand-typists. In 
order to adjust to this situation, it proposed to reduce the number of personal 
Secretaries in favour of relying on typing pools, to accept the deficit of 
experienced secretarial workers and recruit recently trained personnel, and to 
consider the employment of married women on permanent and pensionable 
terms (Pratt, 1963, 1963: 30-36). 

In 1966 the Directorate of Personnel Management instituted a centralized 
Secretarial service for the Central Government. The establishment of such a 
centralized secretarial cadre vested the Directorate with the permanent autho- 
rity for determining specifications of minimum educational qualifications for 
recruitment and advancement and conditions of service, including salary 
Scales. Although all secretarial workers were to be staff of particular minis- 
tries, the Directorate also retained the right to repost typists, stenographers, 
and personal secretaries to other Government ministries and departments. In 
actuality, though, individual ministries have been given discretion to recruit 
their own staff, subject to the existence of an authorized vacancy and the 
requirements of the Directorate. Most secretarial workers pass their entire 
careers within the original ministry into which they are hired. ; 

To remedy the lack of adequate training facilities, the Government establish- 
ed two secretarial colleges, one in Nairobi and one in Mombasa, to produce 


local ski i orkers. Individual ministries have tended to recruit 
Apos gei ag eg t these colleges, who are bonded to 


their staff directly from the students а и а 
Work for three e in the public sector. When vacancies occur at higher 
levels, ministries frequently have filled their needs by sending.copy-typists Or 
Stenographers for upgrading courses at Government training institutions, ао 
аз the Government Training Institute, Maseno. Shortages of meny skille 
shorthand-typists and personal secretaries песин have тэр. 
ministerial sni 
Unfilled for long periods and have prompted more inor , 
Secretarial staff че ТБ level than among copy-typists and lower-grade steno 
Braphers. 
As Table 21 shows, the Directorate of Personnel Management ae 
Many of the Pratt Commission’s recommendations 1n its сш о 
à acre: 
Secretarial service in 1966. Initially copy-typists, the largest meas, aa 
tarial workers to be employed, were poe bos eet in 1976 the 
i ; ; 50 words per . 
su typing skills pf рели. ipee the Kenya Junior/Secondary 


Minimum academic qualification was raised to 
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Examination and then in 1977 to four years of secondary school with EACE 
“O” levels in business subjects. Minimum academic credentials for short- 
hand-typists and personal secretaries since 1966 have been based on four 
years of secondary education with passes on the school-certificate examina- 
lions. The major exception, until 1976, was that copy-typists who acquired 
Shorthand skills could be promoted in grade without further academic quali- 


fications. 8 \ : 
Aside from the higher academic credentials required for copy-typists, the 


major change in minimum specifications for recruitment and advancement in 
Secretarial grades since 1966 has been the emphasis on exposure to business 
education. For consideration for employment candidates for the lowest grade 
of Copy-typist are expected to be in possession of the Elementary Certificate 
in Business Education in the following subjects: office practice, business 
English, and commerce, as well as to have typewriting skills of 30 words per 
minute. Candidates for the intermediate grade of copy-typists must obtain an 
Intermediate Group Certificate in Business Education in the same subjects E 
а pass in each as single subjects at stage I level of business education E 
by the East African Examinations Council, while entry to the highest grade о 
Copy-typists presupposes passes in the Advanced Group Certificate ип Bi. 
ness Education. Shorthand-typists or stenographers similarly must и е 
relevant certificates in business education to be considered for eus оеп 
This new emphasis on credentials in business education е t кта ше. 
tion of business education in selected streams of some secondary schoo 


i i ial colleges. ^ 
i ш о | ping and shorthand ability as meas- 


Interestingly, professional skills, i.e. ty с Г ; 
ured by Set Же, accuracy, have not been raised since iot, tec fides 
tequirements for shorthand speeds among grade 2 us ble candidates prob- 
typists were reduced in 1976. Difficulties in finding suitable 


ably contributed to these changes. General standards а 
Cadre in the civil service have been low, and, o ыкы, 
Several commissions of inquiry have commented unfav 
dards of secretarial work within the civil arn Vr аа 
The policy in the secretarial service, as in ! E deeper ну 
Service, when raising educational qualifications ie у nace dtm. 
тет in their grades whether ог по, E soe: the new requirements. 
Ut to require all new entrants to that grade to me 


i i ill have only 
i e secretarial service stil | 
im iud p pee b ^i at least at the copy-typist grades, 


Primary-level schooling and relative aie 4 А bisce At 
чы secondary-school leavers with the requisite pas penis dita niet of 
апу point in time staff at most grades In the wen сты 
aducational credentials depending оп е PH th better-educated staff have 
and the requirements then in force. Presumably the 


ea ар ме рит in-service training to upgrade 
he secretarial service has prov! 


ing in grade 
Qualifications of copy-typists, but most staff members advancing g 
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have done so through private studies. Several institutions, most notably 
Kenya Polytechnic, offer evening programmes, and secretarial staff are encour- 
aged to attend such courses. Advancement in grade through improving 
qualifications was of course, a simpler procedure before 1976, when candid- 
ates merely had to raise their typing and/or shorthand skills and not offer 
certificates in business education as well. The civil service regularly holds 


examinations in order to test typing and shorthand speeds of prospective 
candidates. 


process undoubtedly has contributed to a temporary decline in professional 
standards, probably exacerbated by the difficulties the civil service has in 
attracting and retaining highly skilled workers. As indicated earlier, 93 per 
cent of the secretarial staff on pensionable or contract terms of service in 1963 
were Europeans and Asians, most of whom presumably were not citizens. By 
S were 38 per cent Africanized 
(Ministry of Economic Planning and Development, 1965: 34). Indigenization 


of the 2,072 secretarial workers 


C). 
Table 22 describes the distribution of secret 
1975-1976 and 1976-1977 based on the offi 
the actual numbers employed. As it indicat 


arial staff in five ministries in 


Most secretarial workers are Women. The sex distribution of Kenyan citi- 


zens in the public sector in 1976, Presented in Table 1, indicates that the 
secretarial cadre is the most feminini 


ute numbers, only teaching, unskill- 
males in the public sector. In ш 
ented among secretarial workers, bU 
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TABLE 22. The establishment of secretarial staff in five ministries, 1975-76 and 1976-77 


1975/76 1976/77 


Ministry of Health 


69 101 
Copy-typist 41 4 
Shorthand-typist 6 6 
Personal secretary 
Ministry of Housing and Social Services 55 56 
Copy-typist 15 15 
Shorthand-typist 4 4 
Personal Secretary 
Ministry of Finance and Planning 153 177 
Copy-typist 96 121 
Shorthand-typist 16 19 
Personal Secretary 
Ministry of Education 111 124 
Copy-typist 56 36 
Shorthand-typist 12 b 
Personal secretary 
Ministry of Labour 68 z 
Copy-typist 39 7 
phorthand-typist у 
егзопа! secretary 
Тога! 456 538 
Commun: 247 278 
PY-typist 46 
Shorthand-typist 45 
Ур! 


€rsonal secretary 


ecurrent Expenditure. 
SOURCE. Government of Kenya, 1976. 1976/1977 Estimate of R 


sex- 
in K appears to have 

iti males їп Kenya К 
к сапу reliance on non-citizen fem? on appropriate for women. Kenya's 


Stereotyped secretarial work as E ice nodes of шоген n 
Colonial heritage asa settler а E orar Abad стопа excep 
Sian Women to live ШШ ынк prompted the gtr imo : 
|. Qn ране pe labour force. In other ps: die paene) 
fie ames uns women resident there pi eid iere 
haba wo enerali pere Bonten as АЧ йоу. Therefore, secreta- 
Women Шеге had less inclination to soek tuns most African colonies than 
ties had to be trained locally at an earlier poin Iob варке ey лы z 
У vn їп {һе case of deks, = fficiently ecucated until the 
eves ince | | кот ite d upon the local 
School-leavers since few African Зете Чр T. 
ence, by recruiting only e 
etarial colleges and then hiring E 

he publie sector, the Government contri 


fession. 


Students for the two Government, 
Sraduates of these institutions into of tis pro 
uted to the further femininization 
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Table 23 describes the evolving salary structure for specific grades of 
secretarial workers. In contrast with the teaching profession, where the 
highest rate of salary increase has come at the lower grades, among the 
secretarial cadre, personal secretaries, the highest grade, have had the greatest 
and copy-typists, the lowest grade, the lowest percentage increase. This has 
occurred despite the fact that during the period under review qualifications for 
personal secretaries have remained stable while copy-typists have changed 
from primary- to secondary-level academic qualifications. Quite likely, the 


salary scales reflect the scarcity of highly skilled secretaries and abundance 
of semi-skilled copy-typists. 


TABLE 23. Salary scales for secretaries (КЕ per annum). 


1964 1968 1976 d 

Copy-typists 252- 378 
Grade 3 236- 268 276-399 324- 489 
Grade 2 284- 316 369. 531 399- 594 
Grade 1 332- 354 489. 690 531- 744 

Shorthand-typists 429- 825 
Grade 3 380- 440 " 
Grade 2 460- 520 594- 834 642- 90 
Grade 1 540- 600 804-1 086 864-1 212 
Personal secretaries 864-1179 > 
Grade II 620- 820 1086-1 446 1 170-1 554 
Grade 1 850-1060 1 350-1 794 1 446-1 930 


SOURCE гац Report, 1963: 133; Millar-Craig Report, 1967: 124; Personnel Circular No. 1 of 1976; Personnel Circular No. 8 of 


Despite these salary increases, the civil service has remained uncompetitive 
with either the rest of the public sector or the private sector in wages for 
secretarial workers. The differentials are attested to by the figures in Table 24- 
There was little discrepancy in the salaries earned by the relatively few males 
in the profession, irrespective of the sector in which they were employed. 
However, female secretaries, who constitute the vast majority of the occupa" 
tion, in 1976, earned 19 per cent more in the public sector as a whole and б 
per cent more in the private sector than in the Central Government Service: 
With the exception of Central Government Service, where in 1976 males 
earned more than females, women secretaries commanded higher salaries 
than male secretarial workers. The greatest difference occurred in the private 
sector. Presumably the femininization of secretarial work has given women 
secretaries the edge in experience, commitment, and qualifications and this 


accounts for their higher earnings than males in the public and private 
sectors. 
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TaBLE 24. Comparison of earnings for secretarial workers by sex and sector, 1972 and 1976 
IA MET хш Шс Сысы ыб o Uo 


Average wage received for month of June in shillings 


Total Public sector Central Government Private sector 
Year Males Females Males Females Males Females 
1972 784 864 645 661 T4 1270 
1976 1055 1260 1181 1058 1289 1722 


SOURCE Central Bureau of Statistics. Labour Enumeration for 1972 and 1976. 


Clerical cadre ү : Js. | 
Clerks comprise one of the largest occupational groupings within the public 


Sector, second only to teachers among white-collar workers. As Table 1 
indicates, in 1976 there were 28,742 clerical workers in the public sector as 
Compared with 20,582 in the private sector. Of the agencies in the public 
Sector, the Central Government alone employed 5,189 clerks in that year. 
According to the current clerical scheme of service enacted in 1973, the tasks 
it is anticipated that clerks will perform include compiling statistical records or 
specific sources of information, making calculations from financial or statisti- 
Cal records, accounting transactions, maintaining stock records, and writing 


si i No. 10 of 1973). 
mple letters (Personnel Circular of Pes had a higher representation 


At the time of independence the clerical гг 
of Africans than many other parts of the civil service. Of the 3,141 clerks је 
Pensionable terms, 2,033 ог 65 per cent were Africans. Agree и би рана 

2 per cent of all clerical workers on pensionable, contract, апо сеп 
ОЁ service (Kenya Government, 1963). In 1965 ie clerical UE 
> 5 

Cent Africanized (Ministry of Economic Planning ЖЕЕ, 
1965: 34). В Central Government employed only 12 nonc 

5 «Ву 1975 the eer 1 tor employed 531 non- 
clerks out of a total of 14,687, and the public sector отр 
Citizens out of 29,273 clerks, ог somewhat less than two per cent of the 
tota], 


The clerical service, as Table 25 shows, generally has been organized into 


four grades. However, the 1966 scheme ranged act Te gà Los 
Clerical officer appointments, with a common esta ~ не pet 
penior clerical officers, herdan ЧТ Li due таат veh Under the 
Junior clerical officer and added the position of execu сан ~ den 

973 scheme clerical officers aft вше аа Sun establishment. 
nu positions [ШШШ зе ӨШ needed the functions of the 

is i ore 1, | 1 

deo dis pn be left much of the simpler and more routine clerical 


Work to the subordinate service. 
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TABLE 25. Minimum qualifications for clerical office cadre 


1966 (Service established) 


1973 


Junior clerical officer Promotion from unestablished 
service after passing Junior 
Clerical exam or direct entry 
after 2 years Secondary school- 


ing and passing entry exam 
Promotion after passing clerical 
exam or Direct entry 2 years of 
Secondary education and passing 
entrance exam 


Clerical officer 


Higher clerical officer Promotion 


Senior clerical officer Promotion 


Executive assistant Grade not yet established 


SOURCE Personnel Circular No. 3 of 1966; Personnel Circular No. 4 of 1973; p 


No further appointments 


School Certificate “О” level 
Higher point of entry for "A 
level 


Four years service plus a pass in 
Proficiency Examination for 
clerical officers (general papers 
Civil Service Regulation, Cleri- 
cal Procedures). В 
Promotion after minimum of 5 
years clerical experience, at least 
2 as higher clerical officer 

Promotion after minimum of 8 
years clerical experience, at least 
3 as senior clerical officer 


Personnel Circular Мо, 10 of 1973 


levels). Recruits entering the clerical offi B 


Ice cadre has been an и 
ng of the minimum educationa 
· Prior to 1966 the clerical service 


in contrast with promotions from 
Omplete four years of secondary 
Tal Certificate of Education (^O 


се cadre with the Higher Schoo! 
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Certificate (“ A" levels) began in the same grade but at a higher point in the 
salary scale than officers with the General Certificate of Education (Personnel 
Circular No. 3 of 1966). 

By 1973, with the elimination of both ungraded clerks and junior clerical 
officer grades, the expectation was that recruits would have completed a 
minimum of four years of secondary schooling with a pass on the East 
African School Certificate, the successor examination to the General Certifi- 
cate of Education. Alternatively, candidates with sixth-form secondary school- 
ing and the East African Advanced Certificate of Education, the successor to 
the Higher School Certificate, would enter in the same grade, but at a higher 
point in the salary scale, as under the 1966 scheme. Although little was said 
about the manner of recruitment in the 1973 personnel circular, ministries 
have tended since then to recruit from outside the service in order to meet 
the educational criteria. Many ministries have sufficient applications from 
Secondary-school leavers and they do not have to advertise vacancies to find 
Suitable candidates. 

An examination of the files from one ministry, the Ministry of Finance and 
Planning, confirms that recent recruits to the clerical office cadre tend to be 
direct-entry school-leavers with EACE. In 1976/71 the Ministry of Finance 
and Planning had an assigned establishment of 845 clerical and senior 
Clerical officers as against 830 in 1975/76 (Government of Kenya, 1976). The 
majority of clerical officers appointed in the course of 1977 were either 
Selected for posts in the income-tax department or Were to serve as field 
enumerators. Of the 29 new recruits to the income-tax department only three, 
two males and one female, had the EAACE, and the one woman promptly 
resigned to accept admission to Kenya Polytechnic Institute for further train- 
ing. All but five of the other 26 recruits, nine females and 17 males, had 
division-three passes on the EACE, and only one of the remaining five had a 
division-one. In September 1977, 13 candidates were recruited as regular field 
€numerators, all of whom were males in keeping with Ministry policy. Quali- 
fications of these new staff were better than for the intake into the income- 


i al sale as £510 while 
tax dep: i ause the starting annual salary was 
aia ad ciues per annum 10 EACE school-leavers. 


the income-tax department offered £399 ) 
Again virtually all, 11 of the 13, had completed Ay showers aged 
~ ary s in in this group ten had di - 

econdary schooling. However, in this group и и a ORES 


had divisi Ministry also recruite 
ision-one results. The Ministry a md 
Tators, primarily females, to administer the Kenya Fertility Survey. C 


Straints related to attracting suitable candidates for cgo NS 
ànd finding eligible females fluent in the languages to issue bees 
in lower credentials than either of the other two wn apes e end 
all of the 11 females whose files were available hac ШЕТ. Eius 

ference was that several, four ol е ia па: ointments at a lower 
therefore given subordinate staff rather than iin £2: Deere E 
Salary. £246, even though they would perform the е и се 
Others. The appointees with division-two results, 0 
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and division-three scores, of which there were five, were to earn £399. | 

This distribution of qualifications of recruits suggests that candidates with 
division-one results on the EACE and with EAACE passes still have suffi- 
ciently good opportunities for higher education, career-training programmes, 
or other types of employment that they are not actively seeking clerical 
appointments. Alternatively, the failure to recruit more sixth-form leavers 
with EAACE could be due to the reluctance of the Government to pay the 
higher salaries that six-form leavers command. Whichever of these explana- 
tions is more salient, it seems likely that most. new clerical officers in the 
foreseeable future will continue to have the EACE rather than the 
EAACE. 

In the clerical office cadre departmental examinations have been an impor- 
tant hurdle for entrance or promotion. Under the 1966 scheme of service à 


written clerical examination was organized each year by the Public Service 
Commission, consistin 


level: English langua 
only), and Governme 


years of secondary-school 
' levels was preferred), and serving 
ars of service but without necessa- 
oling (Personnel Circular No. 3 of 


» 1974: 5). Presumably, with such à 


low passing rate, most of those who were Successful probably had at least two 


years of secondary Schooling. 
The department proficienc 
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Sory section dealing with office practices and business calculations and an 
optional portion from which candidates may select a specialization їп 
accounts, stores, personnel, or general office services. Clerks wishing to 
advance in grade study for this examination privately (Personnel Circular No. 
10 of 1973) Although the passing rate initially was quite low, by 1976 
Somewhat more than half of the 980 takers were successful (Government 
Files). 

Although passing the Proficiency Examination for Clerical Officers is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for promotion to senior clerical officer 
grade, a perusal of personnel files indicates that ministries attempt to provide 
such advancement for successful candidates. The existence of a common 
establishment in the two grades of clerical and senior clerical officer facilitates 
such promotions. Of the entrants from the Ministry of Finance and Planning 
who passed the proficiency examination in 1976 and were recommended for 
Promotion, all had completed the EACE and several had been on departmen- 
tal upgrading courses. A few had also studied as private candidates courses in 
bookkeeping or had sat privately for the EAACE in one or two subjects. 

Senior clerical officers, of whom there are relatively few in the civil service, 
as shown in Table 26, are recruited from serving officers with a minimum of 


TABLE 26. The establishment of clerical staff in five ministries. 1975/76 and 1976/77 


1975/76 1976/77 
Ministry of Health 598 717 
Clerical officer (all types)! 3 гә 
Senior clerical officer 1 1 
Executive assistant 
Ministry of Education 737 161 
Clerical officer! 18 E 
Senior clerical officer pi" E 
Xecutive assistant 
Ministry of Housing and Social Services 104 n 
Clerical officer! 1 ? 
Senior clerical officer $ : 
X€culive assistant 
Ministry of Finance and Planning 153 E 
Clerical officer! y 20 
Senior clerical officer 19 " 
Xecutive assistant 
Ministry of Labour 313 370 
Clerical officer! : 6 
тог clerical officer i ~ 


Executive assistant 
h have a common establishment. 


1. Thi ; al officers whic 
This category includes clerical and higher clerical officers сите. Expenditure 
SOURCE Government of Kenya, 1976. 1976/1977 Estimates 0 
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five years of clerical experience, at least two as higher clerical officers. The 
Civil Service Commission advertises such posts and candidates from outside 
the relevant ministry may apply. Sometimes, however, qualifications are so 
set that candidates within the ministry with the vacancy have an advantage. 
In recent years such advertisements frequently specify that candidates have 
attended particular upgrading courses or have passed professional examina- 
tions in fields such as accountancy, supplies, or personnel management. 

In contrast with the secretarial Service, which has been compartmentalized, 
the clerical service has provided for mobility: at least until 1973 it recruited 
from the subordinate service and in turn it has enabled some clerks to move 
into middle-level management or after some further in-service training into 
Specialized services, such as ассоштапсу and personnel work. The highest 
grade in the clerical cadre, executive assistant, is basically equivalent to the 
аз such has provided a transition point. 
Specific specialities, such as accountancy, 
ical workers so Specialized are sometimes 


d, 
of the remaining 9,000, few had ~ 


public sector as a whole, women accou 
workers, citizens and non-citizens, and i 
eight per cent of the clerical cadre (CBS 
employing male clerks apparently stem. 
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which time clerical 
soc erudi bes пене sex-stereotyped as appropriately male, as in 
Erica wenn tee . The implicity vocational character of the colonial 
echelon workers for ЊЕ угылы Dove Deu ate lover 
women: since females were not consid pers dudes оуу 
a r i cem suitable candidates for clerical 
middle-level executive sey th 7 S kage dicic Re 
ei е n the public sector reflect thi iti 
pens он ШШ the predominantly male clerical service. К 
rg ET ‘te P the evolving salary structure for the clerical cadre. It is 
e puedo plot trends among clerical officers than most other services 
нана estructuring in grades that occurred between 1966 and 1977. 
"pes ode grades which have remained constant, clerical, higher cleri- 
ob bn s officers, the percentage of increase in starting salaries 
virgis a icers. Clerical workers in the public sector, in contrast with 
но ER groups, compare favourably in earnings with private-sector 
такы ex in the case of secretarial staff, Table 28 shows that clerical 
RE ШП Government employment earn less than in other parts of 
voe idcm or and thus also receive a lower wage than private-sector clerks. 
ur ic sector male clerks earned a slightly higher average wage than 
clerks. The disparity in salaries for the month of June in 1976 was 


TABLE 
E 27. Salary scales for clerical officers (КЕ per annum). 


1966 1973 1977 
Juni А x 
PIANI See officer 163-228 
dice BEES e. 236-364 276-417 399-594 
Sher clerical officer 380-500 399-573 531-744 
clerical officer 520-620 489-690 642-900 
690-972 864-1 212 


cutive assistant 
f 1973; Personne! Circular No. 8 of 1977. 


Зоџкс 
E Pers 
'ersonnel Circular No. 3 of 1966; Personnel Circular No. 4 0! 


s for clerical workers by sector and sex, 1972 and 1976. 


Tap 
LE А i 
28. Comparison of earning 
n shillings 


Average wage received for month of June in 
Private sector 


Total public sector Central Government 
Y 
Е Males Females Males Females Males Females 
19 7 
А: 707 627 556 537 799 917 
1067 966 1104 1148 


19 
is 1127 1113 
and 1975 


Зорке 
hos 
Central Bureau of Staisics, Labour Enumeration for 1972 
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greater in the Central Government than in the public sector as a whole. In 
the private sector, females had the edge over males. It is difficult to account 
for these trends. 


Middle-level management 


of the H through K job-groups. AS such it includes among its ranks executive 
officials; personnel officers; accountants; the first two grades of planning 


; and Africans (Кепуг t, 1963). 
By 1965 the executive grade was 57 per ci | ру ОПЕЙ 


mic Planning and Development, 1965: 


ral Government ministries in 1977. drawn from the 


Which are presented in Table 29, 


з and the decrease in generalists in 
the middle-level management group. The total number of Хе officials, 


39, is less than one-third as Many as the number of accountants and person- 
nel officers employed by the ministries in Nairobi, Although the Paid 
ey oes dap the ministries posted to the provinces ^ seems unlikely 
that the nature of middle-management Personnel outside Nairobi differs signi- 
ficantly. Of the ministries, the Ministry of Law (the Attor General's 
Office) employs the largest contingent of ехесипуе-зегујсе of; ney pne 
The job descriptions of the 59 executive officer icers, 

ministry to ministry. Much of their work relates to 


А Supervisi typing 
pools, and subordinate staff, controlling records and fuis, QM беге, typ 


registry files, and proces- 
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Sing papers. A very few still have some accounting and personnel func- 
tions. 


TABLE 29. Distribution of selected grades of middle-level management in Central Government 
ministries, 1977 


Number of | Number of Number of 


Occupational grouping males females vacancies Total 
Executive officer! 12 3 ~ 
Executive officer II В : i 15 
Executive officer I d c 1 4 
Senior executive officer 3 = — — 
Total а : : = 
40 
Accountant II 5 x: 4 29 
Accountant 1 18 1 3 22 
Senior accountant 9 — E 9 
Chief accountant 1 = 2 1 
Head of service 

2 12 101 

Total й 
3 5 = 2 
Personnel officer II 19 7 би 26 
Personnel officer I 11 a ! i 
nior personnel officer 9 = ys ? 
ief personnel officer — E. Xd E 
D 12 1 85 


Тош! 
DU M СЕ aeque 


l. No gra | 
No grade designation У 77. 
SOURCE President's office, Directory of те Republic of Kenya. 19 


р tants schemes 
А reorganization of the clerical, personnel E sue а the growing 
of Service, effected through personnel circulars in , 


957, i Е | management 
rige А «att in the middle-leve' t 
преанганоп and prolessionalizar o Ae ИШЕ and personnel officers 


ranks, In that year the lowest grade of the acc nated as personnel officer II 
Services were eliminated. Posts pev S ня reassigned to the clerical 
and accountant II, the second lowest grades, with the 


i ce cadre 
i i de of clerical office cadre, 
[eue e aAA noe specialized duties of a more 


ots of executive assistant, eee Г "he simpler and more routine v 
Omplex including much о tants and personne 
Ormerly кошы dee two lowest grades py Tie: failure oF the 
Оше (Personnel Circulars Nos Seer a new scheme of service for 

Irectorg Managemen А its declining role. 

e е E epi a the same em pec "E been made to 
However in recent years no further appointments 
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the lower executive grades and some clerical staff at the executive ae 
grade have been assigned ош еши шпор much as in 
izati f the personnel and accoun ing cadre. у 
теде ба instituted in 1973 and the minimum € 
al qualifications specified for the higher grades of executive officers wes 
the still operative 1966 scheme of service, Which are outlined in Table E 
require that middle-level managers be either direct-entrant recruits wit 
university degrees or upgraded clerical officers, presumably with a secondary- 
school education, who have passed relevant professional examinations in their 


TABLE 30. Minimum qualifications for executive service, 


1964 1966 


Promotion from clerical grades, Promotion from clerical grades 
training grade Written exam including “О” or 


Level Maths and English, Higher School Certificate “A 
passed Executive officer's en- level 

trance exam. 

or 

Direct entry — School Certifi- 

cate with 5 passes 

“О” level plus open exam and 

interview, 


Executive officer, One year at training grade for 


Grade eliminated 
grade IV those promoted from clerical 

grades. 

Three years at training ргайё 

for direct entry plus passed Ex. 

ecutive officer's entrance 

exam. 
Executive officer, Promotion from grade IV Grade redesignated 
grade III 
Executive officer, Promotion from grade III Recognised university degree 
grade II or 

Promotion from clerical cadre 

Executive officer, Promotion from grade 1I Promotion 
grade [ 
Chief executive officer Promotion from grade 1 


Promotion 


SOURCE Pratt Commission 1963: 40-43; Personnel Circular No. 1 of 1966 
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TABLE 32. 


Minimum qualification for accountants. 


1966 


1973 


Accountant, grade IV 


Accountant, grade III 


Accountant, grade II 


Accountant, grade 1 


Senior accountant 


Chief accountant 


Direct entry — School Certificate 
with 4 passes at “O” level of 
which one must be in math; one 
year pre-service training after sel- 
ection with a pass in end of 
course exam. 


Pass in government Accounts 
exam No. 1; completed at least 
one year in Grade IV. Direct 
entry — first level in profession- 
al exams. 


Pass in government Accounts 
exam No. 2; 3 years' experience. 
Direct entry — university degree 
with accountancy as a major field 
or intermediate professional certif- 
ication 


Five years’ experience or direct 
entry qualifications for Accoun- 
tancy II plus two years’ experi- 
ence. 

Direct entry — university degree 
with accountancy as major field; 
pass in final exams of a profes- 
sional body. 


7 years’ experience or à university 
degree and 4 years’ experience or 
final examinations of professional 
body plus 2 years’ experience 


10 years accountancy experience 
Or à university degree with ac- 
соштапсу as а major field of 
study plus 4 years’ experience, or 
the final examinations of a recog- 
nized professional body plus 2 
years’ experience 


Grade abolished 


Grade reassigned to scheme of 
clerical cadre as Executive ac- 
counts assistant 


Direct entry — Bachelor of Com- 
merce. Degree or acceptable pro- 
fessional accountancy qualification 
or clerical cadre who passed 
Part I of Certified Public Accoun- 
tants (Kenya) exam with Central 
Government stream 


Two years’ experience at Grade II 
plus passed Part П of CPA 
(Kenya) exam 


Three years’ experience at Grade 1 
plus professional qualification 


Three years’ experience at Seno 
Accountant Grade plus profes 
Sional qualification 


SOURCE Personnel Circular No. 32 of 1966; Personnel Circular No. 3 of 1973. 
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be limited to grade II. One exception would be the case of executive officers 
gaining professional training who could be appointed to grade I. 

Although there appear to be a sufficient number of trained university 
graduates available to fill vacancies, particularly in the case of personnel 
Officers’ and executive officers’ services since they do not require subject 
specializations, the civil service has not accorded university graduates priority 
Over upgraded staff. Current recruitment policy for personnel officers, for 
instance, attempts to maintain а balance between the two groups. Moreover, 
the slow rate of expansion of middle-level management staff means that most 
officers currently holding these positions have done so for several years and 
therefore would be unlikely to be university graduates. 

The policy of upgrading clerical staff to fill specialized middle-level man- 
agement positions has required the civil service to offer various types of 
in-service training programmes to impart the requisite skills. Under the 1966 
scheme of service for personnel officers, the Directorate of Personnel Man- 
agement offered a nine-months pre-service course to prepare candidates for 
direct entry to personnel officer grade IV. A three-months in-service course, 
geared for clerical officers of high potential, enabled these serving officers to 
acquire the qualifications for entrance into the executive corps. Both the 
nine-months pre-service and three-months in-service course examinations 
culminated in the Government Personnel Officers Examination Number 1. A 
five-months advanced personnel-management соште for members of the 
executive service, who had successfully completed the Government Personnel 
Officers’ Examination Number 1, and under exceptional circumstances for 
Serving clerical officers, who had shown outstanding ability in the personnel- 


management course even though they had not been admitted to the executive 
ions for appointment to more 


Service, enabled them to obtain the qualificat r : 
Senior personnel positions. The Government also paid for evening or part- 
lime courses mounted at the Kenya Polytechnic and the University of Nairobi 
leading up to examinations of approved professional bodies (Personnel Circu- 

t provide comparable 


lar No. 31 of 1966). Th f service does no 
} : . The 1973 scheme of service ' 6 
information on existing in-service programmes. The Kenya Institute of Admin- 


istration has courses for upgrading clerical staff and junior personnel officers 
that prepare candidates for Parts 1 and II respectively of the Certified Public 


Secreta Es 
ry (Kenya) examinations. n | 
The ice for accountancy grades similarly mentioned a 
и ня ndidates selected by the 


direct > * duration for ca 
entrants’ course of one years’ dura й 
Public Service Commission as accountant grade IV, who then were school 


Certificate holders with four «Q" levels. The in-service seed s a 
Junior accounts course of three months to enable competent ung am ш 
Clerical officers to acquire the qualifications for entry into нн пев 
ч an илсе accom cuo ° ан completi de 
“counts 8 ical officers W 1 
Пе DE Wes the qualifications necessary for үзү 
10 more senior posts (Personnel Circular No. 32 of 1966). As in the 
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personnel officers, the higher educational credentials of direct-entry recruits 
have made a long pre-service course unnecessary. The new accountancy 
courses offered at the Government Training Institute and the Kenya Institute 
for Administration prepare candidates for various stages of the Certified 
Public Accountants (Kenya) examination. 

The change in composition in the middle-level management cadre makes it 
difficult to compare data on this occupational grouping over time in the civil 
service. It also provides problems in comparing middle-level managers in the 
public and private sectors. The annual enumeration of employment and 
earnings in the modern sector and the middle- and high-level management 
Surveys conducted by the Central Bureau of Statistics do not specify а 
definition of middle-level management that eliminates classification ambigui- 
ties. Such designations therefore are left primarily to the employers’ discre- 
tion. Within the civil service some uniformity is achieved by basing the 
middle-level management category on job groupings, but in the private sector 
and in other parts of the public sector it depends entirely on the judgement of 
the employer completing the questionnaire. Therefore there may be consid- 


erable discrepancy both within the private and public sectors and between 
them. 


TABLE 33. Comparison of earni iddle- i 
me n of earnings for middle-level executives by sex and sector, 1972 and 


ee ee E 


Average wage received for month of June in shillings 


Total public sector Central Government Private sector 


Year Males — Females Males — Females Males Females 

mu 1915 1461 1845 1651 Ud 
2359 16 

| 3081 2074 3290 2534 2889 2249 


SOURCE Central Bureau of Statistics, Labour Enumeration for 1972 and 1976. 
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middle-level executives by sex and sector, shows that in 1976 the public 
sector provided higher salaries than the private sector. The average wage 
reported for the Central Government, though, very likely results from some 
error in processing data, because it exceeds the salary scales set down for the 
Central Government at this level, as listed in Tables 34, 35, and 36. 


TaBLE 34. Salary scales for executive officers (КЕ per annum) 


1964 1968 1972 1977 


Executive officer, 380- 420 396- 510 384- 573 


training grade 
Executive officer, 520- 640 
grade IV 
Executive officer, 670- 820 678- 828 690- 972 
grade Ш 


Executive officer, 850-1060 858-1 068 936-1254 1170-1 554 


grade П L у 
Executive officer, 1096-1348 1104-1 356 1212-1 614 1446-1 938 
н 1 390-1 598 1 398-1 614 1494-1 866 1 734-2 334 


Chief executive 


officer 
at different grades on the assumption that the relevant 


NOTE This table was computed from data on changing salary scales 
classificati grades remained constant. Pm РУСУ 
он ташар 1963: 131; Ndegwa Report, 1971: 322-328, 333A; Personnel Circular No. 8 of 1977. 


TABLE 35. Salary scales for accountants (K£ per annum). 


1966 1973 1977 


520- 640 grade eliminated 


Accountant, 
K grade IV 
ccountant assigned to 
, - 820 reassigne: 
grade Ш n scheme of clerical 
109 70-1 554 
A 1 170-1 55 
-1 060 936-1 254 
Accountant, 850 
ESI 1096-1 348 1212-1 614 1 446-1 938 
Accountant, 1 734-2 334 
grade | 1 494-1 866 if 
0-1 598 
Senior accountant : i 989 2154-2334 2154-2 820 


Chief accountant 
No. 3 of 1973; Personnel Circular No. 8 of 1977. 


st cular 
SOURCE Personnel Circular No. 32 of 1966; Personnel Circula 
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TaBLÉ 36. Salary scales for personnel officers (КЕ per annum). 


1966 1973 1977 
Personnel officer, 520- 640 grade eliminated 
grade IV 
Personnel officer, 670- 820 
grade III grade reassigned 
to clerical cadre 
Personnel officer, 850-1060 936-1254 1170-1 554 
grade II 
Personnel officer, 1096-1 348 1 212-1 614 1 446-1 930 
grade I 
Senior personnel 1 390-1 598 1 494-] 866 1 734-2 334 
officer 
Chief personnel 1 839-1 989 1 866-2 334 2154-2 820 
officer 


SOURCE Personnel Circular No. 31 of 1966; Personnel Circular No. 5 of 1973; Personnel Circular No. 8 of 1977. 


As mentioned previously, 
middle-level management results at least 
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III. Conclusion 


The basic tension between rapid educational growth and limited employment 
generation has reduced school-leavers’ prospects for employment but it has 
Not given rise to unlimited credential escalation in the public sector. The 
general trend has been to move toward a minimum requirement of four years 
of secondary schooling for the occupational groups considered in this paper, 


and in the process to displace primary-school and junior-secondary-school 
leavers from competition for such jobs. Examination results also have become 
III pass on the EACE necessary and a 


More important, with a division 
division II result helpful to facilitate recruitment. Direct entrants to middle- 
level management grades, of which there are still relatively few, tend to be 
university graduates. Professional training, pre-service and in-service, increas- 
ingly has been emphasized for recruitment and advancement. 

The existence of a surplus labour market does not appear to be the major 
determinant of the raising of educational qualifications. Various services have 


moved toward the requirement of secondary-level education with passes on 
t different rates, some before and some 


the EACE (*O" level) examination a 

Several years after the spectre of looming unemployment for school-leavers 
had become an actuality. Generally the policy has been to accord serving 
Officers, who have been given the opportunity to upgrade their skills through 
i te candidates for further 


In-service training Or through studying as priva ; 
examinations, preference in employment promotions оуег the recruitment of 


Dew secondary-school leavers ог university graduates, who have higher acade- 
mic credentials. The secretarial and teaching services have benefited from the 
development of a surplus labour market, in that they were finally able to 
Specify higher requirements without restructuring their salary scales, but the 
Inability of less well educated staff to cope with job requirements was an 


Important consideration. Аў 

In terms of assuring adequate performance, current specifications do not 

Seem unreasonable, particularly since the middle-level pe and 
* H 

manage; nsidered in this paper all must work primarily in 

ue M he period after independence, 


English and undertake skilled work. During t à 
When the EE of educated personnel depressed educational standards and 
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most clerks, teachers, secretaries, and possibly executive officers had less than 
a secondary education, several commissions and studies reported unfavour- 
ably on their ability to meet the demands of their jobs. Although there does 
not appear to be a precise correlation between educational attainment and 
performance, secondary education with further professional training would 
seem to provide a better prospect of candidates coping with English, bureau- 
cratic routines, and activity methods of teaching. The reorganization of the 
middle-level management cadre, with the current emphasis on specialization 
and professionalization, places many demands on officers for which a secon- 
dary-level education may not even suffice. 

It is likely that the majority of employees within specific grades of the civil 
service and teaching service do not meet the higher qualifications mandated 
during recent years. Therefore, the actual pace of raising the educational 
standards of most employees probably is a great deal slower than some of the 
tables in this paper imply. The recentness of Kenyanization and the limited 
expansion of most services suggest that many more employees were recruited 
under 1964 or 1966 criteria than 1975 or 1977 specifications. Whenever 
minimum educational credentials have been changed, the policy within the 
public sector has been to confirm all incumbents in their grades, regardless of 


their ability to meet the specifications, and to apply the new criteria only to 


future candidates. There has been no "job bumping" or replacement of 


: her educational attainment as the 
educational system has expanded. Unionization of both teachers and civil 


3 
ave protected their share of employment: 
which has stereotyped certain jobs, рагі" 
Opriately female, and the utilization © 


a legacy of occupational segregation 
cularly secretarial service, as appr 
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quotas in recruitment to teacher-training colleges that reserve about one-third 
of the places for females. Nevertheless, such policies when juxtaposed with 
women's inequalities in educational opportunity will militate against women 
moving significantly into occupational fields from which they have been 
under-represented or excluded in the past. 
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Introduction 


The the ; ; 
conc al Midas this report is based consists of a number of hypotheses 
The first of th ry, the system of education and their interdependence. 
dence betwee hese hypotheses concerns the importance of this interdepen- 
nisation, the pager и and the school in understanding their internal orga- 
his means th ap from their operations and the logic which this engenders. 
Organisations X ey shall not be considering industry or the school as 
develop theori ше accepted sense of the term, where one can study and 
Contrary, ђе pum ; from inside" about what is going on. We shall, on the 
logic are logos them as institutions whose rules of operation and 
conditioning th the result of their mutual relationships as well as factors 
Emphasis eir environment. 
tione Аса the mutual interaction between these two types of institu- 
analytical ДЫ апа production—does not of course prevent one, from an 
autonomy “a point, from acknowledging that they have a certain degree of 
the socialisatio; system of education would seem to be primarily a system for 
Society and fers and categorisation of workers, which, depending on the 
acquiring kn words is characterised by a particular combination of ways of 
nowledge o edge and the social relationships within which this acquisition 
and the functi ccurs—selectivity based on streams, the hierarchy of diplomas 
Organisation, ps organisation of schools. Industry is characterised by certain 
aracteristies поље which determine the different job categories, their 
Consider that he their hierarchical or functional relationships. However, we 
op Within q хлеве facts of socialisation and these facts of organisation devel- 
explained 5 already structured field, which has to be described and its system 
efore one can understand what is happening in industry and in 


Ucation, 
structuration of the field in 


ће ай : 
Whic Foe of this research therefore is to analyse the 
5 forged Te dependence between facts of organisation and facts of socialisation 
i T is will also condition our long-term thinking and the construc- 
king may lead. And lastly, this 


lon о | 
f theoretical concepts to which such thin 


11 
- This į 
introductory section is based upon a note by M. Maurice and J.-J. Silvestre. 
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aim will determine our empirical method of approach, which is primarily 
concerned with identifying the processes by which this interdependence is forged 
(e.g., patterns of occupational mobility in the case of the workers and social 
relationships in the case of industries or schools), rather than the assessment 
of situations or flows which cause this to modify (e.g., the output of diplomas, 
occupational structures, basic job characteristics, etc.). 

This underlying theoretical orientation requires some explanations with 
regard to the hypotheses which we shall be formulating concerning diplomas 
and education on the one hand and concerning industry on the other. 

As far as the system of education is concerned, our main concern is not to 
characterise diplomas as products supplied on a market but to identify the 
processes in the socialisation of workers which relate to their acquisition. This 
will necessarily mean that we shall be emphasising various phenomena which 
are ignored by more traditional methods of approach. This is particularly the 
case with regard to the importance assigned to the point in time at which a 
diploma is acquired (in the worker’s educational career) and the place from 
which it is acquired (educational establishment) within the whole range of 
streams and processes of selection which characterise the educational system. 
_ The part played by industry in workers’ educational careers (apprenticeship, 
In-service training) as well as in the location of training establishments will 
need to be studied with particular attention as an important dimension of the 
forms of occupational socialisation which are principal factors in the acquisi- 
tion of a diploma. This emphasis on defining the processes involved in the 
socialisation of workers also implies analysing the internal functioning of 
schools as well as the part played in this by their links with industry. 

This approach to diplomas via the processes involved in the socialisation of 
workers justifies the importance assigned not only to the conditions in which 
they are produced, but also to the conditions in which they are used within the 
system of production. One of the essential hypotheses in our analysis of the 
relationships between education and employment is that the diploma viewed 
as an occupational space—and not as a product—is not really defined until 
one has determined the ways in which it is used in industry as well as the 
patterns of occupational mobility which generally apply to the workers who 
possess it. By defining the diploma on the basis of the conditions in which it 
is produced and used, one places it in the middle of the field in which the 
relationships between workers’ socialisation and industry's organisation are 
structured. 

This emphasis on the use of diplomas reflects our hypothesis that industry 
as an organisation plays an essential role in Structuring the educational 
system, in determining its hierarchies (between diplomas and streams) and in 
the definition of its products. The emphasis placed on industry's role as а 
structuring agent does not exclude one from Studying it as a social product. 
This however implies that one adopts a special approach to its own rules of 
internal structuration. 

One has in fact to admit that, although industry creates a certain number of 
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norms or hierarchies which structure the educational system, the norms and 
hierarchies of the educational system will at the same time have a decisive 
influence on the internal rules of conduct within industry (workers! career 
patterns, promotion criteria) as well as on its organisational procedures. One 
has for example to consider that the slight esteem accorded to the profession- 
al value of diplomas on the labour market extends also to the processes 
Producing these qualifications in the case of firms which put the accent on 
the job rather than on the worker, and on the progressive acquisition of 
Specific know-how rather than on increasing his basic professional capacity. 
The origin of the emphasis placed on non-formal qualifications must be 
Sought as much in the characteristics of industry as a social and historical 
Product as in the shortcomings of the system of professional training. 

This means that we have to give a special meaning to the notion of 
environment, different from the one traditionally adopted in the theory of 
Organisations. : , к 

We consider that one has to develop an approach which considers ишш 
as a product of its interdependence with the society in which it sia ct na 
finally, one has to socialise the notions of technology and rationality fe 
industry by incorporating them in the analysis of the interaction pene T 
System of production and the system of education. This approach pacta 
Course imply that one should deny the importance of technology ges Pes S 
forms of organisation, structures of qualification and the use of dip! Ka io 
merely assumes that the relations between technology and шш vt 
lop as the result of social processes specific to each society or to each “la 
Market "— processes whose dominant features have to be defined. Ts 

Nor indeed does this approach preclude one from investigating pé wed 
€d a manner as possible what happens within industry as far as Jo n бле 
Cations and promotions, hierarchical relationships or the use of quali n a 
аге concerned. The main advantage to be gained by using this ot een 

© in the interpretation of these phenomena and in the continued re vn ai 
the interactions with the operation of the educational system whic 
Constitute the underlying theme of this interpretation. А 

In this respect, out арр: differs not only from an approach in s 
Social reproduction marked by a certain degree of reductionism but а pera 
an approach which tends to emphasise the determinisms of id yis E 
tionships of production in the analysis of job-function. In үс xs рий 
Industry is almost entirely ignored, since the school is considere pos d 
agent of social reproduction; in the other, however, It appears a ем he 
Main referent, allowing the school very little ООШ НУ" ТАСЫМ 
Emphasis on the interactions between “school” and п their joint social 
Telative autonomy to each institution, whilst stressing 
Production. m s a first step in 

he inductive research described in this TP rane in this intro- 
applying the theoretical and methodological uec Says 

uction. These concepts operate in two indissociable ; 
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First of all, by orienting the empirical analysis in such a way as not to limit 
the investigation to the creation of categories defined a priori by a theory, e.g., 
the theory of human capital. One has, therefore, to allow the research to 
retain its inductive character as an essential condition for the emergence of 
new conceptualisations and new questions. 

Secondly, by placing the emphasis on gathering information likely to enrich 
our knowledge and our analysis of the field of interaction between the system 
of education and the system of production, i.e., between school and industry. 
This last requirement has practical consequences for our approach to the 
system of education or to the system of production and on the method used 
in making the transition from case studies to a more general analysis. We will 
in fact tend to emphasise the study of the heterogeneities and the differences 
between types of school and types of industry in producing diplomas or qualifi- 
cations generally considered as identical in the more traditional approaches to 
the problem. 

The study of this heterogeneity—in particular in the case of levels of 
training for skilled workers in industry—will be considered as a means of 
identifying different forms of relationship which develop, within the same 
geographic space, between types of industry and types of school and to link 
the nature of these relationships to the characteristics of these two institu- 
tions. This study should also enable us to make some progress towards a 
more general understanding of the Output from the field in which these 
special relationships develop and in which—in the case of our research—pro- 
fessional qualifications are formed. 

This method corres 
significant categories 


the theory underlying this study, one 


should perhaps answer the question as to how this fits into the research on 


1. Whether these take the form of diplomas ог № 


qualification hat is generally described as a non-formal 
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educational planning. It is obvious that to challenge the traditional concep- 
tualisation in terms of the supply of training and the needs of employers is a 
Way of making a critical appraisal of the relevance of the concept of educa- 
tional planning rather than a means of improving the way this concept is 
applied. One can however consider that educational planning can no longer 
take as its prime objective that of organising an output of diplomas to suit 
needs created by an economic and technological advance which is linear and 
convergent whatever the country and whatever the society. One must bear in 
mind the fact that the activity of those responsible for education can progress 
only as the result of new knowledge concerning the relationships between the 
€ducational system and society and original methods of analysis which facil- 
itate the process of building up such knowledge. As a result, one will be able 
Progressively to define new types of indicators, capable of measuring the 
factors which structure the field of interaction between school and industry. It 
is in this context that we situate this methodological research. 
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The principles and methods adopted in this study are described briefly in the 
following sections. 


A. The principles 


(i) The decision to adopt a simultaneous and reciprocal approach to school and 
industry 

Our primary hypothesis assumes interdependence or interaction between the 

conditions in which qualifications are produced and those in which they are 

used. 

For the sake of clarity, it was decided that, in the study plan, we would 
deal separately with the conditions in which qualifications are acquired, i.e. 
analysis of the different training streams within the educational system, and 
those in which they are accepted or used within industrial organisations, i.e. 
analysis of the relative importance of professional training and diplomas in 
providing access to the hierarchy of jobs within the system of production. 

However, as will be seen later, the underlying principle of interaction was 
the factor which determined the way in which our principal categories of 
analysis (e.g. zone, qualifications, sectors of activity) were broken down as 
well as the way in which our methodology was applied. 


(ii) Making allowance for the heterogeneity of the places—schools and indus- 
tries—where these qualifications are produced and utilised 

This has meant diversifying as much as possible the Structural characteristics 

of our analytical breakdowns, i.e., making provision for widely contrasting 

situations from the point of view of training and employment in order to 

identify and understand more easily the mechanisms reciprocally conditioning 

training and employment. 


(iii) The reasons for preferring a qualitative and inductive approach in an 


attempt to avoid the drawbacks of a case study 
The restricted geographical and professional scope of our study is not due—or 
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not enfirely due—to material constraints (the duration and cost of the study) 
but to a deliberate methodological choice. 

It was however necessary, in order to increase the scope of the study, firstly 
to select employment and training situations which were not of a restricted 
kind from the point of view of the numbers involved within the survey 
region; and secondly, to integrate or relativise the hypotheses or conclusions 
drawn from the survey vis-à-vis those reached by other studies carried out at 


national level. 


B. The methods adopted 


l. Reasons Јог choosing the Bouches-du-Rhóne area 

he Bouches-du-Rhone Department as a survey area seemed to us to fulfil 
the twin requirements of variety and accessibility. We were in fact able to 
examine contrasting situations from the point of view of employment and 
training and relativise these contrasting situations via an analysis of the 
departmental structures—these in turn being compared with national data. 
, In this inverted approach, going from the smallest to the largest, the area is 
in mid-position: it provides an immediate frame of reference for the survey 
Carried out amongst industries and schools, and is at the same time a 
Sounding-board or reflection of the national system of production and education. 


Although the national frame of reference does, in fact, play a decisive part 
cations, it is none the 


ie explaining the processes of acquiring and using qualific: i | | 
ess important to bear in mind that this too is “specific” in relation to other 
countries, So that one is able to treat these processes as relative and not 
Consider the hierarchical categories which they produce as universal. —— 
his procedure, which we have termed inductive ог comprehensive, 
attempts constantly to interrelate in a dynamic fashion the observations made 
at the various levels, refusing to assign an independent and predefined status 


to these levels. у 
Areas аге not therefore per se subjects for analysis. Nor do they mepa 

10 the economic definition of catchment areas for labour, i.e., areas povem 

bY the laws of population mobility. An area is no more than one of severa 

Solid bases for the methodological purpose of generalising the survey. 

2. The reasons for choosing the qualifications of sheet-metal worker 
and welder 

ae explaining the reasons for the ¢ 

em ee for the study, one should per 

ua ion” Р ae EAT 

С we жуш М this to the term “trade” ог hend ђ и 3 

“cause it conveys more accurately the collective (i.e. non-individua 


f these different types of 


ice О 
hoic! "e 


haps explain what is meant b 


1. Wp; А i iews with our respondents 
~ Which А y hey occur in the intervie 
we hen they А y 
€ do however sometimes use hey are used in their precise sense. 


those in charge of CETs or forms) or when t 
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sion of the training/employment relationship and the difficulty, which results 
from this collective dimension, in accurately defining such a relationship and 
breaking it down into separate categories. The term " trade" in fact refers to 
“a combination of knowledge and skills defined in a relatively precise manner 
by previous practice... and which can be exercised in a relatively independent 
manner"! 

The term “qualification”, however, refers to professional knowledge or 
* aptitudes" acquired and applied within a complex system whose elements 
or categories, with a fixed and separate content, are difficult to isolate: the 
educational system does not produce categories of individuals which are as 
clearly defined by the level and content of their professional knowledge as in 
the system of craft apprenticeship. 

A more important point, however, is the fact that jobs in industry cannot 
be defined independently of one another: their “qualification” or “ specifici- 
ty" is closely related to their position within the vertical division of labour 
(within the firm) or within the horizontal division of labour (between sectors 
of activity, branches, etc.). 

Moreover, it would appear that one cannot talk in terms of “ qualification " 

without dealing with the gradation of training in the system of education and 
the gradation of jobs in the system of production—principles and hypotheses 
which we have adopted as the basis for our study. In fact, the definition of a 
qualification, whether this refers to an individual or to a job, always takes this 
interaction into account. 
и In the first case, one speaks of the “ productive capacity" resulting from 
initial training and professional experience; in the second, one is concerned 
on the one hand with the concrete factors defining the activities performed, 
і.е. "the factors likely to express the differences and similarities of content in 
relation to other activities"; and, on the other hand, with the definition of 
the capacities required by the individual performing this job. 

The qualifications studied here can therefore be defined as differentiated 
categories of sets combining the streams giving access to certain types of job 
and the sectors of industry which use these. 

The choice of the qualifications of sheet-metal 
some extent an arbitrary one. 


These qualifications do however comply with the two conditions set out in 
the statement of principles, viz., (a) that these should constitute sufficiently 


large homogeneous groups so that the study can be something more than а 


case study; and (b) that these should have, from the point of view of the 


training streams and the industrial sectors using them, sufficiently specific 
structural characteristics for it to be possible to identify the factors affecting 
the training/employment relationship and determine its relative originality. 


working and welding was [0 


І. К. Salais, Economie et statistique, n° 81-82, 1976, “ 
de l'emploi. Quelques définitions et interrogations” 
fication. Some definitions and questions "). 

2. R. Salais, op. cit. 


Qualification individuelle et qualification 
(^ Individual qualification and job quali- 
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(a) The relative importance о, i 
а реса of the qualifications selected ii 
"i Bec Зе The pem m trades em pese Buehrle 
; ineering trades and those employi 
setting. We chose the second of the: dea resi ы 
Mee cpa аро. se two categories and, more precisely, the 
eae 1 l g—pipe-fitting and welding—on acc ў 
ss "ies M P e e ce: ш of pede 
the ronautics as well as activities con i 
etl end Geo ara and maintenance of installations ИЕ 
ET i ork (the installation and maintenance of the new factories at 
Мыш UT of refineries, chemical and petrochemical plants; plus 
A foe Hou ocal industries at Arles, for example). 
аар will serve to illustrate this: the * Engineering industries” and 
Ко g ш aeronautics", which are the main users of these trades 
Need on per cent of the workforce in the branch “ Forge and 
тасар Е рае ) accounted for one-quarter of all those employed in 
ia ie wt ouches-du-Rhóne in 1975—much higher than the proportion 
ОШ гу аза whole, namely 16 per cent. 
а point of view of the educational system, these qualifications are 
ЖОГЫ ји in the department: full-time students in Level V? in the 
Med T сао Branch 09 “ Forge and sheet-metalworking " repre- 
CETs in t a pne of all those enrolled in specialised industrial courses at 
whole? The Bouches gy ToT as against 8 per cent for the country as a 
hive a Ta er streams, i.e. apprenticeship (CFA) and FPA courses,’ also 
Bip eii tues а of students in these metallurgical qualifications than in 
in additi 5ігіа! trade qualification. 
бейле Н to the relative importance 0 
by m i ~: was an essential consideration, our C 
training rics they display as far as the characteristics 0! 
concerned. 


f these qualifications in numerical 
hoice was also influenced 
f employment and 


(b Я 

| ecd он characteristics of employment and training. In order to define 

Particular Paton of interaction between the methods of acquiring a 

its Permite i ication and the conditions of its acceptance and use, as well as 

Чоп, it UT with respect to a possible social or national effect of interac- 
e necessary to combine the results of national studies, mono- 


Вга 
phs on a departmental level and field surveys. 


e—total workforce in the 


е méditerranéenn: 
in 


ls ; 
мени report by the Groupe d'études de la [асай 
197 ch forge and sheet-metalworking " in the Provence-Cóte d'Azur region 
24 2.— 336,116. 
dis Ministry of Education's classification 
3. So rses for workers and skilled workers. 
ate Education Statistics — for 1975 for France as a whole and for 1976 
4, qu Rhóne. 
am education, 6-8 month courses, d 
xS of Labour, but whose content 


Level V includes all the streams and training 


for the Bouches- 


stitutions under the authority of the 


ispensed in іп 
ed in close collaboration with indus- 


has been defin 
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We list below the main characteristics, deduced from the statistical infor- 

mation available, for the qualifications dealt with in this study. These need to 
be borne in mind from the outset, not only because of their relative original- 
ity, but also because they are likely to suggest specific processes of interaction 
and thereby justify our choice of these qualifications. 
(0 The different professional training streams. There are three main types of 
organisation or “ school" (CET, ЕРА and CFA) which provide the initial or 
*quasi-initial" training for the qualifications dealt with in this study, but 
their importance is different in each case. 

The public CETs (Collèges d'enseignement technique—Colleges of Technical 
Education) or full-time technical teaching establishments are the most impor- 
tant stream in the case of sheet-metal working. 

In the case of the welding trades, FPA courses (Formation professionnelle 
des adultes—Vocational Adult Education) are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant and are tending to take predominance over training in CET schools. 

Private CETs are practically non-existent as far as the qualifications studied 
here are concerned and this reflects their lack of interest, which is particularly 
marked in the Bouches-du-Rhóne department, in providing courses in the 
industrial sector.! 

(ii) The specific characteristics of employment. It is not easy to give any precise 
description of the structure of the firms using the qualifications of sheet-metal 
working and welding. 

Of the 80 or so completely specialised firms in the department, at least 20 
are known to be small concerns (i.e., 20 employees or less) and our sample 15 
representative only of the medium and large-scale firms. 

Consequently, most of those employed in the sheet-metal working trades 
are in firms about which the official statistics give insufficient detail for our 
purposes. Even if we eliminate such allied trades as cast and wrought metal- 
working, coach-work and structural steel, it is obvious that sheet-metal work- 
ers and welders are used in widely differing branches and to analyse this one 
would need to have a very detailed breakdown by activities and products. 

One does however have a few points of reference; e.g., in the region, а 
majority (some 55 per cent) of those employed in the “ forge and sheet-metal 
working" group of industries fall within the two categories of “ shipbuilding 
and aeronautics” and “ mechanical engineering”. In these two categories, the 
proportion of those employed in medium-large and large firms (i.e. between 
100-5000 employees) must be somewhere in the region of 60 per cent. This is 
no doubt due to the presence in the region and in the Bouches-du-Rhóne 
department of very large aeronautics and ship-building firms. However, in the 
department alone, there are a further 32 firms of this Size in the sub- 
categories “ metalworking” and “industrial equipment”. 


1. The only private CET which played an important part in providing training in sheet-metal 
working in the Bouches-du-Rhóne was recently converted into a CFA (Centre de formation 
des apprentis—Apprentice Training Centre). It should be mentioned that this school was 
connected with a large company. 
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On the other hand i i плав а 
w cy real a an dde rh Тие o 
e number of those in “technical management” ро, Бопе ош 
AE e of the total), there are кечо: а ин d ain 
privately-owned firms (except in th i че 
department, fi E р the aeronautics sector) In the 
B per ae ean with less than 10 employees account in fact for more than 
privately-own be those employing salaried or wage-earning staff. As for the 
ЧЕРИ ЕП e irms, the actual Rumbers involved are not substantial (in the 
Ранын) firms in the “ metal-working", “industrial equipment”, 
Sombie ~ shipbuilding sectors); however, their relative importance, 
teri ith that of “craft” undertakings and small firms, none the less 
cations e real aspect of the potential employment for the qualif- 
thi ses ete there is a further category of firms which play a special part in 
ien ine although it is difficult to assess this accurately. These are 
which = rary staff agencies with their many and varied activities, all of 
the traditi grouped under the heading E Services ? in the statistics." These are 
Hie. bes n. help-mates’ of the shipbuilding and repair industry and they 
varying na more essential with the increasing num 
industries portance and with the growing use of sub-contracting by the new 
trades, in the area, particularly in the case of the sheet-metal working 
lij 
А | ип by qualification. This 
his ions job classifications supplied 
of the re has a certain number of : 
Bess lens branches which use the qualifications studied here. In both of 
larger an es, the workforce directly engaged in production accounts for a 
Whole i rcentage of the total number of employees than for industry as à 
in the Bouches-du-Rhóne in 1975: 
85.5% in aeronautics and shipbuilding 
84.496 in mechanical engineering 


The ed: in industry as a whole. 
oportion of operatives is particu 
61.196 in aeronautics and shipbu 
68.796 in mechanical engineering 


breakdown is based on the vertical 


by the firms themselves. 
features which are common to both 


larly high: 
ilding 


© 59.4% in industry as a whole. 
Ongst these operatives, the vast majority are skilled workers: 
88% in aeronautics and shipbuilding 


75% in mechanical engineering 


66% in industry as a whole. 
n the Bouches-du-Rhóne rose from 2000 


L Th 
e numbers employed by temporary staff agencies i 
ж И | ted for 10% of the “ Services" sector 


1 6600 over the period Jan. 1968-Jan. 1973 and accoun t с 
n the department in 1973 (Source: Sud, Supplément -1974 “ L'emploi dans les aggloméra- 
73" by ЈЕ. Colin, P. Pierroini, G. Ollier and J.L. Roos. 


t 
ions et les SDAU des ВАЕ au 1.1. 
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These figures, which are derived from the 1975 survey on occupational 
structures,’ give only a partial picture of the industries concerned. This 
survey in fact covers only undertakings with 10 or more employees which, as 
we have seen, means that a substantial number of firms are excluded. 


Were these to be included, it would certainly have the effect of increasing 
still further the preponderance of skilled workers. 


Judging by the occupational and educational Structures, whose similar and 


dissimilar features we have just described, there would appear to be a field of 
interaction between ** School" and “ Industry" specific to each of the quali- 
fications studied. 


In other words, it is probable that, amongst the large number of skilled 
workers in the branches employing sheet-metal workers and welders, there 


will be different forms of interaction between the qualification/classification 
and the initial training of such workers. 


1. Bouches-du-Rhóne department: annual survey by INSEE (Institut national. des statistiques et 
des études économiques). 
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Be T: 
Маун our sample of firms and schools and the main indicators 
Шеше Bos Aa guidelines, it should be pointed out that these are 
“School su о а certain extent the result of reciprocal action between the 
survey M SANS and the Industry survey": during the course of the 
Particular st were in fact made in the content of the questions asked (a 
Vite xig ply given in a school could mean our going back to the firm and 
‘Tie gain an questions were introduced. ре f 
enea с itself was also modified. Three training establishments were 
One of tem Ses they had been frequently mentioned by the employers. 
sident v ad been initially left out of our sample because the number of 
Thus f as so small. 
schools d us, the existence of * privileged " relationships between certain 
ло iu certain firms, particularly as far as recruitment 15 concerned, was 
portant criterion in selecting the sample than the size of the 


establishment. 


A. 

The survey of firms 

erved 

f the firms, and (b) the firms that 
f production in the workshop, and 
different profile 


E, А 

lu E and presentation of the firms obs 

include ee have been used: (a) the size о 

another wo types of activities: an activity 0 
on site where the work of assemblage presents a very 


of 
the sheet-metal worker/pipe fitter/welder. 
to receive us, the preliminary 


Rr firms had been selected. One refused 
tacts with another had to be terminated following à very large economic 
stigated in our survey: the data 


lay- 
RU In the end, six firms were inve | 
cerning the firms could not be obtained in a uniform manner. 


Firm No. 1 

Products: pipes and fittings for naval repairs and for factories, sheet-metal 
for factories, iron and steel for constructional work 

Work: unit production, non-repetitive, varied 
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Labour force : 150, of whom 107 are workers; 33 work on site (naval) and 
74 (only 1 OS) in factory ! 

Firm No. 2 

Products : iron, aluminum, stainless steel 

Work: unit pieces, varied 

Labour force: 200, of whom 150 are workers; 100 work on site, and 
50 (few OS) in factory 

Firm No. 3 

Products: columns for the chemical and petro-chemical industries’ high- 

pressure equipment: stainless steel boxes 

Type: heavy equipment, rather finely worked 

Labour force: 250 with 80 per cent workers and 1 per cent OS 

Firm No. 4 

Products: naval repair, exclusively 

Labour force: 570 of whom 465 are workers (16 OS) 


Breakdown : mechanics 40 per cent 
sheet metal workers 20 per cent 
pipe fitters 20 per cent 
electricians 20 per cent 


Training: sheet-metal workers, pipe fitters — 30 to 40 per cent CAP, i.e. 
fewer than among mechanics and electricians 
Firm No. 5 
Four factories in France. The establishment studied is the main factory, 
composed of two autonomous establishments—production and construc- 
tion site work. 
Product: heavy equipment for the chemical and petrochemical industries, 
drilling platforms 
Type: unit production, varied 
Labour force: production: 522 of whom 336 are workers 
Training: 25 per cent with CAP out of the 80 sheet metal workers 
Firm No. 6 
Products: naval construction 
Type: all types 
Labour force: 5933 with 4,173 in sheet-metal working trades (sheet-metal 
workers 129, iron workers 632, ships’ pipe fitters 149, hull tracers 
76, welders 1146) 

Firm No. 6 is unique as compared to the others in having its own CET 
with 178 students. As of the beginning of the 1977 academic year this CET 
has become a CFA (a change from three years to two years of training) with 4 
reduced enrolment of 102 students. Moreover, this company has a system of 
training leading to the CFPA? with qualified teachers for the attainment of the 
AFPA diploma. Interviews were held only with the training staff. 


1. OS = ouvrier spécialisé = non-qualified worker. 
2. Certificat de formation professionnelle d'adultes: Certificate of Adult Vocational Training. 
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2. The persons interviewed 
Interviews were held with the following people: 


Firm No. 1 
1. Head of personnel and one person responsible for training 
2. 1 head of a production workshop 

1 head of a construction workshop 

1 construction site foreman 

1 production foreman 


Firm No. 2 
1 head of personnel 


Firm no. 3 n 
1 director of engineering, also responsible for training 


Firm No. 4 
1 person responsible for personnel 


Firm No. 5 

1 head of personnel for production 

1 welding engineer, head of the welding workshop 
1 sheet metal working foreman 


Firm No. 6 
Head teacher of the school 
1 head of construction site 
1 foreman 


3. Guidelines for the interviews 


he intervi i d 
е interviews were conducted in accordance ] 
This outline is the result of а lengthy questionnaire, reshaped and reduced 


Into a guideline after trial runs with the heads of personnel. A ipei 
that was too detailed proved to be ineffective for grasping the diver y 


NEU of the situations. 

е outline includes: У ҮЗ 

1. A minimum of information on the number of sp non-worke 
) according to the levels of qualification and levels i dien ПЕЧЕР. 
: An appraisal of the past and future developmen! © ihe of the firm. 

its training, taking into account the size and technology 


. ini А ithi ough the medium of the firm. 
А report of training acquired чш ex of formal training and other 


The nature of relation ve zi: "ys the schools ОГ training centres 
Programmes, and the value place 

Supplying the workers. 

` A career profile for trades (sheet-m 
Pipe fitters) and the level of know!e 
the categories, modalities and conditi 


e with an interview guideline. 


3 


welders, construction-site 
rience—according to 
t, with a particular 


etal workers, 
ledge and/or expe 
ons of recruitmen. 
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emphasis on the educational criteria (general and professional training), age, 
experience, etc. 
The interviews with production or site personnel (other than the heads of 
personnel) followed this guide but included a biographical aspect. 


B. The school survey 


1. Selection and structure of the sample 
А total of 8 schools or training centres were surveyed. 

These cover all of the different initial training streams (CET, CFA, FPA) 
and are responsible for training the greater part (more than 50 per cent) of 
those qualifying in these specialities within the survey areas. It was possible 
for this school survey to be practically exhaustive because both the survey 
area and the range of occupations studied were limited. 

We have already seen how the choice of certain training centres was 
influenced by our interviews with employers. 

In addition, the monographic study of the “school” area enabled us to 
establish certain priorities with regard to this choice by revealing : 

— the importance of sheet-metal workers in the Marseilles area (854/1452) 
and in the Berre South-West area (261); 

— the particular importance of one long-established CET in the Marseilles 
area with regard to sheet-metal working ; 

— the very high number of drop- 
Schools. 

The fact that our schools and trainin 
located in Marseilles and the 
teristics of the Survey zone!, 


outs and final exam failures in some 


в establishments were almost entirely 
Fos-Etang de Berre region is due to the charac- 


(a). 5 public CETs, including 2 in Marseilles. The total number of students 
enrolled was 2335 (i.e., an average of 465 per CET) divided, for the most part, 
between the specialities in Category 09 "Sheet-metal and structural metal- 
work" and in Category 10 “General mechanical engineering ”. 
In 1976 703 students were in the 3 grades preceding the CAP qualifications 
which concern us here. The breakdown was as follows: 
535 in the sheet-metal working CA 
40 in the sheet-metal working CA 
128 in the welding CAP. 


1. These same characteristics also affect all of t 
du-Rhóne. It should be noted that there is not 
rural area to the north. 


he industrial trades taught in the Bouches- 
9ne single professional training centre in the 
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6). 1 private CET. This is the school linked to Firm No. 6 (shipbuilding) 
which, in 1976, turned out 178 students with various CAP qualifications, 50 
per cent of which were in sheet-metal working. 


(c). 1 CFA. This CFA, which was founded in 1933 by a priest, has since 1964 
Operated under the terms of an agreement concluded with the Federation of 
Metallurgical Trades whereby it provides day-release courses covering two 
days a week. There are 100 students on the rolls including a small sheet- 
metal working section, i.e. a combined total of 20 first-year and second-year 
Students. This CFA is the complete opposite of the private CET, which later 
became a CFA, from the point of view of methods of recruitment, education- 


al standards and the social background of its students. 


(d). 1 sheet-metal working section and 2 welding sections at the AFPA (mixed 
Welding and standard pressure pipe welding). Each section comprises 15-16 
trainees, with ages ranging from 17 to 50. Half of them are under 21. Most 
аге of French nationality except for one section where 50 per cent are from 
the Maghreb. In most cases, trainees are given “initial” training despite the 
fact that some of them (about 15 per cent) already have a CAP in a similar 
Speciality, e.g. turner, mechanical engineering, etc. 


2. Functions of the persons interviewed 
Public CETs: in all cases, we interviewed the 
CETs the Careers Counsellor, the Work Superintendent an 


Part in the di ion. А 
In падини qe wee able to meet the GRETA! representative, who was 
Tesponsible in particular for relations between the CET and employers. 
nue CET: the school head and his deputy. 
A: the d. ч i 
АЕРА: а MR access to the Centre itself and to the ве 
We wished to survey, we had first of all to interview the паран а 
at the regional offices, ie.: the person responsible for m Psychotechnical 
Vence-Cóte d'Azur District АЕРА; the Regional Director O iene, 
ervices and his assistant; a psychotechnician and Lgs . а sheet-metal 
Subsequently interviewed: the Director of the AFPA т in the sheet- 
Ork instructor; a welding instructor; and two trainees, 
meta] Working section and one in the welding section. 


d the school head. At one of these 
d the Bursar took 


35 Thre А 

` interview outline ; ich were more or less 
© Were interested in the following three puero gathered on each 
SVeloped according to the state of the data 


Subject. и) 
onsible for co-ordinating activities 1n the 


1 * " 
f an association of public scholastic establishments resp: 
1 teld of further training. 3 

gence Nationale pour l'Emploi. 
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(a). The origin of the students and teachers. Questions concerning the academic 
background of students in the different divisions of the establishment were 


not posed if they had already been covered in the Ministry of Education 
questionnaire! . 


(b). Academic organisation and results. On this point we used a recent survey 
made by the Regional Delegation of ONISEP and the SAIO? for Aix-en- 
Provence on the development of the studies of one class of the public CET of 
the Academy of Aix-en-Provence (1972-75). 

This survey analyses the dro 
broken down by speciality, 
and BEP in 3 years). 


„Чтор-ош! rate and the examination failure rate 
district, level and type of diploma (CAP in 2 years 


(c). The relations between the school and 

ticeship tax (the portion of the tax paid 

education; and openings for students. 
Here, again, we used the data in the SAIO Survey (cited above) in which 


there was a questionnaire, directed to the heads of the establishments, that 
concentrated on the professional placement of students. 


the job market. We covered appren- 
by the firms); agreements on further 


l. This treats the public and private CETs. 
2. Service Académique d'Information et d'Orientation. “Formation et insertion professionnelle 
des éléves de CET publics’, Internal document, June, 1977 
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III. The wide variety of ways 
in which professional training 
is acquired 


А. Introduction 


A description of the methods of acquiring professional po i: 
the understanding and recognition of diplomas and initia is seni Ud 
employers, which will be dealt with later. Only the eeu ee 
RAT of education and the system of production i analysed p » Le. 
their degree of autonomy and their mutual interaction. , m 
However, when dealing with the process of acquiring Dese gl incid 
One must first of all clear up a certain number of ambiguities а 
Standings. 


l. Criticism of the dichotomy "Initial training/ Mies ШШ aoe 

by “initial” training is meant the basic professiona ds dd ns 
Youngsters, it seems to us that one could include in this Ше ҮЕ me 

Р апа а BEP and even for a ВР! dispensed by the CET а Qe pese 
“Social development” programme. In another but аео va A 
also include * Employment-training contracts as we Myke sa Bal 
Programmes” as рагі of initial training. Whether they а ул Шу 
time employment or are seeking or have sought full-time emp 


i i initiation. 
Vill in the end have received no more than a rapid ene cr i а 
пе could therefore describe such forms of training as 


; pote m of repeat- 
Certain cases, as expedients; they represent either äi disguised for ite orbs 
Ing during initial training or an attempt to facilitate inser 
environment. : artially—be 
, The long courses (six months) at the AFPA оте ne ees Al gne 
Included in this category. Priority is in fact given E ие рп n mt 
training dispensed, which is sometimes a substitute for 


i \ ional experience following 
* Brever professionnel (Vocational diploma): requires 2 years of profession p 
the CAP. ss 
gn der a 6-8 month spells in industry 
i ystem of 6- П 
ex is is intended to set up a syst у r E 
MUR pcs Pi Ru айр or 6-8 month training sa geome Deva as 
financed bs pes amer aid and a 0.2 per cent levy on firms 3 
бе additional j ience. 
Provide additional training and on-the-job expert 
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ing, is often of an initial kind, whatever the trainee's age. A number of 
trainees have either had no basic professional training or want to learn a new 
Skill in order to change jobs. This should not be taken as implying that 
* Continuing training" is “ Initial training” under another name, but that the 
distinction is not merely denoted by entry into full-time employment. 


2. The ambiguity and ambivalence of certain terms 


l. Full-time and long-term education (2-3 years) in a State or private CET 
leading up to the CAP and BEP diplomas. 

2: Sandwich courses (usually 3 weeks in industry, 2 weeks at School) covering 
а period of 2 years and leading up to a CAP. 

3. Full-time but shorter FPA courses (6-8 months) leading up to the FPA 
Certificate. These courses are designed for youngsters who have passed the 
School-leaving age. 

4. Agreements Concerning continuing education governed by the laws 

ted in July 1971 and concerned with courses leading to a skilled 


A further ambiguity needs to be mentioned with regard to the organisations 


The wide variety of ways in which professional training is acquired 
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these terms and to the need for a methodology which, as mentioned earlier, 
will attempt to define the character of a training establishment, the structure 
of its teaching, its pedagogy and its output in relation to the social, economic 
and industrial fabric of which it is part. 

In what follows, we shall be using the term * worker training" to describe 
the training cycles of from six months to three years which take place entirely 
or partially outside of industry itself and lead to a diploma (CAP, BEP, 
CFPA).' The purpose of these study cycles or courses is the acquisition (or 
re-acquisition) of the basic qualification for a skilled trade. 


1. See Glossary of terms. 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 
E] General education 


XA Years of study in higher education and grandes écoles 
RI Technical and vocational education 

P| Agricultural education 

ER Apprenticeship and vocational courses 


Е Classes preparing for grandes écoles 


T Terminal year 
AA Baccalauréat 
AX Technician’s diploma 
A Agricultural technicians’s diploma (Bac, D) 


© Diploma of vocational studies 


Ө Diploma of agricultural education Ог apprenticeship 


Ф Diploma of agriculture (vocational or technician) 
@ Certificate of vocational competency (3-year course) 
® University diploma of technology 

© Diploma of engineering 

(D Diploma of completion of first Cycle 

е Master's degree 

О Certificate of aptitude (secondary. 


-school teachers) 
6) Qualification as lycée teacher. 


69 Qualification as higher-education teacher 
Ф Diploma/certificate of completion of studies 


* Entrance examination for Brandes écoles 


[] Bachelor's degree 


D Doctorate (3rd Cycle) 


D Doctorate (highest grade) 
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Glossary of terms 


Association nationale pour la formation professionnelle des adults 
(National Association for Adult Vocational Education) 


An TU T industriel (former system) (Diploma of Indus- 
Brevet d'études professionnelles (Diploma of Vocational Studies) 
Brevet professionnel (Vocational Diploma) 

Brevet de technicien (Technician's Diploma) 

Brevet de technicien supérieur (Advanced Technician's Diploma) 
Certificat d'aptitude professionnelle (Certificate of Vocational Compe- 
tency) 

Collége d'enseignement secondaire (Colleg 
Education — 1st cycle) 

Collége d'enseignement technique 
Centre de formation des apprentis 
Certificat de formation professionnelle des adultes 
Vocational Training) 

Classe préparatoire à l'apprentissa| 


e of General Secondary 
(College of Technical Education) 
(Centre for Training Apprentices) 


(Certificate of Adult 


ge (Preparatory Class for Apprentice- 


ship) 
Classe pré-professionnelle de niveau (Pre-vocational Preparatory 
Class) 
Diplóme d'études universitaires générales (Diploma of General Uni- 
versity Studies) 
Diplóme universitaire de technologie (University Diploma of Techno- 
logy) 

Employees, Technicians 


Employés, techniciens, agents de maitrise C 


and Supervisors) 

Groupement d'établissements ро 
of Establishments for Continuin 
echnologie 


ur la formation continue (Association 


g Education) 


(University Institute of Technolo- 


Institut universitaire de t 


gy) 


Ouvriers qualifiés (Skilled workers) 


lled workers) 


Ouvriers non qualifiées (Unski 
(former system) 


(Assistant Technical 


Professeur technique adjoint 

Teacher) . 

Professeur d'enseignement général (Teacher of General Education) 
ménagement et urbanisme (Master Plan for 


Schéma directeur d'a 


Development and Urban Improvement 
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B. The negative attitude towards the specialities 
of sheet-metal working and welding 


There is a negative attitude towards the specialities of sheet-metal working 
and welding: they are at the lower end of the scale of training streams and 
jobs, with welding ranked below sheet-metal work. 


1. Educational level 
The types of training leading to a CAP after 2 or 3 years in a CFA or CET 
(public or private) are affected by the general negative attitude towards 
manual occupations. The raising of the school-leaving age to 16 in 1967 had 
the effect of keeping at school students who otherwise would have left at the 
end of the primary level to begin an apprenticeship to a trade. Previously, 
these were students who, for the most part, had not achieved the required 
standard for entry into the 6th grade or to a CET or were over the age-limit 
for enrolment in these streams. The remainder would continue in the acad- 
emic stream (6th grade) or in the vocational stream (CET). The most gifted 
did not necessarily choose the academic Side—at that time, entry into а 
technical stream did not carry the same negative connotations that it does 
today, because there was a smaller number of second-level schools, a lower 
level of enrolment, the need to earn a living plus a more positive and less 
disparaging attitude towards manual work. This shift towards the less-gifted 
type of student is well illustrated by a statement made by the head of one of 
the CETs surveyed: “At one time we recruited only students who had their 
primary-school leaving certificate. The CET represented a promotion follow- 
ing the primary school. The entrance examination was almost on a par with 
the CAP in French and mathematics. The less bright left when they were 14 
and began an apprenticeship. At one time, the CETs took the less bright from 
amongst the best students leaving the primary level; nowadays they take the 
less bright amongst all of these Students ".! . 

It would however be wrong to imply that, nowadays, students entering à 


EE a ШЕ рош of the academic scale. One should also mention 
i ransitional 5 who join the Pre-vocational N 
and thereafter the Preparatory Class fi ИЯ 


ог Apprenticeship (СРА) 
These students, who will not enter а CET i 
; , are er 
standard. However, as we shall see la a cab 


ter, a far from negligible ercentage of 
the first-year enrolment in CETs come from Шы tower” Sth 


grades—Transitional 5; most of them are in the sheet-metal working and 
welding sections. At the end of their first year, a large number leave the CET 
to enrol in a pre-apprenticeship class at a CES or enter a CFA to take an 
apprenticeship in the trade they have begun or, in some cases, switch to 
another trade such as pastry-cook or hairdresser. i 


1. Another headmaster said that the students enrolling at that time all had good CEP results 


(Certificat d'études primaires—primary-school leaving certificate) and the success rate achieved 
at the CAP was 70-80 per cent. According to him, the change occurred around 1968-69. 
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The ori i i 
шн yu ЫН ы ар ашы 
orc ms : бошт £ andon sheet-metal 
ee CET up another trade this occurs in the case of a CFA linked 
iom ‚ Or they enrol, even in the sheet-metal working section, students 
i ave not gained entry 1o a CET—this is true of the CFA included in our 
rvey which has a “ practically illiterate” student group, particularly in this 
trade section. 
Ped res and more recent factor has served to accentuate the low educa- 
fiu evel of students enrolled in sheet-metal working and welding and 
+ Ts the negative attitude towards these two specialities. It affects three 
Se е CETs surveyed. Up until 1975 these three CETs received more appli- 
Sai than they had places available. They were thus able to be selective. 
sa ce 1977 this trend has been reversed and not only have they been obliged 
accept every application but also to solicit them. Here we need only 
mention three of the main reasons for this: 
— practical conditions, e.g. the closure of 
employment; 
— conditions affecting both the bu 


industries providing this type of 


siness climate and structure, e.g. the 


industrial complex at Fos has not expanded as forecast. The plan for this 
complex however included the development of certain localities in the 
form of ‘new towns”, equipped with a number of second-level education- 


M al establishments (CES, CET, lycées); 
and lastly, a macro-demographic factor, ie. the advent of age-groups 
Whose numbers were limited, which obliged these establishments to 


broaden the basis of their recruitment 50 as to avoid major problems in 

T carrying on their operations or those of some of their sections. | 
hese three reasons have a cumulative effect on the negative attitude of 
eats and on the quantitative and qualitative drop in CET recruitment. In 
fact, in order to maintain their potential levels of enrolment, the CES are 
Inclined to retain students who would otherwise constitute the most suitable 


Tecruits for the CETs. | 

msi are moreover all the more inclined to agree to requests from parents 
at their sons should go on to take a long study-cycle, since these have 
есоте more available as the result of the creation of long second-cycle study 

Secti à 

ections in the vicinity of the CES. 

oups T З 

оѕе а correlation between socio-profession- 


2A Я з А 
Socio-professional and ethnic 87 
one nevertheless has to admit that, 


ithout wishing to establish too cl 


al cat А $ 
egories and educational Jevels, ever 
Whereas one social category is destined primarily for the CETs and the 


Acquisition of a manual trade, another escapes this almost entirely. As the 


Ollowing table shows, this applies to the sons of upper-class pon 
The socio-professional categories of the parents of students in 


Metal working and welding sections of the five public CETs were as 


9llows: 
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96 
Farmworkers 1.0 
Farmers 5:2 


Blue-collar workers 66.6 
White-collar workers 8.0 


Retailers 3.0 
Craftsmen 3.0 
Other 13.0 
Senior categories 0.2 
100 


Two of the CETS stated that the category “ Other” mainly comprises invalids 
and retired or unemployed persons. The low number of farmworkers is due to 
the small agricultural population in this particular region. One must also 
situate these categories in the social Space in which they live. To a varying 
extent, this social space is characterised by a concentration of large apartment 
buildings and by a low educational and Occupational mobility. Parents for 
example are averse to their children having to make a long journey to 
School—they prefer them to attend the nearest CET, even if this results in 
their being unable to learn the trade they would prefer, rather than have them 
make the journey to a more distant CET Where they would be able to find 
the section they want. 

These two factors combined accentuate even further the negative attitude 
towards the CETs and CFAs and, in Particular, the metal-working and 
welding sections. 


3. Negative rating of the sheet-metal and welding specialities 
The trades dealt with here have Strong пе 


to the underlying reasons. 
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Indeed, its importance must not be overlooked because it is one of the 
factors which explains why sheet-metal working and welding recuperate those 
who are rejected by the mechanical engineering section. Amonst the school 
population surveyed, mechanical engineering carries considerable prestige, 
which is far from justified in the case of the “general engineering" CAP 
Which provides access to few job opportunities. 

In the case of the 3-year CAP course, the selection procedure operates in 
the following way; at the end of the first year of common core subjects 
(mechanical engineering, sheet-metal working and welding) the top students 
Opt for and obtain the mechanical engineering speciality; sheet-metal working 
is in second place, followed by welding (in certain cases the order is: sheet- 
metal working (iron)—pipefitting—welding). The attraction of mechanical 
engineering for top students is even more inconsistent in view of the fact that 
Sheet-metal working requires as much, if not more, abstract intellectual abil- 
ity, e.g. descriptive geometry, tracing, the plotting of volumes in space, and 
Provides access to more job opportunities. 

Because of these requirements, in 5С 
Students in the sheet-metal working sections, when they are eri to keep 
Pace, are either relegated to the welding section or they drop ош." The same 
is true in the case of selection for an FPA based on a psycho-technical test: 


"If the candidate for sheet-metal working is not of the required standard, he 


'S offered a course in welding”. | 
It is important however to qualify this negative attitude towards ше а 
Of welder—a small but significant number actually opt for this trade. =, 
аге in fact candidates for a САР ог СЕРА in welding who intend pepe 
ly to take a course in oil-pipe pressure welding in a CET ог АЕРА and obtai 


ser MD 

а “ gas-welder's" certificate. In the case of the са, nd pes н eo 
Tesult of rawn up with the Préfecture. It applies › 

тыы ~ 4 d allows them the equivalent of 


who have compl heir military service ап i 
pleted their military f in 
1,000 hours of “social development” courses with pay. e d esa 
their first CAP year, who intend to take шерш малае Тһе 
ail i ing oriented to the weld! ` 
tracing so as to be sure of being these welders get à 


Teasons for this is simple: once they have this certificate, ків 


Е — arn consi 
JOb on an oil or natural-gas rig—abroad or offshore—and е: 2 
ап oil пинаа this is somewhat exceptional, 


Sums (F, -15,000 a month). Although mewhat ex 
it Weise ia, tenes one of the features of a welder's Е : bes 
a to acquire а “knack”. It is the specific “ knack" e as abili tb 
through experience (e.g. pressure and high-pressure aei Pes Rena e 
Weld in any position and on the flat, upwards, панна влада а 
determines the professional hierarchy amongst — dod not nood ће 
Bence is required in order to become a skilful ет чы! ane 
abstract intellectual ability (tracing) which provides 


hools where such sections exist, 


Ы i ing sections than in the 
1. There is a higher percentage of working men's sons In the welding 
Sheet-metal working sections. 
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with the possibility of vertical promotion (i.e. supervisory positions) whereas 
the welder's promotion is horizontal (i.e. pay). 

Here we have done no more than mention some of the features which 
distinguish sheet-metal workers from welders. They provide an introduction 
to the following section on pedagogy and we shall be referring to them again 
in the chapter on the recognition and use of diplomas. 


C. Pedagogic structure of the training 
for sheet-metal workers and welders 


1. Recruitment of students/trainees 

Some further detail is required on this subject, although we do not intend to 

repeat what has already been said. 

l. Age. It is obvious that the teaching process is linked to age. The law 
concerning the employment of minors forbids boys under the age of 18 to 
carry heavy objects, to work on sites where there is an element of danger, 
etc.— measures which make it impossible to learn a trade under real 
conditions in situ and which imply a “scaled-down” System of teaching 
(with the exception of its "life-size" costs, as we shall see later). 
Employers find this situation difficult to accept because, in their eyes, à 


trade is learned young and the knack acquired by handling life-size objects 
in a workshop or on a site. 


least for a large number of them, tend to be Stronger than the motivation 
of students leaving a CES to enter a CET. 

3. Scholastic standard. In this connection, it would perhaps be better to speak 
of the scholastic character of a particular school and its teaching method. In 


fact, the scholastic Standard is generally low, as was seen in the case of the 
CETs and the “ practically illiterate” 


true for FPA trainees, particularly in welding: 


meant by a 45° angle, a cylinder or a horizontal or vertical line. What do 


4 by 2? You have to invent 
· Aside from the standard of 
he pedagogic structure of the 


; ; : ‚ Whose choice of 
а CET is often dictated by their lack of success and who feel nothing but 


aversion for the academic system, will react differently with regard to the 
vocational training programme for FPA trainees which, as we shall see in a 
moment, bears even less relation to formal theoretical education. 

In this respect, CFA training—particularly in the CFA we sur- 
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veyed—falls between two stools. Although he is better off with regard to 
“practical training” (doing apprenticeship work one week out of two), the 
trainee finds himself at a double disadvantage as far as “theoretical train- 
ing" is concerned (32 hours of courses per fortnight, of which 16 are in the 
workshop). However, those who have had 3 years of full-time study in a 
CET and those who have had 2 years of sandwich courses in a CFA have to 
sit the same examination (CAP). The overall success rate in obtaining a 
CAP is affected by this, even though the practical and theoretical parts of 
the examination are separate. x 

These comments do not apply to the company CFA, which has a some- 
what unique structure which will be analysed later. 

Since it awards its own diploma, the FPA has none of these problems. 

4. Numbers. The number of students in а CET class ranges between 15 and 

30 and an FPA section comprises about 15 trainees—which permits 


instruction of a more individual kind. 
2. Th her. 
e teachers nd CFAs: 


There are three categories of teachers in CET's а 
The PEG (Professeur d'enseignement général— Teacher of General 


Education { . 
The PETI (recently renamed PEPT: CET teacher for theoretical voca 
tional education) h у 
The PTEP (recently renamed PEPP: CET teacher for practical voca 
des ics) have various qualifica- 


The P rs of French and mathemat 5 9 
tions, pube + ENNA (Ecole normale nationale e gie 
Sage— National Technical Teacher-Training Schools)—DEUG ог D ood 
They are assistant teachers or full teachers. Their numbers include ie pu 
A a secondary school teacher's diploma who, for this reason, 

e able to obtain a post in the second cycle. — . _. "EN 

The PETTs are chan holders of a Technician’s Diploma for es 
drawing, have spent several years in industry working In à esp Pesci 
have sat the entrance examination for ENNA. “Family and socia 
is a subject which is taught mainly by women. і ЖА 

These two categories of teachers, particularly Шеш ШО ete 
Conflicting pressures—having sometimes been oblige A pe ergs ve 
Stages of their education, they find themselves faced pit E ge pd 
Of discipline and teaching technique, particularly in hes be eds 
mathematics where they have to deal with students rn pepe ete 
know how to read, write and add up". They are um T соо. They 

ccome the most “fed up” with, Ше eT pi = Sa pecia img in which 
аге nevertheless bound by the curricula and the pa l oxa p Lastly, they are 
their subjects are a major reason for the failures а A in HB qoe of 
accorded little esteem by employers who consider—P 


L. See glossary of terms, P- 283. 
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welders—that general education is a waste of time, a “sprinkling of know- 
ledge" which diverts students from the task of learning a practical trade. 

The PTEPs are the third category of teacher. Their recruitment has under- 
gone a considerable change in recent years. 

Originally, the PTAs (Assistant Technical Teachers) assigned to apprentice- 
ship centres and later to the CETs, were skilled workers who had learnt their 
trade on the job, i.e. they were required to have Spent 5 years in the trade, 
like those assigned to the technical lycées. When the kind of diploma required 
was the CAP, BEI or BP, the number of years' professional experience was of 
real importance. It is not uncommon to find PTEPs in CETs with 10 years’ 
professional experience. 

However, these recruitment requirements were progressively modified—the 
“level” of the diplomas required was raised and, at the same time, require- 
ments in terms of professional experience were lowered. 


This change was given official recognition in the Statute for CET teachers 
(1975), i.e. recruitment at th 


progressively CET teachers will be 
the CET thanks to their scholastic 


S and "professionals" in industry is 
tem of continuing training for teach- 


1. In the area of adult training. 
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ол Mu ie нр на 

| i - К g to the Brevet Professionnel (Profes- 

sional Diploma)—in sheet-metal working and welding—financed by the stat 
and the metallurgical profession; courses for the CAP in sheet-metal beds 

(agreements on an individual basis); courses not leading to a diploma but 

based on direct agreements with individual firms plus agreements to loan 

teachers to individual firms. 

One CET however is in a somewhat special situation : its relationships with 
the professionals ", i.e. those exercising the trade in industry, are closer and 
More integrated in the teaching process itself. We shall have occasion to refer 
to this later; for the moment, we shall be mentioning only those aspects 
which have direct bearing on our study, namely: 

1. The existence at each level of a “learning community ", for example in 
Level V, CAP and BEP students and adults undergoing training. This 
mixture of youngsters and adults with industrial experience is enriching 
for the teacher himself—he is encouraged to go beyond the mere dispens- 
ing of knowledge (theoretical or practical) and develop an attitude to 


learning amongst his students. 

2. The training of adults has made teachers think about ways and means of 
Overcoming the backwardness of CETs with regard to the new specialities 
and technological structures which are emerging. In order to do this, the 
teaching staff has developed contacts with industries and devised its 
Programmes on the basis of “skills” (i.e. the types of skills to be devel- 
Oped) rather than on the basis of repeating knowledge (e.g. resistance of 
metals). 

3. The creation of a tripartite “jury panel” (teachers, trade associations and 
“ professionals") which assesses the student's training pattern; if the jury 
decides that the student has a “ progressive pattern” it recommends to the 
teaching staff that his subject-matters be re-organised to emphasise his 
Strong points. The teachers therefore find themselves placed in a quite 


different situation. 

4. In conjunction with the Industrial Trades Association at Fos (GMIF), the 
CET has organised pre-induction or practical application courses. These 
Courses, which are for students in their final year, last 15 days and are held 
at Easter; they also contribute to the training of teachers who accompany 
their students and visit the local firms. At the end of the course, they 
benefit from the “feed-back” from the students. М i 

* The arranging of courses within industry and сон дар courses 
jointly supervised by the teachers and the * professionals”. 

^ certain нн of hes operations have been organised with the aid of the 

local СВЕТА office.! There would appear to be some difficulty in getting 7 

Unions to agree to “ professionals’” taking part in the activities of a CET. 

| со!аїге$ (Association of Educational Establishments), whose 


» Grou у i ts S ; ` 
pement d'Etablissemen i regard to continuing training. In 1977 eight GRETA s were 


Object is to со-ога па li it 
-ordinate policy wt \ r Р 
Set up in the Bouches-du-Rhóne: Salon, Istres, Aix, La Ciotat and Marseilles 
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However, these problems are apparently being ironed out; the teachers benefit 
from this system—they find that this gives added prestige to their speciality. 
Moreover, it would appear that the students gain in stature both as persons 
and as technicians. 

It should be remembered that this is somewhat of an exceptional case. The 
problem of the relationships between the teaching staff and the “ profession- 
als" becomes acute when it is not solved in terms of an alignment of the 
teaching programmes, methods and techniques with the “requirements” of 
industry. In view of the fact that such relationships are rare and often 
superficial, the educational problem tends to be seen only in terms of adap- 
tation, thereby perpetuating and accentuating the same problem. 

Finally, we need to say a few words about the AFPA teachers or instruc- 
tors. 

The training received by AFPA instructors usually follows the following 
pattern (compulsory minimum): a standard of vocational training equivalent 
to the BP plus five years of professional experience as a P3. The candidate 
undergoes a l6-week training period which includes teacher training in an 
AFPA instructors School (CPTR), a period of practical teaching under the 
supervision of an experienced instructor in an AFPA centre and, to finish, à 
final period in a CPTR. The big difference compared with CET teachers 15 
that AFPA instructors teach all of the subject-matters in their speciality, ђе. 


36 hours per week (it should however be stated that far more time is taken ир 


by practical work—we shall be referring to this again at a later stage). What 
is more, from time to time the 


j e, fi instructors attend 15-day refresher courses 

either in industry or in a CPTR between sessions and never during the 

holidays. It is obvious therefore that the training given to AFPA instructors 15 

кое оп a teaching objective which is quite different from that of the 
s. 


The company СЕТ/СЕА: as was Stated in the section on methodology, this 


company school changed its status from a CET to a CFA in 1977, which 
enabled it to provide training more closely r 


ments. The first-level teachers (French, ma 


ond-level instruction is given in situ 
r the purpose. The teachers are ОРЗ5 
With production, the students are 


but in a workshop specially designed fo 
and foremen. For the part concerned 
divided into groups with a foreman in charge of each. These foremen аге 
given courses in teaching methods and techniques along with the first-level 
teachers. 

When the CET became a CFA a 6-da 
teachers on “successful teaching ". 

In addition to the CFA-type school trainin 
FPA-type course for adults and another course 


y seminar was organised for the 


£, the company provides an 
as part of the **employment- 
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training agreement”. We sha 
training programme in order и т 7 e ошо Honest 
integrate ШП cvm e way instruction and production 
The system adopted is very similar to that of i 
“ s of the AFPA 
| Eo eue eed Ели аа че workers with Run EY 
BEN mU FEM erben we test and the final decision is 
5 nnel ( pplicants, 16 were admi 
ын month familiarising themselves with the Se 
phe cer e company—this is basically a rapid review of techniques prior 
am eid ie in each of the different workshops as an assistant construc- 
tae tre ^ er, assistant sheet-iron worker, assistant pipe-fitter, etc. This 
En. rom two to Six months, at the end of which there is a screening 
2 ased on the individual's record of absenteeism and his motivation 
ptitude. The successful candidates are then recommended for a four- to 


five- ACE : А 
month course in either welding, pipe-fitting or structural steel work. 


SOs te RUE instructors are accredited, the welders can sit the examina- 
mondi e CFPA (Certificat de Formation Professionnelle des Adultes — 
toss id of Adult Vocational Training). The instructors in the. other two 
is КО: expected to be given accreditation in the near future. This training 
ОБ panied by a promotion to OPI, and a further promotion can be 

ned by attending courses outside working hours given by а dozen or 50 


seni | 
nior staff from the Research and Methods Offices. These courses lead up to 
ses are free. 


fhe CAP, BP and ВТЗ and CNAM! training; these latter cour 
парна скине succeeds in obtaining one of these diplomas or à CNAM 
chain = receives a rise but his grade remains unchanged. 

iom MA г the PEGs at the CFA and some PETTs, the teachers ор instruc- 
fhe ү ether they be full-time or brought in to deal with particular topics in 
ike bim are all production staff (design office or construction). When 

Derk became a CFA four PETPs resumed their initial grades. 
Вие the apparent similarity between СЕЋ, CFAs, CFPAs and adult 
ed ne ie. accredited teachers and approved training streams, the teachers 
their Structors аге of a very different type. The differences are apparent In 
recruitment, their training and their status. 


tion А This brings us to the ques- 
of teaching methods and techniques. 


tions: sheet-metal working 
s an unfavourable image? amongst parents 
Ives), students and often 


* professionals" (PTEP's, 
d up with the nature of 


а а objectives and orienta 

Bute tee sheet-metal working ha! 

үр the exception of sheet-metal workers themse! 

AFP. amongst CES teachers, the attitude of the 

the A instructors) is more favourable. This is boun 
speciality and the training for it. 


Paris (National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts), 
engineer's degree. 
ntiquated trade. 


1. А "m 
Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers, 
2 Which provides continuing training leading to an 

· The image of a dirty, noisy, dangerous and somewhat à 
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(a) The importance of general education. The speciality requires a certain 
capacity for abstract thought (tracing) and a “ feel" for materials. For this, one 
needs to be able to perceive a volume in two dimensions at once, which 
entails a series of operations, i.e. (1) abstraction: the reading of a plan or 
blue-print ; (2) converting this abstraction into reality or into the thickness of 
the metal: tracing (“ А good tracer has to be a sheet-metal worker; if he has 
not got the feel for the thickness of a sheet, he will make mistakes "—" the 
feel" for the metal-sheet is as much an abstract as а concrete operation); (3) 
cutting, bending and sometimes welding to produce a spatial volume. These 
are all things which require imagination, intelligence, tactile perception and 
skill! Thus, this negative attitude makes initiation to this trade even more 
difficult and the results of the training even more uncertain. We have seen 
that tracing is a decisive factor—CET Students who do not make the grade 
are switched to welding after their first year of common-core subjects. 

The AFPA operates in a similar manner, applying a minimum standard for 


» after obtaining their CAP in Sheet-metal working, 5 
in the second TS and 10 per cent go 
true for the other CETs surveyed. 
mongst certain “ professionals " (i.e. 
Subject) the teachers and those in 
CET's educational role and one of 
withstanding such internal or exter- 


charge regard this as an essential part of a 
the key features in their uniqueness, not 
nal objections. 


of the manual skills and operations in a worksh 
juxtaposition. In theory, the value of the traini 


NS ng provided CET results 
from the combination of these two types of ins ud ds 


: i NE 
truction and their interaction. 


unity" by setting up a team of 
thods and a team of students for 


1. We have no wish to paint too idealistic a picture. What we are Saying refers to the trade per se 
and not the technico-social space in which it is practised. 


2. This has been helped by the parity, which did not always exist, bet Pa BEG) 
PETT and a PTEP. » between the status of a 
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each level (e.g. Level V) including adults undergoing training.! The aim is not 
the acquisition of knowledge but a form of **education by consent" which 
determines the student's * pattern of advancement" in every subject. The 
Student's consent and an ability to communicate are essential in a system such 
as this. Take mechanical engineering for example—the topic for practical 
work is Joule's Law: the teacher defines the task and explains how this is to 
Бе achieved; the students divide up into teams of 4 or 5 and head for the 
documentation centre; then, with their cassettes and slides, they install 
themselves in the audio-visual (or so-called *self-training") centre. At the 
end of the operation, the team summarises its findings and, together with the 
teacher, submits these to a methodological analysis. In this way, general, 
theoretical and practical training combine to achieve the objective. — 

Generally speaking, the CETs have problems with regard to training. One 
must also bear in mind the lack of professional and practical experience of the 
new PTEPs (BTS, etc.), from which the above-mentioned CET is not exempt. 
Added to this is the lack of teaching equipment: three out of the five CETs 
surveyed are under-equipped in terms of machines (from the point of view 
both of quantity and capacity) and are short of work materials. 

The result is that the number of practical workshop exercises are cut down 


and tools and products are on a miniature scale. The sheet-metal used ааа 
thicker than 2-4 тт and the operations done аге more akin to соас 


than to sheet-metal work. As a result, it is a far cry from the materials and 
Machines used in sheet-metal working industries. Sometimes oan 
Various sub-contracting assignments provide the opportunity to e 
Projects of an industrial character (a project which one cannot affor 


“bungle ”). 


(с). Adult professional training (FPA). The teaching methods applie: 
AFPA are a reflection of its somewhat unusual position. | — 

The AFPA provides “ trade-oriented instruction ", i.e. the mesten bos 
essential elements of a trade within the shortest possible time an ks ri 
into the human and technical potentialities of this " 11996 Қ 
Тһе fact that the courses аге of short duration | d Ет на р 


` Where training is concerned, one has to spea 
i s are 
—a course in sheet-metal working lasts 1200 hours. The workshop: 


е : n 
better equipped in terms of machinery and materials to provide Poets 
than are most of the CETs. The training comprises 5 ay 2 Шош 
drawing, 24 hours of technology, and 29 hours of frenis under 
there is less theory than in a CET, it is not overlooke өсү. 
that is required in the trade”.? From this point of view, ve dia Wi 
Contrast theoretical and practical training Or equate prac 


i i ting а 
1. The professionals accuse the education system of not inculcating 
Students. But what do they mean by that ' ith sheets thicker than 4 mm. 
= Cutting and bending machines which cannot oe ҮЕ казал ДЫ кнн 
3, Many former Level V trainees have subsequently beco 


d by the 


“team spirit" in their 
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utilitarian instruction: * The ui teaches the theory but only from the 

i iew of its practical applications ". . 
шы ог prie awarded at the end of the course s 
based on the same logic. The object is not to determine whether a ven | 
has been assimilated but to test a trainee's ability to make влада + : 
hopper), using the blueprint and materials provided (4 mm) and wi d 
stated time. The test itself as well as the item produced very closely rese n. 
a task carried out in industrial conditions. There are two reasons for t po 
firstly, to prepare the trainee for the type of work he will be called upon о 
in industry and, secondly, to give him a liking for the trade, which imp! 
that one does not ask him to work on “gadgets” or miniature objects. 


The educational philosophy of the AFPA has a certain number of ые 
in common with trade/guild apprenticeship. The trainees (15 per pir 
receive what almost amounts to individual instruction throughout the p 
hours covering a period of 62 or 8 months. The instructor is keen and na 
experience in the trade as well as the ability t 
theory—he in no way resemble: 
students already have a certain maturity and some are very eager to learn. 
The instructor (or ** master craftsman”) sees knowledge as deriving, not from 


d experience which in turn comes from 
practice of the trade, He regards this * 


ient 
Tal education—will he have sufficien 


te d 
: derived from the learning of a trade € 
will he subsequently be able to make use of it? There are at least two reaso 

for being somewhat Sceptical about this. 


The first concerns the aims of the АЕРА. Most of the AFPA’s trainees are 


у s : in the 
Ош any real professional qualification and, in t 
case of sheet-metal Workers 


Said, there is every likelihood that the conditions in which 
trainees will find themselves onc 


| e 
e they have finished their course will И 
similar to those of a trade-guild apprenticeship nor conducive to the acqui 
tion of knowledge through ne 
aware of this and deplore the fact, but is it however certain that the train!” 
for a “trade” of the kind provided b 


ariance 
! | pre y the AFPA is so much at varia 
with the conception and division of work in industry? 
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“io objectives and orientations: welders 

will see di oe much more brief, since many of the foregoing comments 

Vi Welders, Ho ~ eet-metal workers in the various training streams also apply 

aS this js aa de because of the specific features of the welder's speciality 

alters or increa nt үе in industry, the emphasis is different and this 

(а). Training | ses the importance of each stream. 

edis ~ | schools. The aspects which are similar are as follows: 

— the ара 1 Шеш апа training of teachers; 

== The жын Scholastic standard of the students; 

— the diffi тч of general and technical instruction ; 

The ын ties of CETs with regard to technical equipment. 

standard cae is however more apparent than real—the lower scholastic 

instruction the negative form of selection make general and technical 

reason for RUM difficult, particularly since there appears to be no need or 

Workers, es in the case of welders as there is in the case of sheet-metal 

wel ding. "ara in connection with tracing. Moreover, the technique of 

diverse. No же is constantly evolving, is becoming more complex and 

and iiie in many applications welding of a high quality is required 
us, the а methods of control are used, e.g. by X-ray photography. 

not тедеп er himself no longer carries out the control function and he is 

Deed for to analyse the results of his work, which further reduces the 

айуапсе й еня and technical instruction. Because of this technological 
emselves the expense involved, the CETs find that they cannot equip 

equipment with these new welding processes and the necessary control 

example Б; at least, only on a very restricted scale. This applies, for 

Programme 1 argon welding, which in fact is not included in the CAP 

s aggravated by the 


h 
teen, SO of recent techniques from the syllabus i: 
of any retraining schemes for older PTEPs and by the arrival of 


Ps with a BTS or DUT diploma. The latter are certainly familiar with the 


W 
pe aads but do not have the welder’s “ knack ”. | 
буер ы there are various types of welding and not every industry or 
example зына argon welding and probably only arc or gas-arc welding, for 
Сап only n certain cases the special skills required by individual employers 
Y be acquired within their particular industry or, at best, as à form of 


Continui : T 
Duing training but certainly not in à CAP course. The reason for this is 
his speciality, i.e. his market value 


üp ! 
Пор simple: а welder's qualification, 
. This ; on his * deftness”, which can be gained only by experience. | M 
Its СЕТУ why the school belonging to Firm No. 6 has no welding section 2 
tiny; CFA, since it prefers that welding should be taught as part 0 | 
ent "ud training programme Or its own * employment-training agre 
S”. In this connection, it should be mentioned that the firm has been 
1. 
= comments do not apply to continuing training courses ог extended induction training, 
* certain CETs use some of these techniques. 
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given an accredited status for welding which means that it can award the 
equivalent of a CFPA at the end of the course. 


(b). Adult professional training (FPA). The case of this company school shows 
that adults can receive training in places other than the CETs and the AFPA. 
The latter, however, is an important centre for training welders in the region, 
both in terms of the numbers who enrol and the use made of it by 
employers. 

We shall not be including in our analysis the recently created atomic 
welding section (oxygen, carbon-arc, and basic electrode welding) which 
concerns companies, of which there are few in the region, belonging to the 
“ Centre de Hautes Soudures" (Advanced Welding Centre) On the other 
hand, the centre surveyed has closed its elementary arc-welding sections, 
leaving only the gas-arc and arc-welding sections. After a 6! month course, 
trainees in this last category are expected to attain Level 2 (professional 
classification), ie. 4 per cent of faults in welding in “all positions ".! 

In view of the trainee welders’ low scholastic standard, the theoretical 
training is designed to impart the essential minimum, e.g. the ability to read a 
plan. Most of the training is concerned with the practical aspect. The AFPA 
trainee, after 1100 hours carrying out a vast number of practical exercises, ` 
repeating the same operations and having these analysed by the instructor, 


acquires the welder’s “ knack”. The emphasis therefore is on developing the 
trainee-welder’s operative skill. 


The educational implications of the different forms of training and their 
hierarchy. Whereas the sheet-metal worker has the possibility both of using 
his knowledge in other fields and of career development (e.g. he can become 
à tracer or get a job in a design office, etc.) no such opportunities exist for а 
welder. There are two main reasons for this. 

The first is the welder's educational background, about which sufficient has 
already been Said. The second is bound up with the technique of welding and 
its place in the organisation or division of work. Welding is more a skill and à 
function than a “ trade". For these two Teasons, general and technical educa- 
tion becomes, for the welder, a form of training which is not linked with 
either his work or his skills. It is regarded as being superfluous—something 
which the education system feels duty-bound to provide—and industry 
criticises it as a waste of time and a diversion from the main task of acquiring 
a thorough manual skill. 

Is the fact that a welder cannot use his knowledge in other areas the fault 
of the educational system? This is a question we shall be dealing with later. 
There is still the problem of devising a method of training welders, with which 
all of the teachers are faced. The method adopted by the AFPA geared to the 
type of trainees it has, provides them with a precise operational status and à 


l. Initial classification: P. 1. 
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Skill which will perha Р Я 
we referred to Eds аон ДА ошоо шеп 
аы staff agencies, sub-contractors c pepe a Sie ie a 
ng highly specialised, some welders may even acquire г ain i ne 
vis-à-vis their employer (even to the extent of dictati Medie WE e qae 
овим Hoye) t х ictating their own terms) an 
i» ie promotion at least until their performance begins to fall off е. e 
The TNT. А ч 
M blue руса tie S а vam: d get d 
tors are in sheet-metal working. Weldi aqui vida es и 
Mn AN ing. We ing requires gestures of a mechanical 
Siter а hic | means considerable steadiness of hand and eye. A weld is 
od qa a bad and, with. modern technology, the welder cannot judge this 
ene i ers do it for him with their X-ray photography. Youngsters in 
xu d 85 bracket, who are less strongly motivated than their elders, find 
1 emands and constraints difficult to Observe and accept. 
Nube сом standard, professional training, the evolution of technolog- 
ike Webs eser it would seem to be a total stalemate, and beyond this lies 
z motional stalemate. On the one hand, the welder, the operative, the 
knack” without the knowledge, and on the other the engineer, research, 


analysis, i ; i 
analysis, instruction rather than construction. 


Is this the result of faulty logic or an operationa 


lt is ; 5 NES ; 
is not our intent to try and provide the answer, even il this were possible. 
ater, we will add one further 


ee önder to understand what will be said | i | 
(à ee in the words ofa teacher, “ Welding is a tough job. The fellow has 
вы. a special goggles and with a 40 cm rod he has to fix and fuse 
the " У here the temperature over | cm? reaches 3000 C. If he doesn 1 gauge 
= Nghe of the metal correctly, if he gets het up, he 1 end up making а hole 
Чё metal. What is more, he has to weld in all positions—standing up, lying 
Sk C squatting... Knowing what makes a good weld requires intelligence, 
oe a мира intelligence: he has no machine to help him in measuring and 
mE a fraction of a second too much and you've got à hole in the 
а 
К Qi UNDE a member of the t 
thine ner comment: * Welders must be abl 
the p» special alloys and secondary materia ni 
(65 angerous Bases which. enter into the compositi 
fn lime, technical education has meant acquiring а 
П training has meant adapting 10 а particular job 


| or organisational impasse? 


rred to earlier, added 
a certain number of 
Is, which means knowing about 
on of such metals. For a 
* knack "", just as in the 
1 


eaching team we refe 
able to analyse! 


Li 5 
Our italics. 
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IV. The various ways 
in which initial training 
is used and recognised 


Chapter Ш has served to show that initial training, even for the same level 
(Ministry of Education, Level V) is not a uniform category; i.e., the same 
level covers dissimilar forms of training. The question therefore is not merely 
one of the supply of the qualification, or even one of the supply of an 
officially recognised qualification (1.е., one accredited by a diploma which 
would confer on it a universally recognised status)—the question of the 
supply of the qualification often amounts in fact to that of the conditions 
which have given rise to it, namely, the streams or avenues by which 
dissimilar processes of training (CET, CFA, FPA) and the teaching establish- 
ments themselves operate to specify the supply of the qualification. Although 
It Is, in one respect, specified to a large extent, this supply of the qualification 
also masks a considerable lack of precision under the blanket of a diploma. 

These two elements (teaching establishments and types of training) affect 
the ostensible value of the diploma and result in a perceptible grading of the 
supply of this qualification, particularly since this occurs in a very narrow and 
fairly immobile labour market. Moreover, the unfavourable rating given to 
these types of training amd jobs produces a differentiation of tasks and 
specialities which makes them even more Subordinate and remote from the 
others. 

Consequently, the specific nature of the types of training conceals a consid- 
erable lack of precision which will be revealed by the system of production in 
general and by the employer in particular. 


A. The way initial training is classified in the levels defined 
by the Ministry of Education and by the Joint National 
Agreement for the Metallurgical Industry 


We list below the types of training and equivalent 
V as defined by the Ministry of Education i 
1967. 


diplomas classified in Level 
n a circular dated 11 July 
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Type of training Diploma 

CET (2 and 3 years) CAP-BEP 

CFA (2 years) CAP or without 
AFPA (6-8 months) CFPA 
Agreements (6-10 months) BP or without 


The national agreement governing the metallurgical industry, a joint agree- 
ment between employers and unions, which was signed on 21 July 1975 
reclassified all the worker and ETDAM categories. Here we shall be examin: 
Ing only the classifications which correspond to Level V (Min. of Ed.) and to 
the “intake classification for holders of vocational diplomas ". 
н The principle underlying this new classification is set forth in the preamble: 
The definitions of levels! are based on a identical conception involving four 
criteria (freedom of action, level of responsibility, tasks performed, knowledge 
required)". 
By “knowledge required” 
the “levels of training defined by th 
that such knowledge “ тау be acquir 


oe an equivalent form of training or 
he equivalent forms of training are those listed in the Ministry of Educa- 


tion's Level V. On this point therefore the system of education and the 
Mm of production see eye to eye—which amounts to saying that the 
Ministry of Education seems to admit that streams shorter than its own can, 
in certain cases which it is not up to the Ministry to define, constitute types 
ur training which are better suited to industry's needs and to certain job 
Tequirements. By the same token, the Ministry is admitting that youngsters 


Who have not followed the long route match these requirements just as well 
e, the Ministry of Educa- 


as those with a CAP. By introducing this equivalenc 
tion is recognising the diversity of industry’s needs and the impossibility of 
achieving a genuine correlation between these needs and its various types of 
training, thereby allowing free rein to market forces and permitting consider- 
able freedom of choice. 
it This too is obviously the way the 
E to the “statutory texts” 0 
cation’s circular of 11 July 1967. 
However, the agreement pin a limit on this freedom of the market. It 
Provides a double guarantee to the holder of a diploma acquired prior jos 
eing assigned to a position within a firm—at the end of either his initia 


Professional training or a course of further professional training: — 
1. He should be ceni to a post which corresponds to the speciality of the 


diploma he has obtained. 


is meant the knowledge corresponding to one of 
e statutory texts." The preamble states 
ed either through formal education ог 
through professional experience ". 


t understands this when 


Joint Agreemen hi: 
to the Ministry of 


r, more specifically, 


* of training. The Joint Agree- 


n's “levels” { 
ch is subdivided into 3 grades 


1. Not to be confused with the Ministry of Educatio ipie 
ment defines three levels in the worker category. aC 0 


and each grade given a coefficient. 
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2. The job should be on a level of the “ intake classification” corresponding to 
this diploma. б 
Details of this “intake classification" for a youngster with a diploma or with 
a training corresponding to Ministry of Education Level V and Vb are as 
follows—this is Level П' of the new scale, which comprises two grades. 

Grade P1 is described as (we quote the agreement): 

У... carrying out: 

— either the traditional operations of a trade as dictated by technical 
requirements... ; 

— or, by hand or by machine, a series of tasks involving some form of 
difficulty either because of their nature (e.g. requiring considerable 
manual dexterity,? the number of operations carried out or equip- 
ment used), or because of the variety of operating procedures (of 03 
level) generally employed... The job instructions, either written or 
oral, describe the operations to be carried out or the standard 
operating procedures to be applied. These may if necessary) be 
illustrated by drawings, diagrams or other technical documents”. 

The text specifies in a note: 

“Manual dexterity consists in the ease, skill and rapidity with which 

eyesight or other senses are co-ordinated with motor activity; it is 

judged by the quality and precision of the work performed ". 
We have italicised the two terms in this text which indicate that the grade P1 


more or less corresponds with the function of welder, particularly in view of 
what is said in the note. 


On the other hand, the sheet-m 


2 etal worker's function is closer to grade 


“The work involves carrying out the operations of a trade in sequence? 
in relation to the end result required... 
The operations to be carried out are specified in the job instructions, 


supported by diagrams, sketches, plans? drawings or other technical 
documents... ". 


It will be noticed that in the first paragraph the words ** 
been added and in paragraph 2 the words * 
and the words * sketches, plans" 
task which is carried out in stages 


in sequence" have 
“if necessary” have been left out 
added. These differences are indicative of а 


< h is | and requires a certain amount of time plus 
basic familiarity with the concepts of discriptive geometry. The description fits 


the sheet-metal worker closely but we do not know of any sheet-metal worker 
with one of the relevant diplomas who has been Classified in this grade. On 
the other hand, it is not exceptional to find welders this grade. However, 
these exceptions are not contrary to the agreement, which lays down two 
conditions for such a classification: (1) that the “ functions” which the holder 


l. Level I comprises individuals without training, divided int 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers). 
2. Our italics. 


О grades from Ol to ОЗ (e.g 
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ise 


of a di ы; a 
a diploma “should assume” should be “ available ";' and (2) “on condi 
; i- 


tion that at the end of a perio jon! : 
c а he has the bee e ra ae “ашышынын 
us the wide vari ini PERCHE 
the same time, the jefe ue sean uut pos is 
E be recognised and the different uses to which acie ees 
Ае m precision conceals a considerable lack of definition which 
Ond mployer scope for interpreting and making his own decision when 
d a person to à function or to a grade, and this may derive from 
bride 2 is non-formal in the content of the training and the division of 
а i alternatively, from the employer's non-formal assessment of the 
е, the diploma itself and the job function. 
eei. what we shall now be attempting to determine by examining these 
aspects as we encountered them in the firms surveyed. 


B. The different use or recognition 
by employers of initial training 


Pu flexibility or scope for interpretation 15 encountered in the first place in 
Ose recruitment procedures which are of general application. 


ү ee his diploma or his initial training, the young recruit is given a 
e period of 2 to 3 weeks during which he is expected to prove his ability. 
is is followed by a 3- to 6-month contract, at the end of which he is given 


a contract for an indefinite period. 
During this trial period the young rec 


Se dn classification corresponding to his di 
ad a previous employment, he keeps the grade mentioned on his last 


Pay slip. At the end of the trial period, the worker is taken on at his intake 
grade provided his trial period was satisfactory—if not, he is either not taken 


Оп or downgraded. 
We shall see later how these recruitment procedures vary for the different 
trades, However, two general points need to be mentioned at the outset. 
aluate the newcomer's 


ruit is generally given the lowest 
ploma (if he has one); or, if he has 


First, the purpose of the trial period is not only to ev com 
Professional ability but also—and equally important—to assess his motivation. 
d of absenteeism and his 


For this, two factors are taken into account: his recori | 
Second, the following question was 


ability to get on with other people ". y 
asked in the survey : “ If you were about to hire workers, what criteria—aside 
from the trial period—would you use? (rate in order of importance from 1 to 
б): Age—Training in a CET—Appenticeship training ЕРА training—Pre- 
Vious professional experience—Other... ". Because of the widely different 
Weight given to each of these criteria, We will consider only the most signif- 


icant factors involved. 
Undoubtedly in first 


perience, followed some way 


place is professional ex 


1. Our italics. 
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behind in second place by training in a CET and, in last place, by age. This 
would seem to suggest the following conclusions: 
— firstly, that professional experience takes precedence over a diploma (of 

Level V); , | 
— secondly, that CET training, which in most cases-leads to a diploma, is 

rated more highly than any other; 

— thirdly, that preference is for CET training combined with two or three 

years' professional experience. 

Note how contradictory this attitude is: no employer apparently wants to be 
the one to give a person his first job—they all want to reap the fruits of the 
experience gained by the worker since the time he left the CET (or whatever). 
This, of course, is a logical impossibility and someone has to “take the 
plunge" and “bear the cost” of providing the practical experience. By doing 
this, he runs the risk that his employee may be hired away by a competitor or 
by a temporary employment agency—particularly if he has been rash enough 
to provide further training for his newly recruited workers. The fear, which is 
not unfounded, that this тау occur acts as a brake on the development of 
further education—particularly that which is of a high standard. 

In fact, this attitude is understandable only in so far as it reflects the gap 
between initial training and employment—a gap which we shall be referring 
to later—and the expressed need therefore for such training. 

In conclusion, these two basic features lead to an overdetermination' on the 
one hand of the professional qualification by the emphasis placed on “ топ- 
vation” and, on the other hand, of the diploma by the emphasis on “ previous 
professional experience "'. 


Our next task is to examine the Specific effects of these basic features in 
the case of each of the two trades. 


C. The “semi-protected” status of the CAP 
in sheet-metal working 


1. The positive value and negative origin of the diploma 


The success rate in the sheet-metal working CAP in 1975 in the Bouches- 
du-Rhóne was 33.8 per cent.? Employers tend to have a high regard for those 
who have their CAP, because it means that they have certain aptitudes—such 
as those required for tracing. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that its 
positive rating is to a large extent due to its double negative origin: 


— the high failure rate at the examination, і.е. almost two-thirds of the 
candidates; 


1. In the linguistic sense of the term, i.e. “ to restrict the meaning of a text by a context” 
(Robert). 


2. A percentage which can vary greatly from one year to the next. Source: 
l'insertion professionnelle d'une 
ONISEP, June 1977. 


“Enquéte sur 
promotion de jeunes sortis des CET 1972.1975", SAIO- 
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— the high wastage rate due to the reasons already mentioned: 71.6 per cent 
of students not obtaining a diploma out of a cohort of 3 years (the 1st year 
being common to other specialities). This percentage of non-graduates 
includes: the unlucky third-year candidates and those who leave during 
their first or second year, either to join another section, take a CPA course 
Or start work as soon as they reach the age of 16. 

These two factors mean that a certain skill status is ipso facto conferred upon 

the successful graduate, who generally has little difficulty in getting a job in 

his trade. In addition, according to the Ministry of Education's SEIS survey,! 

4.9 per cent of students continue their studies beyond the three years, either 

in 2nd TS or for a second CAP. Since this survey dealt with students leaving 

a CET with or without the diploma, this percentage figure would have to be 

scaled up accordingly to obtain a truer picture of the proportion prolonging 

their formal training.? In comparison, the rate for welders was 0.3 per cent. 

On the other hand, based on the information provided by our own survey, 


only about 30 per cent of non-graduates аге likely to find a job in their 
case of welders. 


speciality, and this figure is probably higher in the 

Based on these figures, it would seem that, as far as graduates are 
concerned, their professional status is relatively well protected. 

However, based on our interviews with employers, this statement needs 


Some qualification. 


2. Employers' attitude to initial training 
When hiring sheet-metal workers straight from 
employers have a marked preference for those from 
from an FPA. 

As far as recruits from a CET are concerned, a distinction has to be made 
between those who have a CAP and those who do not. 

Although the welder is not often required to undergo a p 
the result is known in advance, the sheet-metal worker systemati | e 
Boes a trial period. In the case of Firm No. 5 the probationary period Wwe 
depending on whether the recruit has a CAP or not—take for example bs 
two systems applied in the case of persons hired for the assembly и т 
One with a CAP will spend two weeks welding, after which he Wl 


i to 
transferred to accessories (mounting flanges on а 30-tonne tube), then, P 
heavy assembly on units weighing 


Mounting collars, and from that to nes 
tonnes. The probationary period lasts 6 months. The system A (x ms k 
quite different in the case of someone who does not have a : a 


. d 1 a 
Some doubt as to what job he should be given: should he а зи ips 
ог as a welder—which, in the 


their initial training, 
a CET rather than those 


trial period, since 
cally under- 


latter case, would mean ig 


i i is à la fin de l'année 
b élé l'enseignement technique sortis а г 259 
Х СЭ x Placement des a. 75 by the vict des Etudes Informatiques et Statisti 
-74" : Docum B -Oct. 
Ques (SEIS). » 
Repeating rate: 1.5 per cent (ibid.). 
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The decision is taken at the end of an 18-month trial period during which he 
will work first as an assistant fitter and then as a tacker, a job involving 30 
per cent welding. 

In contrast to this, the person who has a CAP in sheet-metal working will 
never be made a welder. 

Three of the firms surveyed, although they stated that classification was on 
the basis of qualification rather than the diploma, declared that they preferred 
to recruit those with а CAP “because, after all, they do turn out to be some 
of our best workers”. 

The three other firms have a paradoxical attitude towards holders of a 
CAP. 

The first firm regarded the CAP as “almost completely unutilisable "—age 
and education were the last criteria to be taken into account. In the opinion of 
this employer, theoretical training was possible and necessary only after the 
age of 17, otherwise it could lead only to dislike and incomprehension. It in 
fact produced a mistakenly abstract impression, *in contrast, if not in 
conflict, with actual working conditions". This abstraction was bad because it 
encouraged the person to relate “the matter to the abstraction and not the 
abstraction to the matter". In other words, the training a student received did 
not enable him to understand and solve the practical problems encountered 
by a sheet-metal worker—his approach to a practical problem would be based 
on theoretical principles and ideas acquired at his CET, with the danger that 
he would apply a theory which was not relevant instead of understanding the 
principles governing "the matter" and deducing from these the theories 
applying to its operation or to its state. This was the deductive approach as 
used in CETs. As a result, the firm preferred FPA-trained sheet-metal work- 
ers, some of whom could subsequently become technicians. 

Y best amongst those with a CAP would not begin to “surface” until 
VEM ae Т" other words, when they had unlearnt the method 

Contradiction? One might well think so: 
firm under 35 have a CAP. 

In the second firm those with a CAP are mainly in the under- 
But 80 per cent of the young workers recruited over the last fiv 
possess this diploma—under pressure from the shop foreman 
deliberately avoids taking on people with a CAP. As opposed to 
looks for students who have failed their CAP and youngsters serving their 
apprenticeship (CFA). These recruits are then taken in hand by the supervi- 
sory staff and the firm enters them for the CAP, where their results are good. 
Thus, not only do these youngsters obtain a better qualification but they are 
“more flexible, more disciplined and more amenable” than CET graduates. 

Contradiction? The firm is somewhat afraid that it might end up with more 
submissive but less skilled workers. 


two-thirds of the workers in this 


30 age-group. 
e years do not 
the firm now 
this, the firm 


he various ways in which initial trainin и and recognis 
training is used 
hich d recognised 


As for the thi 
ird firm, until 1977 i i 
R ТА , un it had its own C 
been able а о P.! Since changing its status indus =. pes 
more and bette ining i dud 
niin diga t r training in th i 
а DT ved cost and covering a shorter period jos клн 
(айша m was set up: “adult training” and “the ixi oe 
pene oa, x ~ x be remembered that these two Eds Te. 14 
Мек: ead to professional dipl i 
im^ A leac roi plomas as well as to * hi i 
CFA. а Ww ps training of the CET type now бды.) i en 
ining, which in turn has to i е 
e ) ining compete with a inui 
m which is more flexible and less costly Seite tite, 
um up: there are man i i 
Pi ae у | ју reservations and much criticism of b 
e Eis ang practical training which a CAP student receives at a DU 
Mc ied edes that some of this is contradictory, that several firms 
who have a CAP and that these are all hired in their particular 


trade. 


3 T 
MU and external mobility 
ough he is often belittled, the person who has acquired his CAP at a 


CET i 
weh easi cp regarded as having a more receptive outlook and a 
apacity for analysis than those without this diploma. No doubt, he 


Will b : 
e more lost to start with than an apprentice? or a worker without formal 
However, he will subsequently 


am a with professional experience. 
CET with m " he will overtake the non-graduate: * The fellow leaving à 
DR Ks САР will need 3 or 4 years befi 
quests t | he what he s doing, whereas for the others it’s more а 
[ie T owing a routine (Foreman, Firm No. 5). 
Bn se as learnt the fundamentals of tracing in 
pegar езү os if he gets some further training) wi 
token yo in the design office or as а foreman or supervi 
anole e has an external mobility, 16. the possibility О 
er firm. As we have seen, this is a factor which discourages C 


education. 

ES relatively recent development 

м: Senn with a CAP getting a jo 

ahi ~ work he performs. This de 

ivi the changes occurring in its m 

E more complex types of produ 
ethods department to соре with 


his CET the CAP 
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results in a division of labour hitherto unknown in such medium-size firms 
and the hiring of technicians with a BTS or DUT diploma. These technicians 
are familiar with the new methods of work and planning but, because they 
lack practical workshop experience, they have difficulty in communicating 
with the workers on the shop floor. This had not been the case with a 
draughtsman who had come from the workshop: “Һе knew everything from 
A to Z, he knew what was possible and what wasn't". This type of person, 
who copes easily with a task involving several operations, feels frustrated 
when he has only one single operation to deal with. 

The presence of BTS and DUT graduates may, in some firms, lead to a 
superimposed division of labour because of their “ unsatisfactory " qualifica- 
tion in technical drawing. The head of one design office was of the opinion 
that “ (һе teachers of technical drawing have had probably no or very little 
practical training ". In his view, the BTS approach to design analysis was “ап 
analysis of functions rather than the creation of a need. Whence the problem 
of one-off production of a single item, ie. how should this be 


designed—should not a firm of engineering consultants be brought in to do 
this?" The present trend is 


their own planning and desi 
services; the BTS and DUT 
application and execution b 
been using this system for some time 


1 Occupational mobility of sheet-metal 
Workers, particularly those with a diploma. 


i use of the term “semi-protected” to 
describe the status of the sheet-metal working CAP. 


D. The “ de-protected" status of the welding CAP 


tracing), expect to have a relatively go 
two firms which are somewhat anti-di 
have a CAP—at least until the firm 


The same does not apply in the case of welders: whether or not they have 


identical—neither the 
training received nor the diploma affords them any kind of protection. 


Aside from its high wastage rate, the welding section is noted for its low 
success rate in the CAP: 44.7 per cent in the Bouches-du-Rhóne for the year 
1975 (v. 33.8 per cent in sheet-metal working). According to the SEIS survey 
already quoted, only 0.3 per cent of those leaving CETs in 1974, with or 
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А ers in sheet-metal working know their subject, because welding changes 
50 rapidly, whereas in tracing the basis remains the same" (Welding engineer, 


Firm No. 5). 
Two different recruitment procedures are used: 

1. Recruitment of ЕРА trainees. Like the others, they are given a two-hour 
test—to which however little importance is attached. The firms which 
provide examiners for the CFPA pick the best. There is no need to repeat 


the reasons why employers recruit FPA trainees. However, they represent 
Iders hired. Many end up working for 


only a small proportion of the we 
> temporary employment agencies an 
. The rest are hired without regard fo 


are selected from the list of job-seek 
Pour l'Emploi—National Employment Agency)—this acts as a form of 


initial screening. One firm selects those who are aged 22-23 * who haven't 
made a good beginning to their career and who want to make a fresh start. 
As a result, they are more highly motivated than those coming directly 
from a СЕТ”. In this particular firm, the preliminary welding test lasts 2 

hours and 80 per cent of the candidates are eliminated at this stage. 
Firm No. 5, when it has decided whom it will recruit, sends them to а 
welding school (which it organises itself) which lasts 15 days, after which they 
Spend several months working as “tackers”. The best “tackers” become 
junior welders”, but this process is a slow one due to the increasingly 

technical nature of the operations involved. 
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Training" or * Employment-Training Agreement " type (cf. above), for which 
it has accredited instructors in welding only—which means that it can award 


АП the firms interviewed in this intensive Survey make a point of training 
their own welders—these courses are organised within the firm either with 
the aid of ASFEM! or by the Supervisory staff, depending on the size of the 


Shett-metal workers Welders 
12 P3 20 P3 
14 P2 30 P2 
21 Pl 20 Р] 
27 OS2 4 OS 
80 (20 with CAP) 74 


(few or none with CAP) 


The OS sheet-metal Workers are mostly young recruits. 


The figures for sheet-metal Workers include workers who perform subsid- 
iary tasks. 


The OS welders are tackers. 


olten supervise two or three Pls; in 
addition, the coefficient 215 (РЗ)? is the Ceiling for welders and they will 


necessary training courses). 
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The various ways in which initial training is used and recognise: 


never be given a job involving responsibility (even of a limited kind like some 
P3 sheet-metal workers or the broader responsibilities of a foreman or super- 
visor)! or change their job for one in a drawing-office or research and methods 
department. The welder' relatively favourable position is based on his pay 
Scale rather than his rank, and this is the result of a wage escalation due to 
the lack of qualified welders. Once a welder is over forty, he is in a vulnerable 
position—particularly on site work. However, until he reaches this critical age, 
by virtue of his trade and because of the shortage of welders, he has consid- 
erable inter-firm mobility and, as we mentioned earlier, in certain cases he 
may even be able to fix his own scale of pay. 

The fact that P3 is the highest grade that a welder can reach, the increasing 
complexity of welding techniques and methods of control and the arrival on 
the labour market of persons with a BTS or DUT who have studied at the 
School of Welding in Paris? have accentuated the division of labour and the 
resulting compartmentalisation. Я " 

The only possible way of achieving some degree of de-compartmentalisa- 
tion is for the welder to broaden his skills; e.g., Firm No. 5 encourages any 


youngster * who is interested to do multiple-process welding”. 


eir lack of aptitude for organising Work and supervising staff. 


1. 
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In this final section devoted to the conclusions to be drawn from this study 
we shall be reviewing some of the factors involved in the process of social 
and organisational interaction in order to determine the relevance of this 
concept in analysing the training-employment relationship from the angle of 
workers’ qualifications. 

We have seen that, although there is a hierarchy of streams (CFA, CET, 
FPA), these streams themselves are not always uniform: e.g., there аге 
substantial differences between some CETs to the point where one can 
sometimes detect the influence of a particular school. 

The hierarchy of training streams is influenced by the hierarchy of occupa- 
tions. By this we are not implying that the hierarchy of training streams 15 
entirely conditioned by industry. The concept of qualification in the meaning 
we have given to it is in fact a process of acquiring knowledge and skills, а 
process of interaction which includes both the training provided by the 
System of education and its recognition by the system of production and by 
the employer in particuler. 

So when we are analysing the hierarchy of streams and skilled workers’ 
diplomas, our purpose is not to discover and deduce that the CETs corre- 
spond more closely than the AFPA to the jobs and "requirements" of 
sheet-metal working industries or that the CFPA in welding is better than the 
CAP—it is more a question of whether the /ogic underlying the criteria for 
recognising streams or diplomas and industry's criteria for promotion does not 
also produce this educational hierarchy and, by so doing, reproduce its own 
hierarchy. But this is by no means all. It is also necessary to take a critical 
look at the educational system and ask oneself Whether the way it differen- 
tiates the educational supply and the heterogeneity which it introduces in its 
types of training and methods are not the cause Of this categorisation of 
workers and these sectoral divisions—these two factors being themselves 
interdependent. 

Throughout this study we have constantly attem 
way process even if, for the sake of convenience, we 
them separately. 


pted to analyse this two- 
have been obliged to treat 
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E orientation towards sheet-metal working and welding is, as we have 
Said, a negative one. Several factors combine to strengthen this orientation 
and the educational supply is primarily focused on trades thought to have 
more prestige than our three trades at the lower end of this scale of values 
Both the school and industry contribute to the establishment of this hierar- 
chy. The school—students, parents and teachers—contributes to it by the 
dichotomy which it introduces between intellectual and manual disciplines 
and by the preference and prestige it bestows on general and theoretical 
education. This dichotomy, which is explicit or implicit right from the first 
years of schooling, takes effect when it comes to orienting students towards 
the technical streams where most of those from working-class backgrounds go 


(or are sent). 

Industry contributes to this by the image it gives to students (or which they 
themselves form) of the various trades. We have seen that this image does 
not reflect very accurately the real situation on the labour market, particularly 
Since it gives greater priority to mechanical engineering than to sheet-metal 
Working, where job opportunities are more numerous. Consequently, one also 
has to examine this image, this apparent lack of logic. This image is made up 
of several components: the unpleasantness of the work (noise, dirt and site 
conditions), the relatively low рау, the limited prospects for promotion, and 

reb. At the schools which these 
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Nationalities attend! the French students and their parents associate their 


Presence with the downgrading of the trade and type of work for which they 
are being trained—their progress is regarded by the others as a loss of 
Socio-professional standing. However subjective this image may be, there is 
nO doubt that some of its features are borne out by conditions in indus- 
try—the fact that welders have no possibility of promotion is just one exam- 
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tend to concentrate on the deductive approach. The study of techniques and 
materials often precedes and is given more emphasis than how to use them. 
The official CAP programmes often include abstract concepts which the 
student will not have been able to verify experimentally. When such experi- 
mentation does take place, it does not always form part of a coherent learning 
process and it is sometimes in conflict with the nature or scope of a given 
problem. It is difficult for the student to make the connection himself, or 
appreciate the overall dimensions of the subjects he has to deal with. Para- 
doxically, this kind of experimentation increases the abstraction—take for 
example the following exam project: putting in miniature elbow bends (using 
rods) on a pipe assembly. Either the test starts with a detailed diagram and 
the student finds himself unable to locate this as part of the total unit 
(difficulties in assembling it, rectifications, etc.); or the test Starts with an 
overall plan and he has to pick out a detailed section and situate the piping in 
the overall plan—and in this case the student finds he is unable to decide the 
shape of a pipe from a plan which is in two and Sometimes even in three 
dimensions. This conceptual method of teaching lacks any concrete (dimen- 
Sional) approach to a structure, followed by the positioning on a plan of the 
section to be constructed. Other examples from the CAP official programme: 
applied mathematics (* Intended Purpose of the Exam ")—the mathematics 
examination is intended to enable one to judge whether, on the one hand, the 
candidate is able to solve the fundamental problems which will confront him 
in adult life and, on the other hand, whether he possesses the basic notions 
required to cope with the requirements of his job. 

Details of the exam: the mathematics exam may be in two parts: five or six 
separate questions which will enable one to assess the extent of the candi- 
date's knowledge, his ability to apply this to problems likely to occur in the 
exercise of his trade... The example chosen appears to be ridiculous but it 
nevertheless represents an official and widely applied method of instruction, 
i.e. instead of starting with problems and assessing the candidate's ability to 
solve these, knowledge is made the Starting point and one tests whether he 
can apply this to “ problems likely to occur in the exercise of his trade". The 
perfect abstract approach—from two points of view: it puts the emphasis on 
the extent of separate and disconnected forms of knowledge; it acts as if there 
were an exact correlation between theoretical knowledge acquired at school 
and “the problems likely to occur in the exercise of his trade". Whereas it 
goes without saying that the miniaturisation of the machines used and the 
units made at a CET, compared with the problems likely to arise in a 
workshop or on a work site, create a quite different relationship between 
theory and application. The deductive approach employed thus proves ineffec- 
tual in dealing with and solving such problems. 

It proves all the more ineffectual because very often this method is incap- 
able of developing its own logic to the full and achieving the results which it 
should produce. This is borne out by a statement made by a head of one of 
the CETs: * The workshop instructors do not make the student remember 
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relationship to the physico-chemical, organisational and social environment. 
This is an approach which is both personalised and social and much more 
dynamic and forward-looking. 

However, we are reluctant to go beyond what has just been said. What we 
have been describing is a general characteristic— each training establishment 
has more flexibility in terms of organisation and teaching programmes than 
this would suggest. What is more, it should be remembered that the CETs 
analysed earlier have systematised a method of instruction which uses an 
inductive approach. 

The method of instruction used by the AFPA is basically inductive. Part of 
the reason for this is its objective and the fact that its trainees are older and 
have few qualifications. The emphasis is on practical work, practical exercises 
are more frequent and great attention is paid to acquiring the knack. The type 
of assemblies and the size of the machines used are closer to those encoun- 
tered in industry. The examination for the CFPA diploma corresponds—as far 
as this is possible at the end of a 6- to 8-month training—to the conditions in 
which such work would be done in industry. There is no general train- 
ing—there would be no time for this in such a short and intensive 
course—and the theoretical training covers "only what's necessary, but all 
that's necessary" for the proper exercise of the trade. We have in fact seen 
that this was the case in particular for welding, where AFPA trainees can 
expect,a genuine advancement in their trade's (limited) hierarchy. On the 
other hand, sheet-metal workers—except for some exceptional cases—will 
experience difficulty in attaining posts and categories to which CAP graduates 
are more often promoted than they. Generally speaking, the AFPA achieves 
its objective, which is to enable unemployed workers who have no qualifica- 
tions to get a skilled job, or to provide workers who already have a job with a 
new trade or further training. 

Provided that the worker who has received АЕ 
and the motivation, he will have acquired an inte. 
enable him to develop his skill. 


PA training has the ability 
llectual approach which will 
hi х However, there is one important limitation: 
the training provided by the AFPA is Specifically oriented to the job functions 


as defined by the system of production, and this segmentation of tasks sets 
boundaries and limitations on skills. 

Despite their dissimilarity, these two methods of instruction have compar- 
able effects: hierarchies and divisions between trades as а result of compart- 
mentalised programmes and specialisations, a downgrading of some types of 
training, and a rift between educational levels without creating. individual 
patterns of career development.! 

The system of education and vocational training thus pre-empts the barriers 


and hierarchies created by the system of production, but for which it is itself 
partly responsible. 


1. With the exception of one CET which has attempted to do this and certain AFPA sections 
where the number of trainees is small. 
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CETs and CFAs are caught in a vice between the system of education itself 
and the system of production. They both not only assist but act in conjunc- 
tion with industry to put a ceiling on workers' qualifications and promotion 
and to set up barriers between skills and jobs (e.g. operative v. supervisory, 
manufacturing v. planning).' 

The streams surveyed are in fact given a negative bias ar те outset by the 
System of education and, at the outcome, by the creation of new technical 
streams (BTS, DUT). These new streams put prime emphasis on technical- 
theoretical training rather than technical-experimental training, thereby giving 
added impetus to the trend towards increasingly higher diplomas obtained 
within the school system and based on formalised knowledge. 

These BTS and DUT graduates, who are products of the school system, 
have an effect not only on industry but also on the school and on the СЕЛ 
in particular. Their recent arrival in the teaching profession and in industry 
has had two opposite or conflicting results. 

Firstly, it has accentuated the theoretical aspect of basic training and is in 
danger of downgrading it in two ways: it reduces the student's experimental 
ability by increasing the already imprecise nature of the diploma—a lack of 
precision which will be removed when the person is hired by industry—with- 
out however giving him adequate theoretical means and social ability to 
enable him subsequently to be eligible for planning tasks (Design Office, O. 
and M. department, etc.) and for positions of responsibility. 

Secondly, this tendency? affecting the system of training coincides with the 
arrival on the job market of these same graduates, who find their way into, 
and indeed accentuate, the existing division of labour within the system of 
production. 

This produces what is at first sight a surprising interaction: a job market 
considered to be restrictive and protected engages in a competition for higher 
or additional diplomas, whereas a labour market which is practically non- 
restrictive and unprotected finds itself involved in a competition to reduce or 
eliminate diplomas. 

This last aspect was mentioned earlier; in other words, both the preference 
in certain cases for the education system’s “failures”, who are keen to get 
out and more motivated than graduates (CAP in sheet-metal working) who 
are more insistent about their abilities and their rates of pay; and the compe- 
tition to CET graduates from students from the same CETs who have failed 
their CAP and whom industry will enter for this diploma after “in-house " 


training. 


1. With however a reservation as far as the CAP in sheet-metal working is concerned. 

2. At the moment it can only be called a tendency—the recruitment of BTS and DUT graduates 
into the teaching profession is too recent and their numbers still too limited to allow one to 
generalise and draw conclusions which might be unfounded. Furthermore, certain CETs are 
opposing this tendency and endeavouring to integrate these new graduates within a " learning 
community " in which the various abilities can combine within the framework of an original 
teaching project. 
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It would seem therefore that the diploma has two dimensions: the first, 
formal, denoting a level of knowledge and skill; the second, informal, desig- 
nating the diploma as a social production, generating social effects within 
industry. These two dimensions are linked together in the recognition or 
non-recognition of the diploma by industry, although it is not always possible 
to determine which has the greater influence on recruitment. As we have 
seen, this ambiguity is implicit in the text of the Joint Agreement governing 
the metallurgical industry. It confers an imprecision on the recognition of a 
diploma which conceals the underlying discriminating judgment. Underlying 
the avowed criteria which determine the use of diplomas and underlying the 
apparent logic which justifies the definition and allocation of jobs is there not 
an unavowed illogicality, namely the social division of labour, to which the 
graduate is supposed to correspond, and the technical qualification which this 
division is supposed to require? 

For these reasons, the diploma, as well as the recognition it receives, are in 
this study at the junction of the spaces of socialisation and organisation, 
where the system of education and the system of production link up and 
where their interdependence is created. 

Without denying the burden of technological constraints, increased still 
further by the development of techniques and costs (new welding processes 
and the construction of large and more complex assemblies in sheet-metal 
working), one needs to ask to what extent this is a decisive factor in the 
organisation of work and in the logic which industry assumes this to have. 

An instructor in sheet-metal working made the following comment: * The 
difficulties which one encounters from all sides stem from the firms them- 
selves, as a result of the division of labour which they apply. For example, a 
sheet-metal worker/tracer will forget all he ever knew about tracing when he 
is doing nothing but bending sheet-metal. Another example: a sheet-metal 
worker was given a rectangle to cut which had been drawn by a design office 
and marked out for him. This is doubly unproductive because, for one thing, 
you don't need a design office to mark out a rectangle and, secondly, this openly 
downgrades and diminishes the sheet-metal worker. A design office is a 
vicious circle because it divides up the work and de-qualifies the worker. " 

There is no need to repeat what we said earlier about the part played by the 
School system in this separation of qualifications and in this division of tasks. 
Although we would not go so far as to support the opinion expressed by this 
instructor when he asserts that design Offices are unnecessary, he does in fact 
criticise this absence of logic which so often underlies the division of labour in 
industry but which no one cares to admit. і 

А good illustration of this аге those sheet-metal Workers and welders sent 
by their employers to the AFPA for instruction in their basic trade, which 
they have forgotten. A rebound effect, a vicious circle if ever there was опе, 
since the training they will receive will be marked by this downgrading of the 


qualification or may even take the form of “ adaptive training " for a compart- 
mentalised task. 
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In the case of welding this phenomenon is more marked, although less 
obvious because of the greater influence of technological factors which, here 
more than elsewhere, seem to impose their constraints and find a rational 
justification. Industry defines the welder's function and training very narrow- 
ly, whilst the school mirrors this and, in line with its principles of selection 
and the separation of skills and programmes, limits the welder's training to a 
single and restricted pattern. Industry, giving as its reason the unquestionable 
technological imperatives, will resort to hiring welding engineers (BTS or 
DUT graduates for the most part) to cope with the new technical processes 
and the new standards of quality control and, at the same time, to offset the 
shortcomings of its best welders in the area of conception and innovation. In 
view of which, how is it possible to envisage a system of instruction for 
welders other than that which consists in acquiring a high degree of 
“knack”, and how can one introduce a polyvalent type of training and what 
purpose would this serve? Thus, the wheel has come full circle: industry 
expects the school to provide it with welders who have a definite “knack”, 
knowing full well that this requires a sure hand and eye, which cannot be 
expected of a youngster 15 to 17 years old. к e e 

Thus, industry and the school, Lis sapo NEAN in a circle of 
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welders in particular. Industry does this by making use of short-term training 
courses (internal or external) and sometimes by making it a practice to hire 
non-graduates (CAP). However, the elimination of this gap entails displace- 
ment or creation of a new gap, which is certainly more serious than the first. 
We are referring to the gap between a new category of more qualified staff, 
ie. DUT and BTS graduates, and a category which is allowed to become 
downgraded, i.e. CAP graduates and non-graduates—a new division of labour 
and a new educational hierarchy which immobilises this latter category in a 
single profession and in a restricted classification. 

The school has several cases which illustrate this. We mentioned the 
experiment made by one of the CETs which is attempting, in a research 
project in which several firms are со-орега пе, to introduce a system of 
teaching which goes beyond the mere acquisition of manual dexterity as the 
qualification for a job. There is also the case of the school which refuses any 
marked dependence on industry, which attempts to safeguard its students 
from on-the-job training and from a social status, for which in any case they 
are destined, and which paradoxically accentuates this situation of depen- 
dence. 

AS a result, even though school and industry seem to evolve within their 
own educational and productive and technological Space, they continue in fact 
to create and cultivate their field of social and organisational interaction. 
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